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Old father Christmas is welcome, in whatever garb he may 
make his appearance. Times and fashions change, it is 
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ment and poetry will sometimes come round to age as an 
empty wine-cup, scented with pleasures that have been, but 
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through the summertide of life the spirit: of a man is bereft of 
sympathy, can no longer “ rejoice with those that do rejoice,” 
or share with others the gladness which reaches it only by 
reflection, depend upon it the training it has undergone must 
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have been an unhappy one. All enjoyments are as our hearts 
make them, and it is but a shrivelled heart which cannot find 
room for feelings which represent the sunlight of other minds, 
and, to some extent, share them. 

For our part, we are not ashamed to confess that we have 
lost very little, if any, of our old interest in Christmas—in the 
quaint customs which belong to it, in its family gatherings, in 
its homely festivities, in its juvenile romps, in its holly and 
mistletoe, in its opportune charities. It does us good to be 
earried back, if “‘ only once a year,” to the days when all these 
things were vivid realities to us, and were desired for their 
own sakes. Such as they were to ourselves in that far-off 
time they are now to many who make, perhaps, the larger and 
better part of our own life. Why should all the world grow 
prosaic because our sensibilities have been dulled by usage ? 
No! We prefer to float, though somewhat heavily it may be, 
with the dancing current as it quickens its speed along the 
narrow strait which connects the old year with the new, and 
fee] that we are not wholly isolated from our kind. Call it 
an illusion if you will—our reply is, “wretched is the man 
who has survived all illusions.” 

“ A Merry Christmas” to you, readers! in spite of the cold 
sneers of those who have, unhappily, worn out their sym- 
pathies, and can now only criticise where they used to feel 
May the spirit of the season take gentle possession of you, 
and pervade and fill you with its kindly mirth! The holi- 
day just at hand has a significance all its own. It speaks, or 
should speak, in hopeful, cheering, soul-stirring tones to th 
human family, bidding them commemorate a fact which links 
im one brotherhood “all ranks and conditions of men.” It is 
at once a celebration of, and a call to, goodwill. Beits soften- 
ing and exhilarating influence upon all of us, and guide 
into the bliss of moving out of the narrow circle of self, and 
living and loving in a wider sphere! 

Christmas is coming: and it is still a matter of specula- 
tion what outward garb the tutelary genius of family festivi- 
ties will be clad in when he makes his appearance. For 
Christmas, as we who live in this climate are well aware, does 
net always wear his winter livery. Perhaps we like him best 
when he does—when he puts on a pure white mantle of hoar 
frost, decorated with fantastic ornaments of glittering ice, and 
with open and cheerful brow, and sharp ringing voice, greets 
us bhuffly, but still in tones of tenderness and pathos. To the 
vast majority, however, he is most pleasant when he comes in 
his green attire, giving a brief foretaste of spring, and sending 
forward men’s thoughts towards vernal airs, and peeping 
flowers, and warbling birds. 
after all, the main charm he brings with him is of a social and 
domestic kind. 

Ay! and what a charm it is! The reunion of families 
under one roof; the gladness that, on such occasions, thaws, 
like sunshine, the sensibilities which commerce with the world 
has hardened; the resuscitation of all kindly relationships ; 
the kindling anew of mutual affections ; the healing of mutual 
differences ; the temporary banishment of corroding cares; 
the return of ripe manhood for a few hours to the freshness 
and buoyancy of earlier days ; the mingling of age and child- 
hood in sport and pastime ; and the touching recollections of 
those who once were with us, but whose place is now vacant ;— 
these exert a combined influence for good upon that mys- 
terious thing the human heart, which one should pause long 
and ponder well before he consents to throw away. ‘Tis the 
cne festival which has descended to us from our forefathers 
secrated to home, with its relationships and duties. It has 
a peculiar sanctity, and there are not many, we would fain 
believe, who can come within range of its mild lustre without 
feeling its vivifying and purifying effect. 

The sources of gratification glanced at in the foregoing 
sentences will prove all the more abundant in proportion as 
we have obeyed those impulses of liberality and charity which 
the festival itself concurs with the season of the y 
municating to most minds. 
will the enjoyment of our own circle be if attended by the 
reflection that we have diffused gladness through other homes. 
There are myriads over whose heads Christmas Day, but for 
the spontaneous beneficence of their neighbours, must pass as 
darkly and as cheerlessly as every other day in the year. Wiil 
not our hearts be more susceptible to all the pleasures and 
festivities of the holiday if we have previously communed with 
any about us in their sadness and privations? Shall we not 
be in the best disposition to enjoy as recipients the bounty of 
Heaven when we have generously discharged our obligations 
as its almoners? We presume to think so, and also that it 
would be superfluous, and therefore impertinent, to give more 
than bare expression to the thought. 

And now we dismiss our readers to the ample feast, 
literary and pictorial, we have provided for them. We trust 
that, in more instances than modesty will allow us to con- 
jecture, it may add something to the enjoyment of the day. 
At any rate, to every one into whose hands these sheets may 
pass, we repeat with cordiality the time-honoured salutation, 
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“ A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 
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Anyhow, he is welcome—for, 
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WESTMINSTER HALL AT THE OPENING OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
The sketch engraved for our front » represents the scone just 
inside the door of Westminster Hall on the day of the assembling 
of the new Parliament. Several hundred persons, who had got in 
there before the police closed the access from New Palace-yard to 
non-privileged ms, took their stand along that side of the hall 
where are the Gen of the law courts, and so far across the width 
of the floor as to leave a clear open space from the entrance to the 
private door, on the left-hand side, leading to the House of 
Commons. Here they had an opportunity of seeing many of the 
honourable tlemen who came in by that way instead of entering 
by the Star Chamber Court or by St. Stephen’s Hall from the side 
of Old Palace-yard. Neither Mr. Disraeli, nor Sir John Pakington, 


nor their coll of the late Ministry, chose = ¢, through 
Westminster Hall; but they were ch by some hissed by 
others as they crossed the open ground outside the palace. Mr 


Reverdy Johnson, the American Minister, was 


greeted with the 
heartiest acclamation”, 


Not less, but more, satisfying | 

















FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 
FRANCE, 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, Dec. 17. 
The Imperial season is drawing to a close at Compiégne; the 
fourth series of guests have left for Paris, and the Imperial family 
have a week or ten days’ quiet before them ere they return to the 
Tuileries for the new year. On Saturday the Emperor held a fare- 
well review of the troops in garrison at Compiégne in the park of 
the chateau, when he distributed the usual military medals and 


decorations, and in the evening had the various Generals to dine | 


with him. 

The Court of Cassation is engaged in the revision of a case that 
has become of historic interest—that of Lesurques, said to have been 
erroneously found guilty and executed for complicity in the murder 
of the Courier of Lyons, in 1796, the fruitful theme of the jurist, the 
romancist, and the dramatist, not only in France, but in most of the 
European countries. The Court holds its sittings in the hall of the 
Palais de Justice known as the Grand Salle, the very hall where sat 
the famous revolutionary tribunal which condemned the Girondins 
and sent Marie Antoinette to the guillotine. The aged daughter of 
Lesurques attends all the sittings of the Court, acc» panied by the 
members of her family. Seated, day after day, behind her advocate, 
M. Bozeriau, dressed in deep mourning, she is an object of much 
interest to the crowds of spectators, who flock to the Palais de 
Justice to obtain a sight of her. M. Bozeriau pleated 
during the sitting of the Court for two entire days, bringing 


forward, with masterly ability, all the curious and minute 
points that go to prove that Lesurques was unjustly 
condemned, such as the singular resemblance between him 


and the real criminal, Dubosc, both having a scar on the forehead 
and both having lost the use of the same hand. L2surques was a 
fair-haired man, and it is known that Dubose wore a light wig on 
the day that the murder took place. Moreover, when Lesurques, 
to prove an alibi, brought forward the evidence of a jeweller in the 
Palais Royal, from whom he had made a purchase on the day and 
about the time when he was sworn to have been seen many miles 
away, it was found that the date in his books had been altered— 
he had accidentally dated the transaction the 7th, and, discovering 
his mistake, had altered the 7 into an 8—a circ umstance which had 
a powerful effect upon the jury who tried the case. 

The proceedings at the revision appear somewhat singular. 
After the advocate for the family of Lesurques had been heard, 
M. Houssaye, the curator of the memory of Dubosc, addressed the 
court. Dubosc being dead, and without knowa legal descendants, 
the Court appoints an advocate to take char ge of his memory, and 
prevent it from being unduly blackened. Following M. Houssaye 
came the Procureur-Général Delangle, whose conclusions were 
entirely against the rehabilitation of the deceased Lesurques. It is 
expected that the judgment of the Court will be given to-day. 

Several more newspapers have been fined for publish ing lists of 
the Baudin subscriptions, and a batch of individuals have been 
sentenced to imprisonment for selling the interdicted numbers of 
La Lanterne. It is reported, however, that all the persons arrested 
in the neighbourhood of the cemetery of Montmartre, on the 3rd of 
this month, have been set at liberty. 

Paris is preparing for its grand annual revel. Ali the shops are 
filled with ¢trennes for the new year, and on Satarday the last series 
of opera masked balls to be given under the roof of the lyric temple 
in the Rue Lepelletier will commence. Next year the mad exciting 
scenes that have periodically disturbed the repose of the Boulevard 
des Italiens fom the past half century are to be transferred to the 
Boulevard des Capucines, to the splendid new opera-house which 
M. Garnier is completing far too slowly for the occupiers of the 
magnificent blocks of building immediately surrounding it, and 
who have just petitioned the Emperor on the subject, pointing out 
to him the injury which results to them from the new Place de 
l'Opera remaining in its present unfinished state. 


SPAIN. 

The insurrection at Cadiz has been concluded, through the inter- 
vention of the American Consul. General Cabuairello de Rosa 
entered the city at the head of his army oa Sunday,.and the insur- 
gents gave up their arms. . 

Madrid has been in an excited state, owing, it is said, to the 
manceuvres of the reactionary party. 


SWITZERLAND. 
M. Welti, of the Canton Aargan, was on Saturday elected Pvesi- 
dent, and M. Ruffy, of the Canton Vaud, Vice-President of the 


Federal Council. 
AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 

In Monday's sitting of the Lower House of the Reichsrath the 
Minister of Finance submitted bills authorising the levy of the 
taxes on the system formerly in force until the end of March, and 
the introduction of a tax upon buildings. He also laid upon the 
table the financial law for 1869 and a bill for an additional credit 
demanded by the Minister of War to the amount of 73,000 fi. 

At noon on Wednesday week both Houses of the Hungarian 
Diet held their last sittings previous to the adjournment of the 
Session. The members of both Houses separated, with cheers for 
the King, the Queen, the Ministers, M. Deak, and the fatherland. 
The speech from the throne was given on Thursday. It enumerates 
the fortunate results which have attended the labours of the Diet, 
and which, it says, are due to the union existing between the King 
and the nation. The speech was received with great enthusiasm, 

TURKEY AND GREECE. 

The complete rupture of diplomatic relations between the Porte 
and the Cabinet of Athens is announced. The Greek Government, 
having wholly or partly rejected the Turkish ultimatum, the Otto- 
man Envoy is stated to have quitted Athens on Monday, and the 
Greek Envoy to have left Constantinople on the same day, or merely 
to await the arrival of the vessel dispatched from Athens to take 


him home. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The House of Representatives passed on Monday, by 154 votes 
against 6, a resolution declaring all forms of repudiation of the 
national indebtedness odious to the American people, whose repre- 
sentatives will not coffer to the national creditors a less amount than 
the Government has contracted to pay. 

The House of Representatives passed the bill adopted by the 
Senate which permits the reorganisation of militia in those 
Southern States that have been admitted to representation in 
Congress. 

It is stated in a telegram from New York that the Fenians have 
elected General O'Neill as their president, and that no immediate 
hostilities are proposed by the brotherhood. 


CANADA. 

Sir John Young, the new Governor-General, arrived at Ottawa 
on the 27th ult., and was received with much enthusiasm, about 
3000 persons being present at the railway station to welcome him. 
He was sworn in on the Ist inst., and the ceremony is said to have 
been of a very imposing character. 





The Bishop of Argyle and the Isles has arrived at Cannes, en 
route to Palermo. Lady Alice Ewing remains in Scotland. 

During the late es the life-boats in connection with the 
National Life-Boat Institution were actively employed on various 
parts of the coast, and were instrumental in saving many lives. 


Miss Carpenter has received a hearty welcome in Bombay, and, 
having decided upon staying in that city, the Government has 
gladly accepted an offer she has made of her services in connection 
with the establishment of a female normal school there, The 
native press also has welcomed her very warmly, 


A grand funeral service in memory of Rossini was celebrated on 
Monday at the Church of Santa Croce, Florence, by order of the 
Italian Government. Most of the foreign Ministers were present, 
as well as deputations from all parts of Italy. A monument to the 
deceased composer is to be erected in the church, 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 

The National Portrait Gallery was closed on Thursday week for 
alterations and repairs, and will be reopened on the 26th inst. 

The Earl of Onslow, who is in his ninety-second year, attended 
the House of Lords yesterday week, an’ was one of the earlicst 
Peers to receive the oaths. He appeared to be in excellent health. 

Mrs. Gladstone has been compelled to remove her Convalescent 
Home from Snaresbrook to Clapton. Assistance, however, is 
greatly needed to place the institution in a position of permanence, 


Lord Houghton presided, on Tuesday, at the annual distribution 


| of prizes to the students of St. Martin’s School of Art, in con- 
| nection with the Department of Science and Art. 








The special evening services under the dome of St. Paul’s will 
be begun on Sunday, Jan. 3, and the sermon will in all probability 
be preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

After the annual presentation of the medals to the students of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, on Thursday week, the members and 
associates of that institution supped together, at Willis’s Rooms, to 
celebrate its centenary existence, 


Vice-Chancellor Giffard has given judgment on the claims of 
Mr. Cannan, as the official liquidator of the Agra and Masterman's 
Bank. Mr. Cannan’s original claim was £38,000, which was sub- 
sequently reduced to £28,000; and he nowclaimed £25,000. The 
Vice-Chancellor reduced this demand to £8070; but, asthe liquida- 
tion has been very satisfactorily arranged, he said he should award 
£9000 as remuneration. 


The foundation-stone of the new infirmary for the sick poor of 
St. Pancras—the first of such establishments about to be erected 
under the provisions of the new Act—was laid last week at Highgate, 
by Mr. Wyatt, the chairman of the St. Pancras Board of Guardians. 
Miss Burdett Coutts and a number of ladies were present, 

An underground railway is projected from the Marble Arch, 
along Oxford-street and Holborn, to the General Post Office. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hawkshaw, there would be nine stations on the line, 
about a third of a mile apart. The railway would be worked by 
stationary engines, and thus the vibration would be reduced to a 
minimum. It is supposed that this railway can be made without 
interfering with the traffic of Oxford-street. 

Mr. John Simpkins, sen., a wealthy Wiltshire farmer, the owner 
of 3000 ucres, was charged at the Guildhall, last Saturday, with 
sending the carcasses of ten sheep to Newgate Market which were 
proved to be in a putrid state and totally unfit for human food. He 
pleaded guilty, andthe magistrate said that, considering the creat 
age of the defendant, he would not send him to prison, but inflicted 
the full penalty of £20 for each carcass, and £10 10s. for expeuses. 

The prizes which were won by Englishmen at the recent Belgian 
Tir National were, together with the prizes given by the Anglo- 
Belgian Prize-Fund Committee, distributed to the winners on 
Monday evening, at Captain Mercier’s studio, Park-gate, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thomson. The report of the committee was also 
adopted, and votes of thanks passed to the officers who had con- 
ducted the competitions. 

On Tuesday the Earl of Shaftesbury opened the new schools of 
St. Andrew, Lambeth. The schools, which are situate in Roupell- 
street, one of the poorest districts in Lambeth, with houses for two 
head masters, three head mistresses, a reading-room for working 
men, and a soup-kitchen for the poor, have been erected at a cost 
of £8500, of which a small sum remains to be raised. These schools 
will accommodate 1500 children, and there are already 950 names 
on the books. 


The Right Hon. J. C. Lawrence, M.P., Lord Mayor of London, 
laid, on Tuesday, the foundation-stone of the London Middle-Class 
Schools, which are to be eracted in Cowper-street, City-road. 
There is to be a central school in Finsbury, to occupy an acre of 
ground, and to accommodate 1000 boys. Asum of £50,000 towards 
the building has been subseribed by the merchants, bankers, and 
Corporation of London ; and the payment of one guinea per quarter 
for each scholar will render the school self-supporting. 


The report of the Crystal Palace Company shows that there is a 
balance of £46,128 as the result of the year’s working. There has 
been to some extent a falling off in the receipts on ordinary days— 
a fact which the directors attribute in part to the “* unfortunate rise 
in fares’’ on the two lines of railway to the palace. On the other 
hand, the number of visitors on the days of special attraction has 
been maintained; and the attendance of season-ticket holders 
exceeds that of last year by 72,106. The restoration of that portion 
of the building which was destroyed by fire, two years ago, has 
been gradually pushed on, und the greater part of it will be 
‘** restored to the attractions of the coming Christmas season.’’-—— 
The Christmas pantomime will be produced on Monday next. It 
is entitled ‘* Harlequin Little Boy Blue, and Little Bo-Peep Who 
Lost Her Sheep.”’ 


COUNTRY NEWS. 
The friends and admirers of Mr. Charles Dickens at Liverpool 
are going to give him a public banquet. 
Mr. J. C. Ewart, who for many years represented Liverpool in 
the Liberal interest, died on Monday. 


On Tuesday the Duke of Cambridge inspected the cadets of the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 


The annual meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy for the 
distribution of prizes took place last week—Sir George Harvey, 
president, in the chair. 

Sir William Carroll, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who was 
knighted after the visit of the Prince of Wales to Ireland, has been 
re-elected as Mayor for the year 1869. 


On Thursday week the ship Gossamer, of Liverpool, bound for 
Australia, was lost on Prawle Point, South Devon, and thirteen 
persons, including the captain and his wife, perished. 


Mr. George F. Train has at length been released from the Fonr 
Courts Marshalsea. The amount of the debt and costs for which 
he had been arrested having been paid, an order for his dis- 
charge arrived last Saturday evening; and he is on his way to New 
York, having received a telegram stating that his wife is unwell, 

A claim for compensation, arising out of the Abergele catas- 
trophe, was heard last Saturday at the Manchester assizes. The 
action was brought on behalf of the three children of Mr. Lund, a 
merchant, of pat who had lost his life through the acci- 
dent, and whose profits were estimated at the rate of £1200 a year. 
The jury returned a verdict for £4350. 


Mr. Isaac Holden, president of the Mechanics’ Institution and 
School of Art at Keighley, last Saturday, laid the corner-stone of 
a new building, in which it is intended to carry on the operations 
of that institution. The cost of the building will be £12,009, of 
which £7000 has been subscribed, a grant of £500 having also been 
obtained from the Educational Department of the Government. 


John Hayes, a boy eleven years of age, hanged himself, last 
week, at Birmingham, in a fit of passion. He was told to leave 
the dinner-table for disobedi and immediately went up stairs 
and tied himself to a bedpost. When found he was quite dead. He 
was a very passionate lad, and had often threatened to kill himself, 
but his parents never — that he was in carnest. The jury 
at the inquest found him . 


The Winter Exhibition of “‘ Sketches and Studies’’ by the mem- 
bers of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours at the gallery 
in Pall-mall o: on Monday last. The benefit the Institute has 
derived from the recent liberal infusion of new blood is very per- 
ceptible on this occasion. The display is very similar in character 
to that of the elder society, and, on the whole, ranges upon almost 
the same level of merit. The demand on our space this week 
compels us, however, to postpone detailed notice for our next 
number, 
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SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 


It takes just three days to complete the efflorescence of a Speaker 
ef the House of Commons. On the day that he is chosen he is in 
the germ, and hestands before the chair in the garb of ordinary 
life, possibly with a touch of the country-gentleman in his dress. Next 
day he is in the bud, and treads delicately up the House, as if he 
were not quite at his ease, in a court dress of solemn black, and a 
“bob” wig. There is manifestly a little embarrassment in his 
attitude in the chair, which might be interpreted into the sense of 
a want of something to wrap round him. The third day, all is 
well; a veteran Speaker is himself again, and with his fuil- 
bottomed wig, and his long, wide-flowing robes, he strides along, 
with head erect, falls into an easy pose in his seat, disposes the 
silken folds of his gown around his nether limbs, and ‘ assumes his 
state” without an effort. It isto be observed of Mr. Evelyn Denison 
that never yet has he developed so much — and determina- 
tion of tone as since this latest election to the Speakership. He 
seems as if he were conscious of some hard duty to perform, and he has 
obviously nerved himself up to the full height of the occasion. This 
was decidedly manifest when he had to address the Lords Commis- 
s'oncrs, on the second day of the present sitting of Parliament, and to 
in‘orm them that her Majesty’s faithful Commons had chosen him as 
t' eir Speaker. The formularies used during this ceremony are curious 
compounds of abjectness of phrase and imperiousness of demand ; 
while the words which the Lords Commissioners address to the 
representative of the Lower House every way denote a ee 
conclusion. Not only has there to all appearance been obtained, by 
intuition, or by means of the morning papers, a knowledge 
ef the person chosen to be Speaker, but her Majesty at 
Windsor has had time to make up her mind as to the pro- 
priety of the choice, and to have com for her a pedanti- 
cally worded document, in which is signified, without reservation, 
entire assent to the selection. Thus it comes about that though 
the Speaker talks of himself personally with verbal “ humility,’’ 
he intimates that the Commons when asking for their accustomed 
rights and privileges are using a form which they only 
retain out of a chivalrous courtesy to the Sovereign. It may 
be observed that Mr. Speaker Denison in discharging this 
duty at the bar of the House of Peers really exhibited 
some powers of elocution, giving the proper subdued intonation 
to everything that related to himself and due emphasis to all that 
concerned the House of which he is the organ. Nor should it be 
omitted té™be said that, in reading the formal documents com- 
mitted to his charge, the Lord Chancellor showed great clearness 
and force of enunciation, and so pitched his voice in an area to 
which he is not accustomed as to overcome all the acoustic diffi- 
culties for which the House of Lords is famous, in 2 negative sense. 
It was thought that the recent abbreviation of the Parliamentary 
eath to about a dozen words would materially abridge the very 
tedious process known as “swearing-in ;’’ but it still seems to be 
as wearisome, slow, and long-drawn-out as ever; and this is owing 
to the necessity of every member signing the roll of Parliament, 
being introduced and shaking hands with the Speaker, who, pro 
Ade vier, is as well shaken a dignitary as even the President of the 
United States. A comparison, however, of time occupied in 
swearing in some four or five hundred members now, and that con- 
sumed heretofore, shows that in reality the proceeding is much 
shorter, while the absence of impressiveness is as apparent as ever. 
A third time there was ceremonial intercommunion between the 
Lords deputed to represent the Crown and the Commons, on 
Tuesday, The commands of her Majesty were brief, directing that 
only writs for the unseated Ministers should be moved, and then that 
a “ suitable’ (whatever that meant) recess should be taken by both 
Houses, and after that some means would be adopted to let the 
Legislature know the business which they had todo. It was not 
until after the delivery of this ‘‘ Message ’’—not a Speech from the 
Throne—that the new Lord Chancellor was perfected as a Peer, and 
0, he had still while uttering it, to sit in his black gown huddled 
up amongst the crimson, gold, and ermine of his co-commissioners. 
As to the Commons, although it was expected that there would be 
rome, if but a little, talk; there seemed to be scant curiosity 
amongst new members to witness the first throw off of the Session. 
A cursory survey through the dim light of the darksome, gloomy 
chamber in which the Commons of England are crushed together 
gave one an idea that the majority of those who were 
assembled were oldsters, either of the last or of previous 
Parliaments. Any way, the chiefs of the Opposition were 
conspicuously absent; and Mr. Ayrton, as the representative 
of the Government, sat in dignified solitude in the midst of the 
Treasury bench, looking, perhaps askance, at some unofficial tres- 
passers who ventured to occupy the extreme end seats. Nothing 
could have been more easy and assured than the manner in which 
Mr. Ayrton proceeded to lay down the law relating to new writs 
under the circumstances of the moment; and it was amusing 
to hear him, who, of all others, had he been still an independent 
member, would have elaborately criticised the situation, earnestly 
deprecating unnecessary and perfunctory talk. He was so far suc- 
cessful in his appeal that it was only on a by-point, that of the 
abserce of official knowledge by the House of the fact that the 
titioner against Mr. Goschen’s return did not claim his seat, raised 
yy Mr. Goldney, that any discussion was held. From his new- 
taken seat on the second bench, Sir Roundell Palmer did duty for 
the absent law officers of the Crown, and put it tothe House 
whether Mr. Ayrton’s word was not sufficient to establish 
anything to their satisfaction. Then Mr. Tom Collins had quite a 
reception on his striking into the discussion, old members on 
both sides seeming to rejoice that one cocentricity at least 
would be amongst them. Any way, the dictum laid down was 
accepted, and a shoal of writs was moved without remark or 
notice, except that there was cheering and applause which was 
disorderly, inasmuch as it consisted of clapping of hands at the 
mention of Mr. Gladstone’s name; while a sound half-laugh and 
half-groan from the Opposition, which was emitted at the utterance 
of the words “‘ the Right Honourable John Bright,’’ was smothered 
by the hearty cheer which burst from the Ministerialists. For nearly 
half an hour member after member poured out notices of motion for 
discussion hereafter, and it is notable that three quite new 
members—to wit, Mr. Serjeant Cox, of Taunton, Mr, Stavely Hill, 
of Coventry, and Mr. Vernon Harcourt, of Oxford—intimated that 
they meant to give the House a taste of their quality as soon as 
possible. Certain lingering Scotch and Irish returns of the last 
elections necessitate a brief meeting of the Lower House on the 29th 
inst. ; but, the Lords having adjourned to Feb. 11, it may be taken 
that the period between this and then is the “‘suitable ’’ recess men- 
tioned in the speech of the Lords Commissioners. 


The omenitione to the Roebuck testimonial fund, as pub- 
lished by the Sheffield Telegraph, amount to more than £2500. 


Mr. Miall refuses to accept a pecuniary testimonial from the 
Bradford electors. His friends are going, therefore, to give him a 
library of historical and political boo 


Mr. Gladstone has issuxd an address to the electors of Green- 
wich soliciting re-election. After referring to the resignation of 
the late Government and his call to the head of affairs by her 
Moje, the Premier assures his constituents that his Administra- 
tion will certainly use every effort in office to give effect to the 
great measures which, out of office, its members generally have 
agreed in recommending to the country. 


The volunteer movement shows no signs of flagging in the 
metropolis. Last Saturday evening 5 prince were distributed to the 
successful shots in four distinguished London co: and at each 
meeting encouraging reports were made with to the numbers 
of men forming the battalions, and their iness and attention 
to the self-im duties of citizen soldiers, The following were 
the corps:—To the Ist Administrative Battalion of the Tower 
Hamlets the prizes were ited by Lady Buxton; to the ist 
Middlesex Enginee 7 re, Ewart; to the 3rd City of London, 
by the Lord Mayor; and to the 46th Middlesex (London and West- 
minster) by wy! Eardley. On Monday Lord Cairns distributed 
the prizes to the Inns of Court corps; on Tuesday Lady Pollock, to 
the Ist Surrey; and on Thursday Viscount Enfield, to the 29th 
(North) Middlesex. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


The Desert World, From the French of Arthur Mangin. Edited 
and enlarged by the Translator of ‘‘ The Bird,’’ by Michelet. With 
160 Illustrations. (T. Nelson and Sons.) It was some months ago 
that we had the pleasure of reviewing a very good English version 
of “L’Oisean,’’ adorned with many beautiful wood engravings, 
one of which was lent to this Jow and republished in our own 
pages. The powerful genius of M. Michelet, as a French historian, 
moralist, and political writer, in spite of many peculiarities disa; 
proved by English taste and judgment, had made itself felt 
throughout Europe long before he commenced, with the aid of his 
accomplished wife, that charming series of half poetical, half- 
scientific essays on natural history—‘‘ The Sea,’”’ ‘*The Insect,’’ 
“The Bird,’ and ‘The Mountain’’—one of which has been 
noticed in the English form. As companion volumes to that most 
delightful book on ‘‘ The Bird,’’ Messrs. Nelson and Sons have now 
sroduced two equally interesting works by Arthur Mangin, ‘‘ The 

esert World’’ and ‘*‘ The Mysteries of the Ocean,’’ rendered into 
our language by the same translator, ‘‘ W. H. D. A.,’’ who had per- 
formed his office so well for Michelet. These two works have not 
so much the character of original essays, like Michelet’s, with its 
fresh novelty of thought and fascinating individuality of style, as of 
compilations from a wide range of French, English, German, and 
other writers; naturalists, travellers, and physical philosophers. 
The translator and editor has therefore made some very exten- 
sive alterations, introducing a large quantity of additional matter, 
correcting and completing the statements of M. Mangin by reference 
to the latest authorities ; the result is thus brought into a, ment 
with the most advanced scientific researches, while it is einen ted to 
the requirements of English readers, ‘‘ The Desert World’’ com- 
prises a description of each of the remarkable tracts of wilder- 
ness in different quarters of the globe, beginning with those of 
small extent but familiar to our personal experience in France 
and Great Britain, such as Dartmoor and the Fens, the Landes 
of Brittany and Gascony, or the Dunes of the North-Sea coast 
and those of the Baltic. It then into Asia, and de- 
scribes the Steppes of Russia, Siberia, and Tartary; next 
into Africa, to the sandy deserts of the Sahara and of 
Nubia, as well as those of the Arabian peninsula; the vast 
prairies and savannahs of North America, the pampas and Llanos 
of SouthgAmerica, and the plains of Australia, constitute #third 
division; in the fourth book we have a minute account of the great 
primeval forests, both of the Old World and the New, ay 
those of tropical South America and of the islands in: the Eastern 
Archipelago; the fifth and last book is devoted to the Polar or 
Arctic Region, including Lapland and the northern parts of Asia. 
The vegetable and animal species found in each of these strange 
territories are minutely described ; and so are the different tribes of 
savage mankind who inhabit or frequently visit them. An amazin 
variety of picturesque views and curious incidents is here sesentod 
to the mind. The illustrations, by W. Freeman, Foulquier, 
and Van d’Argent, are passably good, but not so good as those 
of “ The Bird.”’ 

The Mysteries of the Ocean. Translated, Edited, and a 
from the French of Arthur Mangin. (T. Nelson and Sons.) What 
has been said above, in our notice of ** The Desert World,’ may 
be applied generally to this volume. It seems to be a good de- 
scriptive account of the sea and all that therein is; but we should 
recommend, in preference to such a compilation, the reading of 
Captain Maury and Dr. Hartwig. ‘‘The Mysteries of the Ocean ”’ 
is a title not quite to our liking, and the French author is too apt 
to indulge in a vein of rhapsody which has rather a false effect. 
Nevertheless, we should pronounce this book and the one already 
reviewed a worthy pair; and the translator's pains have been 
usefully bestowed upon it. The chemical composition of the 
ocean; the history of those geological changes by which 
its form, and its division into subordinate seas, were determined ; 
the phenomena of tides, ocean currents, and especially the Gulf 
Stream ; the effects of atmospheric and electrical influences, winds 
and tempests, icebergs and marine glaciers, are — related, so far 
as modern science can tellthem. The astonishing diversity of life, 
both vegetable and animal, which is discovered under the most Cif- 
ferent conditions, at all depths and in all climates, to flourish in 
the bosom of the great waters—the whales, seals, and fishes of 
every kind, with the molluscous, crustaceous, polypous, and others, 
approaching the insect race; the zoophytes, sea-anemones, and 
their kindred; the submarine fields and forests of sea-weeda, are 
dealt with in a spirit no less comprehensive. The final chapter 
speaks of human concerns with the ocean, as in the business of 
navigation and fisheries. But we are inclined to think the whole 
subject too vast for a single treatise, 

«1 Month in the Midlands, By G. Bowers. (Bradbury, Evans, 
and Co.) The Midland Counties, Leicestershire, Northamptou- 
shire, and thereabouts, are the classic ground of fox-hunting heroes; 
and the month of November is their best time. Here are five-and- 
twenty designs of sporting scenes and “‘ moving accidents by flood 
and field,’’ with pictorial anecdotes of social humour and agreeable 
comic personality, which no artist but John Leech could surpass, 
These adventures of Harold Quorn and Dick Pytchley, with the sly 
lbve-making of Harold in the background, are pleasantly set forth. 

The Life and Perils of a Littl Rabbit. By Captain M. With 
Eleven Llustrations by J. B. Goddard, engraved by H. Harral. 
(E. Marlborough and Co.) There is something rather pleasant in 
this little verse narrative, an autobiography, of the martyrdom of 
the poor little persecuted creature, amidst so many enemies—the 
fox, the badger, the cat, the weasel, and, worst of all, the men, 
with their beagles and double-barrelled guns, their ferret and net, 
which finally bring our little friend to the poulterer’s shop in 
Holborn, and to a rabbit-pie on the dinner-table of a poor woman 
and her children. Mr. Goddard’s designs of this class of subjects 
are not unknown to our readers. Those which he has made for 
the book of juvenile entertainment under notice are good, and well 
engraved, 

The Diverting History of John Gilpin. Showing how he went 
further than he intended, and came safe home again. Illustrated 
by A. Fitz-Cook, and engraved by J.C. Whymper. (Longman, 
Green, and Co.) Nobody will ever read this famous masterpiece of 
the humorous ballad without renewed enjoyment; and some may 
like it best printed as here in red letters, and accompanied by these 
illustrations, which are not devoid of spirit. ° 

Little Rosy’s Voyage of omnes. Undertaken in Company 
with her Cousin Charley. With Forty-eight ‘Illustrations, by 
Lorenz Froélich. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) We never saw 
a prettier pair of little children, in a set of book-engravings, than 
Rosy and Charley, who are between three and six years old; as we 

mess, Rosy in her fourth year, and Charley not much over five. 
They have been thinking of the stories of travel and wild adventure 
which Charley knows, and they set off on an exploring expedition 
by themselves. The narrative is simple and lively; the pictures 
are delicious, with that air of natural grace which is found in all 
Mr. Lorenz Frélich’s designs. 

Little Rosy’s Voyage Round the World. In Company with her 
Cousins Paul and Toto. Adapted from the French of P. J. Stahl 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday). Rosy Girard is now eight years 
old, and has forgotten her perilous adventure with Cousin ~~: 
She is taken by her mamma to Paris, where she has two little 
French cousins, Paul, aged seven, and little Toto, who is only four. 
They get into a boat on the river, and drift away, as they fancy, at 
least a hundred thousand: miles, till they are wrecked on a desert 
island, like Robinson Crusoe; but in fact they are not a mile from 
home. Neither the story nor the pictures, in our opinion, are so 
good as in the other book. Rosy was prottier as a ba 

Pictures from Nature. By Mary Howitt. With Twelve Illus- 
trations printed in colours, (G. Routledge and Sons.) A chapter 
of poset, thoughtful talk for each month, concerning the 
seasonable incidents of natural and social life, from January to 
December, with a coloured picture for each month. These make 

an unpretending little book, which will please uncritical eyes. 


On Tuesday Lord William Len~ox ve his lecture on 
Wellington in private life at the College Hall, Liverpool, to a 





very appreciative audience, The hall, which holds upwards of 
500 people, was crowded, 


THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 


Our Engraving on the next page represents the noble president’s 
Lord wick’s) roan heifer Honeycomb (19881b)., which took 
the cup; and was sold, we hear, for £55 to a Reading butcher. She 
is of Bates and Babraham blood, and was bred by his Lordship; and 
there was not much doubt — the herdsmen, who are pretty 
shrewd augurs, how matters would go as soon as she entered the 
yess. She, however, showed sad temper at the weighing, and also 
uring the judging, when, by virtue of a rule which all other 
shows have discarded, the beasts are not handled by their own 
herdsmen. Mr. Foljambe’s very neat white cow, Cherry Blossom 
1959 Ib.), (by Mr. Carr’s Imperial Windsor), the winner of the 
cow prize, stands beside her; and there is a peculiar appro- 
riateness in this juxtaposition, as the latter was the reserve for the 
emale cup. Last come the three Oxford Downs (8001b.), which 
took what is generally called the cross-bred sheep cup. This trio 
are the ay op of Mr. Alfred Rogers, of Burnham, Bedford, and 
bred from the stock of Mr. Charles Howard, of Biddenham, whose 
blood was also found in Mr. Thomas James's silver medal Oxford 
Down wether (2821b.) and, combined with Leicester, in Mr. George 
Hine’s first prize cross-bred pen (7431b.). These two gentlemen 
are also ordshire men, and have therefore not to go out of the 
county for their rams. 

The “cup ox’” of the year is a Heréford, fed by Mr. W. Heath, of 
Ludham Hall, near Norwich, and bred by the late Mr. Ellesmere, of 
Berrington. He is four years and three months old, and his London 
success is only a continuation of his Birmingham, where he won 
every prize he was eligible for. This is the fourth time Mr. Heath 
has taken the cup or gold medal at the Smithfield Club; but, 
counting both sexes, he is still one cup victory behind Mr. 
Stratton. Mr. C. G. Davis, of the New Smithfield Market, 
purchased this ox, for, it is said, £86, and he was an object 
of no emall attraction on the great Christmas market day. 
Next to this ox in our Engraving is the three years’ three months’ 
Norfolk poll belonging to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and bred b . E. Farrer, of Sporle. He is a very 
neat, deep-fleshed st of his size, with small slug horns, a 

ear younger, and weighing 8281b. less than the Hereford. His 

yal Highness exhibited last year for the first time, and received a 
commendation, whereas this year he has taken two first prizes with 
Suffolk polls, and a silver medal for a wether between a langwoo! 
and a Southdown in the cross-bred extra stock. We have given 
this medallist below the oxen. It is a very good and thick twenty- 
month sheep (2621b.), and bred from the stock of Lord Sondes and 
Mr. Bradfield. The single specimens beside it are selections from 
the silver-cup pens of Lord Berners and Lord Walsingham, who 
know no rivals in Leicesters and Southdowns at this season. The 
weight (on the Club machine) of the pens respectively are 750 lb. 
and 668lb. Lord Berners has won the Cup in 1857 and 1865-8; 
and, but for the interposition of Lord Sondes, there has been oaly 
one year’s check to Lord Walsingham’s prowess in 1863-8, His 
Lordship’s sheep were so good this year that the judges me-ely 
looked over the side of the pen, and did not deem it necessary even 
to have them out. 

We give an Illustration also of the scene at the special service 
held on Sunday week, in the evening, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
Rural Dean and Vicar of Islington, for the religious benefit of the 
herdsmen, shepherds, and other men from the country, who had 
come to London in attendance on the cattle. It was a short and 
simple service, and attended by nearly all the men so employed. 





THE BOLTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


The new building of the Mechanics’ Institution at Bolton, in Lanca- 
shire, was opened a few days ago, with an Exhibition of Fine Arts 
and Manufactures, which contains many interesting objects. The 
opening ceremony was performed by a distinguished guest of the 
town, Mr. Anthony Trollope, who made ‘a pleasant and sensible 
speech to a large audience in the Lecture Hall. The whole com- 
y, headed by the ~~ of Bolton in his robes of office, with the 
rough members, Mr. John Hick, M.P., and Colonel Gray, M.P., 
the Mayors of Blackburn, bed og" and other neighbouring towns, 
had come in procession from the Townhall. They walked through 
all the rooms, and assembled in the Lecture Hall. After some 
music, with the singing of the National Anthem, Mr. Alderman 
Harwood, president of the institution, gave a brief account of its 
history ; Mr. Anthon: ene = next spoke, declaring the institu- 
tion opened ; he was followed by the Mayor, the borough members, 
and Mr. C. D. Darbishire; the company sang the Old Hundredth 
Psalm, and then dispersed to view the exhibition. There was a 
luncheon at the Co-operative Hall. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Lady Darling, relict of General Sir Ralph Darling, 
G.C.H., has just been proved in the London Court; also that of 
Richard Sommers Gara, Esq., formerly M.P. for Exeter, deputy- 
lieutenant for Devon, and High Sheriff in 1852, which was sworn 
under £90,000; and that of William Gerald Walmesley, Esq., 
under £70,000. 

The will of the Rev. Sir Nicholas Chinnery, Bart., M.A., was 
proved in Ireland, under £120,000 personalty. Sir Nicholas had 

neathed the whole of his property to his daughter and only 
child, who perished with him in that dreadful railway accident at 
Abergele, and stipulated that, should her children not live to attain 
vested interests in the property, the same should be divided amongst 
certain religious societies. 

The will of John Harrison Aylmer, Esq., late of Walworth 
Castle, Durham, was proved in the court at Durham, under 
£12,000 personalty, by the surviving executors, Sir John Jocelyn 
Coghill, Bart., and the Rev. John Davie Eade, M.A., Hon. Canon 
of Durham and Vicar of Aycliffe, the testator’s brothers-in-law. 
The wil. is dated 1855, and a codicil, 1866. The testator, with his 
wife and eldest son and others of his family, perished in the 
Abergele railway accident. He had bequeathed to his said 
eldest son on his attaining twenty-one all his Government and 
other securities, making provision for his younger children out of 
his real estate and also from the marriage settlement on the 
decease of testator and his wife; and subject thereto he devised to 
each of his sons in succession all his freehold estates, together with 
the furniture and effects in Walworth Castle, to be held by such 
one of them as might become entitled to the castle, 

Letters of administration of the estates and effects of the 
following persons, who died intestate, have just been grantei]— 
viz., Sir Francis Wood, Bart.; William Beaver Neale, Esq., late 
British Consul at the Pirwus : and William Henry Barton, Esq., 
Deputy Master and Comptroller of the Royal Mint. 


The new Lord Chancellor is gazetted as Baron Hatherley, of 
Down Hatherley, in the county of Gloucester. 


Before Ng og See the late Government authorised a t 
£5000 to Mr, Rassam and £2000 each to Lieutenant Prideaux 
and Dr. Blanc, for the sufferings they endured in Abyssinia. 


In the course of the breaking up of the steamer Milano, at 
Trieste, a packet of 10,000 gold florins was found in the timber- 
work, This sum had confided by a mercantile house to the 
vessel for conveyance, eight or nine years a, but, having been 
missing ever since, was generally supposed to have been stolea, 


An elegant and simple apparatus, called the electric wand, for 
roducing an electric current, without ——s bas been intro- 
uced by the London Stereoscopic Company. y it a variety of 

experiments, combining amusement with instruction, cin readily 
be performed. 


The committee of the Cobden Club has resolved to present 
annually a gold medal for the best essay on some public question 
with which Mr. Cobden's political career has been identitied, tho 
subject of the essay to be annually selected by the committee. The 
gold medal will be given this year for the best essay “On the best 





way of developing improved politics! and commercial relations 
between Great Britain and the Unive’ States of America,” 
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BIRTHS. 

On the 10th inst., at Claremont-place, Newcastle-on-Tyns, tho wife of 
George Thompson Dickinson, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 14th inst., at Meadow Cottage, Teddington, the wife of F. W. 
Engelbach, Esq., of & son. 

On the Sth ult., at Caracas, Venezuela, 8.A., the wife of Frank Heary 
Smith, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the Sth inst., at Backwood, near Neston, Cheshire, Mrs. Theodore 
Rathbone, of a daughter. 

On the 5th inst., at Reedley Bank, near Burnley, the wife of William 
Robinson, jun., Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Thursday, Oct. 8, at St. Saviour’s Church, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
South-Eastern Africa, by the Rev. C. Maber, James Wainhouse, third son 
of the Rev. J. J. Topham, New Longford, Manchester, England, to Emilie 
Louisa, second daughter of P. Davis, Esq., Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

On the Sth inst., at Chiswick Church, by the Rev. L. W. T. Dale 
Alexander Sich, Esq., of The Mall, Chiswick, to Helen Frances, youngest 
ar hter of the late Henry Sich, Esq., of Chiswick. No cards. 

On Oct. 26, at Valparaiso, C hili, South America, by the Rev. R. Dennett, 
Frederick L. B., eldest son of T. H. Shanklin, Esq., of Liverpool, to Martha 
Amelia, eldest daughter of Cornelius Brady, Esq., of The Larches, Stratford- 
road, near Birmingham. No cards. 

On the - inst., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. Canon 
an, C. Caldwell, Esq. , of New Gran e, in the county of Meath, 
nd, to sophia Frances C ‘ust, daughter of t e late Hon. W. Cust. 


DEATHS. 

On the 9th inst., at the residence of her uncle, 7, York-terrace, 
Park, Ellen Annie Knight, in her 7th _ x : 

On the 9th inst., at The Cliff, Leyburn Wensleydale, Elizabeth, wife of 
H. T. Robinson, Esq., and second daughter of Wil Parchas, Esq., West 
Burton, aged 51. 

On the 4th inst., at her residence, No. 15, Welli : 
road, Chelsea, Margaret, the eldest daughter of the late Charles Clifford, 

-» aged 84. 
mn the Sth inst., at Radley’s Hotel, Southampton, Thos. Rice 
Esq., of the Island of Barbadoes, West "Indies, aged 56 years. 


*,* The charge for the Insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is Five 
Shillings foi . wh announcement. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 25. 


Suypay, Dec. 20.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Antioch, martyred at Rome, 115. St. Paul’s Cathedral, morning 
service: Rev. H. Brookfield, M.A., preacher at the Rolls Chapel. 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s : the Rev. the Sub-Dean. Chapel Royal, 
Savoy, evening service: Rev. Stopford Brooke, Chaplain to her Majesty. 

Monpay, 21.—St. Thomas, Apostle. Shortest day.——F, y read his 
first paper at the Royal Society, 1820. Winter Quarter begins. 

Tvespay, eg of Smalcald, formed by the Protestant Princes of 
Germany, | 1530. Moon’s first ‘quarter, 4.28 a.m.——Meeting of Civil 
Engineers’ Institution (Anniversary) ; Ethnological Society, 8 p.m. 

Wepwespay, 23.—S8t. Victoria, virgin and martyr. Sir Charles Eastlake, 
painter, President of the Royal Academy, died, 1865 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m. (Mr. H. Bryceson on the Electric Organ). Geo- 
logical Society, 8 p.m. 

Tuvaspay, 24. —Geoi I., King of Greece, born, 1845. William Makepeace 
Thackeray, novelist, died, 1863. 


Fripay, 25.—Christmas Day. Charlemange crowned Emperor by the Po ope, 
r. 








St. Ignatius, Bishop ef 








at Rome, 800.——St. Paul’s Cathedral, morning service: the Dean, 


H. L. Mansel. ae Royal, 8t. James’ s: the Rey. the Sub-Dean. 
Satunpay, 26.—St. Stephen martyr. Thomas Gray, poet, author of the 
“Elegy” and the “ ,»” born, +716. 





TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 2%. 
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sIx COLOURED PLATES. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
ros 
1seg, 
CONTAINING 


THREE PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE, 


FROM PAINTINGS BY ALFRED HUNT; ALSO 
THREE PICTURES OF WILD FLOWERS, 
DRAWN AND DESCRIBED BY WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.S., 
PRINTED BY LEIGHTON BROTHERS’ CHROMATIC PROCESS 
TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; 
ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS OF REMARKABLE PHENOMENA, 


WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES 


THE BRITISH FLEET OF 1869, 
DRAWN BY E. WEEDON; 


together with a marge omeunt of useful and valuable information, which 

has during the -one Cy made the Intustratzp Lonpox 

Atmawack the ee le and elegant companion to the library and 
wing-room table; whilst it is universally acknowledged to be by far the 
Almanack ever published. 

Taz Sariie Itivstr2atep Loxypow Atmanacx is published at the office 

of the Intustratep Loxpox News, 198, Strand, and sold by all Booksellers 

and Newsagents, 
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HE late ARCHBISHOP. of CAN TERBU RY, 
Brom Kn. hed by his Grace on behalf o 





in a Sermon 
f the CANCER HOSP ITAL, London and 


¢ is no disease more pitiable homes 4 that to which this Institution is specially 
de voted. From the first symptoms of attack one long course has commonly been pro; 
nosticated—a "fearful looking for of a lingering progress towards a death of eneuik. 
Could the greatness of the suffering be iald bet re you—could you be shown its severity 
so as to sce it in its true poome wtions and natural colours, no one endued with the 
feelings of humanity could resi«t the spectacle; they would think all they possessed a 
trifling sacrifice if, at such a price, they could mitigate such misery ; and yet they 
meee that ee sufferings exist as surely as they were spread before their eyes. 
therefe is a case in which I may justly ome your liberal contributions, that 
the relief afforded by this Hospital may more nearly approach the amount of miser ry 


ite ndeavours to remc« 
Strand ; Secretary's Office, 167, Piccadilly (opposite 


Sy _ 








Bankers, Mesers. Coutts and Co., 
to Bond- cee t), London 





OSPITAL for DISEASES of the CHEST, Victoria Park. 
CHRISTMAS APPEAL.—The Committee very earnestly appeal for FUNDS, 
which are now urgently required to meet the heavy expenses of the winter season. The 
Hospital depends entirely on voluntary support. 
pankers—Mesers. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54, Lombard-street. 
Hewey Sewert, Hon. Secretary. 
Ricaaagp P, Siares, Secretary 


Offices, 24, Finsbury-cirens. 
: 7 " - 
Le°xyPox LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
#1, King William-street, E. 
Amount of Policies pao 4 in force. . 
Amount of ae oe pa! 
Pree iol Raren Heath." 
Vice- President-—altred Head, Esq. 

Founded in 1906 on the principle of Mutual Assurance and on the plan of redacing 
the Annual Premiums, after seven years, to the k.west amount consistent with the 
security of the Society 

The hepcotion this year (1968-9) is as follows :— 
On all Policies taken ont before om ag 1356 oe 


dant - 
And it ts folly expected, that to all New Ir Insorers it will begin at 


The average em nm the Redaction of Premium 
onl rthe Fas years , um has been 1 per ont per ‘annaum 





£7,900,000 
5,330,000 


n, a 


ILLING a: and ( CO., , 366, Gray’ s-inn-road, ADVERTISING 
CONTRACTORS for England and France on all Railwa: %, Street 7 1m 
Omnibuses, and inside Railway Carriages. Ageuts for Enamelied [ron Tablets, & 


O THE NERVOUS and PARALYSED. —BRIGHTON. 














Mr. HARRY LOBB,S Electrician, ») 
Old Stetue, offers to to Patients the coniforts of a Wenn my Air, and th > roto al 
employment of the latest discoveries in Medical to st books 
street, Lon Lendon ; or. 4, Old Stains, Brighton. 
E. | MILES and SON, DENTISTS, 
. 


oR ED ire mJ fav rerpool street -street 
The best Sets ot Teeth and Latest , 


A, ESKELL, SURGEON DENTIST, Author of “ Dental 
talted Dally’ es lutthertor at his oni’ a , Tooth Extraction,» & 0 oh — Saas 


OANS upon the most favourable TERMS, through Messrs. 
iD. sOuES and CO., 18, Newington-causeway, 5.E. Financial Agra‘, 
Annui , Reversions, and Life Policies gold. 








NOW READY, 
In a Folio Volume, printed on toned paper, and handsomely 
und, with gilt cover, and gilt edges, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 


A HISTORY: 


INCLUDING 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF KING THEODORE, 


wita 


ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Engraved from Sketches by the Special Artists and Corre. 
spondents of the Inivatrarep Lonpon News, and reprinted | 
from this Journal. 
CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. The Country and People. 
Il. King Theodore. 
Ill, The British Captives. 
SS Bommng By cme 
to Highlands, 
vi. Land T: ort. 
VII. The March Half-way. 
VIII. Break Up of the Kingdom, 
IX. The Mountain March. 
X. Theodore’s Defeat. 
XI. Fall of Magdala. 
XII. Departure. 





Published at the Intvstrratep Lonpoxn News Office, 198, 
Strand, W. C.; and to be had of all Booksellers. 








YALDWELL’S FOR DANC ING. —Open Every Evening. 


j ix private Lessons, at any hour, with Lady assistance, £1 ls. The Gr 
Juvenile Ball, Tuesday, Jan. 12. Commence at Seven. Dean-street, Soho. 








Admission, 15. 


Gilt Frame, 














ICK WHITTINGTON.- a A W: ash: able Glass 

and Board complete, 4s. 34.—P. GARBANATI, Carver and Gilder, Picture-Frame 
Maker, and Plate-Glass Factor, 36, Glas shouse-street, Regent-street. 

DUCATION.—THETA, Richmond-hill, Surrey. 





4 FRENCH and GERMAN PROTESTANT ESTABLISHMENT "tor ( 
MEN’ 





8 DAUGHTERS. Six Resident Governesses and Twelve Visiting Masters for 
nglis french, German, Drawing, Painting (daily), Italian, Latin, Music, Singing, 
Dane ing, Scientific Lectures, &c. Conversational proficiency under French and 


German governmesses. Religious instruction by a clergyman. Inclusive terms, 40 gs. to 
50g8. Parents can best appreciate the domestic arrangements, which include single 
beds, by inspection and reference. The house, with five acres of land, contains forty- 

nine lofty rooms and four bath-rooms. 


GTAMMERING. —DR. ALTSCHUL, Prof. 





of Declametion 











OME AMUSEMENTS. —BAGATELLE BOARDS, of 
the best mobs, from mplete. Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 81, Strand, Loadoa, W.0. ed 
OME AMUSEMENTS.— MINIATURE BILLIARD 
TABLES, from £7, complete. Illustrated Catalogue t-free. 

re anh ASSER and SHERWLN, 81, Strand, London, Wo. 

OME AMUSEMENTS.—CROQUET for the TABLE, 
from I4s., complete. Illustrated Catalogue post-free 

ASSER and SHERWIN, 81, Strand, Tenaen, W.0. 
B: ESIQU E.—The New Game, with -Fwo Packs, 
ds, Markers, and Rules, complete in elegant boxes, 5s., Ts. 64., 





highly- finished Car 
nd —ASSER and SHERW WIN, Si, Strand ; and 69, Oxford-strest, W., Londoa. 


YHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—A New and 
J Well-assorted Stock of Articles suitable for C hristmas and New.Year's' Gifts, 
from Is. to £90.—ASSER and SHERWIN, 81, Strand, W.C.; and 69, Oxford-st., W. 


AIRY WANDS, Magic Spills, Surprise, Metallic 
Spectrum Lights in all colours. No poisonous sulphur, antimony, or arsenical 
tumes. 30, Is.; free, 14stamps. To be had of all toydealers ; ‘and atthe inventors’, 
DUG WELL and SONS, Toy Importers, 5, New-road, Oxford-street, E. 


NHE LEVEE, a New Round Game, peers, Heraldic 
Characters from the King to the Policeman. Novelty in * 
galens and original. Forty Cards of five Suites, in box, with rules, 

or t stamps. —Bincuam, Wholesale 
London. 


HE 

















the 








i. bi post t os 


Publisher, &c., Bristol; only, Evans aad Son, 


OF THE SEASON—VICTORIA 
jesty). Ogilvy’s One Shilling Games—* Langhing Mado 
-On the Cards.”"—London: D, OGILVY (Marshall's Library), 


GAME 


Eag,” “ Fireside Fun, 
x » Migware- road, 


EYLESS C LOCKS. —DENT, 61, Strand; and 34, Royal 
Exchange.—-NEW PATENT CLOC ks, winding, setting hands, ‘and 1 
lating without a ke The absence of winding-holes in the face paprores he 
appearance of these c ocks, and does away with the necessity of openin; case, 
whi ch, being almost air- tight, ensures @ ey - than usual wrfases clean 
ing. ne newest patterns in ormoulu, marble, ck. — Dent and Oo., 
Watch and Clock Makers to her M td aud H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 6, 
Strand, W.C.; and 4, Reyal Exchange, 





OR ELEGANCE, Style, Price, and Pattern, no Jewellery 

fe equal to the New Tortoiseshell Material inlaid with 18-carat gold, Py which 

gold ela was awarded at the Paris International Exhibition — 1567. A Set con 
si stir of rooch and Earrings, in velvet-lined case, forwarded free ~ by 
pted for 


. “on n receipt of Post-Office order for l4s., 1%8., or 20s. Admirably 
*re. ents.— SAMUEL, 3, St. Paul’ s-square, Birmingham. 
AIR JEWELLERY for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Gold-mounted Hair Rings, from 6s. 64. Gold Lockets, from 5s. Hair Alberts, 
Lo = a. wi variety of Jet Ornamenta.—HOOPER'S, 3, Charles-street, Oxford-stroet. 
ndon, 


YHRIST MAS PRESENTS, ” First st ~ Rate in Finish, ‘Elegant 
/ in Design, Moderate in 


Price, Extensive in Variety.—Bagatelle Billiards and 
Ches:.—MEC HI and BAZIN, 122, Rege nt-street. — Dressing-Bags and Dressing-Cases, 
Desks, Despatch-Boxes, Work Tables and Boxes, Everything for the Toilet and 
Work-Table, Mechi's Magic Strop and Paste, and peculiar Steel Razors; Superto 
Table Cutlery, Tea-Trays, Card-Cases, Purses, Cigar-Uases, Smolling-Botties, Card 
Trays. Albums for Carte de Visites, the new Handkerchief and Glove Boxes, &c. 
Catalogues post-free.—112, Regent-street. Established 1427 


B.C. PATENT DESPATCH-BOX. JENNER and 
. KNEW STUB'S newly-invented A.B.C. andl, 2, 3, Demat h- pose 4, from 
10s. Gd, Ws. Gd, ** There can be no question as to the value of this invention.” —Pos 


A B.C. P ATENT DESPATCH-BOX.—* This 


A. ». al le 








really 

















Appropr ate 
roughout the Kingdom 


EWSPAPERS. — The 
GAZETTE, ry) other News 
Discount for Cash. A List sent free 


street, W. 
Pasa AGE-STAMPS.—A priced CATALOGUE 
of FOREIGN and COLONIAL POSTAGE-STAMPS sent post-free for two 
nee. LINCOLN, jun., 492, New Oxford-street, London. A packet of 230 
-- ad Os. post-free. 60 different American Local Stamps, 2s. 6d. 


EACHERS and SCHOOLMASTERS before ordering 
fresh onneite fee os of Rehool Books and Materials should get THOS. MURBY'S New 
Illustrated OGUE and PRICE- 5 IST, ex —~ = Specimen Pages of all his 
new and A Mane tional Works, the agg sale of which exceeds 400,000. 
Catalogues post free. .—Address, 32, Bouverie-strect Meet. street, London, E.0. 


and Printsellers 





TIMES, GLOBE, PALL-MALL 
papers forwarded to All Parts of the World ata 
y JOHN WaAsd and CO., 4, Savile-place, “Regent- 








+ y — 
HE NEW IMPERIAL ENV ELOPE rears 
only Envek ~~ ah ever made that th | Gnteg a han aeons yogram or Coat of 
Arms proper! be had of the Registe roprietors, EMLAH SMITH and 
CO., at their tanutactory #2. Rathbone-place, Oeioed ateeet, Y. Manufacturers of 
the only perfectly-secure Envelopes. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO?—Send N 
and County to CULLETON'S HERALDIO OFFICE. 








yame 
3s. 64. plain ; Ske otched 


& Heraldic Colours, 7s. Ba t Engraved on Seals, seen. and Steel Dies, 
; Manual of Hera’ » & Sd. , poet -free, by T. Culleton, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin's: ne), W.C 





nal + . 
ULLETON S PLATES for MARKING LINEN require 
preparation, wg 8 are easily used. Initial Plate, Is.; Name Plate, 2s. 6d, ; 
Set of "Movable Nurebers Crest or Monogram Plates, Ss., with direc ine pore 
bake ooh or stam ps, by T.C aueton, 25, Cranbeurn-street ‘corner of St. Marti 
e) 











Pt logy, JRES, effectually and —— aently, the various contrivance.—Punch, Nov , is. “Cannot fail to be usctu 
LMPEDIMENTS of SPEECH. a sb sping, Stuttering, &c.—9, Old Bond-street, W. ece aatreet NNER and KNEWSTUB,to the ‘Queen, 33, St. James’s-street, aad 6, 
TAMMERING. —DR. AL TSCHUL AVOIDS all B.0. PA TEN iT “DESPATCH-BOX. — * Reflects 
w MECHANICAL APPLIANCES, be the defects recent or of long standing, due to ° gre at credit « n Messrs. Jenner and Knewstub."—G! »wworm. ‘“ EBoonomises 
NERVOUSNESS or any other cause. Long experience.—9, Old Bond-street, W spe. ; =" ar. 7” nee on to all lovers of order.”"—Illus. Lon. News. 33, St. James's-st., 
and 6s, ermyn-et 
Qj TAMMERING—ELOCUTION.—Dr. ALTSCHUL’S (the . he a, aR — . 
Viceroy of Egypt's late Tutor) simple, easy, rapid Method ensures certain B I L L I A R D 5 
BS irrespe tive of age or sex. Successful preparation for Parliame ah. Cc a - combined with 
Bar, or Stage.—Norr. No fee for an interview at the Pupil's; or at Dr DINING, Lins ARY, c HALL TABLES 
country.—9, Old ‘Bond- street, | AILE'S PATENT 
aaa EL can be changed by one person trom s Billiard t.e Dining Tad! » five times in a minute 
RITH'S Large PHOTO- -PICTURES, for CHRISTMAS ayy 1 Te 
a wEW TBA ‘8 GIFTS. at ra ot Que Thousand of the best Photo- COOPER and HOLT. 
ever oe uw comprisin ¢ finest Landscape and Architectural Scenery le Manufacturers wlesale ant . abinetr “Ts slat rers, 
re e World. ortfolios at low prices. Sold by the principal Booksellers Gole Manufectarers, Wholesale and Expors © xf tnakers and Upholsts 


48, 49, and 30, Bunhill-row, E.« 
Five minutes’ walk gens the Met i an, Moorgate-strect, and North Lon foa, 
ad-stree’ ilway Stations. 





HE IMPROVED SIDE SADDLE 
is very Light and Durable, has Ventilating Panel, 
the Bearings, which gives additional ease to 


ree - ‘ 
tea Tos 
(‘‘Registered’’) 
and is fixed without 
rae and Rider. Gentlemen's 5 












on me principles. Harness, the Best and Lightest, iesars. LANGDON 
Saddler, 9, Duke-street, Manchester-square,Londc pa, establ feel ® years 
Prize Medal, 1851; Paris, 1856; London, 1432 
r Toiwe TEA , r ‘a r 
UBBUCKS’ PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT 

most durable and beautifal paint known, and is proved to be better 
purposes than the pernicious lead is unaffected by bil 
noxious gases r heat t s ingredient, and adapted in 
all respects to the use of the painter J pure whit n Ys 
“ Hubback, London Patent * Thomas Hubbuck and Son, Whitelead 


and Varnish Works, 24, Lime-street, London. 


UBBUCKS’ ANTI-CORROSIVE PAINTS.—Tie 

most valuable poston cti ron roofs, bridges, piers, ships. ont buildia ~ 1 
exposed to stormy wea ng sun; they soon bec me extremely hard, 
© OPP 








vd n 
do not blister, and are very “darable. They are made of stone, slate 
blue eern, or any other colow 7. that is desired.—Thomas Hab! bac k and 502, 
lead, Vil, Pa'nt, and Varnish Works, 24, Lime-street, London 


He BBUCKS’ NTI-OXIDATION COMPOSITION, 
for Coating Iron ait wi Ships Bottoms, a presery ative agai ast Coutt ing 

and corrosion. This Composition is re ady for immediate use , and « bviates the waste 
of carrying unmixed paints, oils, dri 





"White 


ers, It is also ~able to all the purposes of 

other paints. —Thomas Hub bu ck and Son, Whitelead oa and v arnish Works, No. at, 
Lime street, London. 

LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES. —_ . The above 


Ales are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, 
by FINDLATER, 








te tpt -CARDS by CULLETON.—Fifty, best quality, 
$0 Eibossed “Envelopes, with Maiden’ Name” ise, a ifs 
| ~- ae S Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-lane), we & 


vy = " = > 
ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY 
contains a Ream < the hy best Paper and 500 Envelopes, ? stamped in the 
most elegant way wi Crest and Motto, Monogram, or Address. and the 
engraving of steel Die included. Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. Culleton, 25, 
Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 











ONOGRAMS, by CULLETON, the most  — in 
a colvars, Quarter ream good “eg cy | 125 high Sop Ravelege mped in 


me a oy. Monogra: y part on 
e ua 


je. 4 
receipt o letom E lngvover be the > Gace, a and Dicsinker to tne Board 
‘f Treas 25, $5 Cnenbonre. street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


CCENTRIC MONOGRAMS 

Macmichael.—These Monc 
duced. One Dozen post-free 2 « 

MACMICHAEL, Heraldic Stati oner to LS ‘Me 


HOTOGRAPHY LEARNT IN AN HOUR.—DUBRONT'S 


PATENT. Complete rout hic Apparatus from £2. No dark roo 
required. we Guide on recet Pe sta = Be Figs — 
ECHERTIER, BARB E, and CO” 0, Regent- atrect, Ww. 


AGIC- LANTERN SLIDES.—The Patent Enamel 
a, wines Lantern Slides are more artistic and better finished, at one fourth th 
0! ins 
S Lhave had the Enamel Magic-Lantern Slides tried on the large screen of the 
Institution, and am very pleased with them ; the drawing and colouring are excellert, 
and evidence Se advance of artistic taste in this country. hey are very » uperior to 
the ordinary hand- — slides.”"—From Professor Pepper, of the Royal Polytechnic 


Lists of a Zabjects and prices on oe a. 
D and Makers, 339, Oxford-street, , London. 





for ALBUMS, by 

a - superior to anything of the kind yet pro- 
, or Four Dozen free for 5s. 44. —J 

ielete, 27, King's-road, London, 8.W. 








ARNA 
HE ENCHANTED ALBUM, or Magic Book.. —By merely 


ing on the edges of this cachented volume it instantly filled with an end- 
leas aed Engraving, or is composed of blank leaves, at will. Post-free, with full 
instructions, = 


i. G. CLARKE and CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 











HE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.—The Breatest wonder 


of the This marvellous o toy, with 1 5 
4. ite * nr ptical toy, with 12 strips of figures, price Ss. Uar- 
RKE and Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY.—The 


Mountebanks go thro their grotesque 
wires, or oe. the A ~ A. 
stamps. G.CLARKE and © Co., 








Merry 
bols withost the aid of strings, 
—- 


sarc Jpn pi ‘Pn ree for 
HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON EARTH.—A 
ew Parlour Pastime; 50,000 Comical Transformations. Endless amuseme at 
for parties of wes in 
G. CLARKE and CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—ROARS OF LAUGHTER. 


‘These wonderful i -e through their extraordinary evolutions dally. The 











pal sent pot =: for 14 sta 
4. ¢. CLARKE aud 0O., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, 


MACKIE, TODD, and CO., at their new London-bridge Stores, 
London Bridge, 8.E. 
— - =x — 
HE HORSESHOE FALL, NIAGARA, ond JUNE 
Wedd IN OHIO, painted by GODFREY N. FRANKENSTET These remark 
—T. © able Pictures are now being exhibited at the FINE-ART GALL bay" 43, Pi soadil y. 


Admission 1s 


HE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN “WATER COLOURS. 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS 

is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall-mall, East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is. Gas on dark days, 
iLLIAM OaLLow, Secretary. 


EXETER HALL. 


On MONDAY NEXT, DEO. 21, will be repeated the 





ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


Conductor Mr. Costa. 


Thirty-seventh Annval Christmas Performance of Handel's MESSIAH. Principal 
Yocallste— Mise _— h Wynne, Madam  Geinton. Dolby, Mr. Vornen Rigby, t. 
Santiey. Tickets, 3s., 5e.; and Stalls, 10s. 6d., at No. 6, Exeter Hal 

3 Notr, —The feceinatie of Handel's MS. of TP leciaee 





tretn the original io her 
ibrary, wan 3 be seen and had as above, price 23s.; or superior toned paper 


s 
Ledge by inding, 50s ? 


Mi ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’'S HALL. 
i The Gomerste wil be RESUMED on MONDAY EVENING, JAN.4, on which 
occasion Madame Arabella Goddard and Herr Joachim will make their first a rance 
this season, Sofa Stalls, Ss.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, Is. Programmes and Tickets 
at Ch -ppell and Co.’ #, 50, New Bond- ‘street 


‘R. CHARLES DICKENS'S FAREWELL READINGS. 
The FIRST READING of the SECOND oorEss te | tate pace in ST. 

JAMES'S HALL, on TUESDAY ), DEC 

will READ his CHRISTMAS © AROL ‘and THE T 

Stalls, 7s. ; Stalls, Os.; Balcony, 36.; Admission, is. Tickets at Cap and Go.’ a, =. 

Piocediiin. md-street; Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; and at Austin’s, 

+00 


x "CHRISTMAS EVE, THURSDAY, DEC. 24, 
CHRISTY Miners RELS 


l give an EXTRA AFTERNOON "ERFORMANCE, at the ST. JAMES'S HAL! re 














Piccadilly, = for the Little now home for the Christmas Holidays 

visit to the Chri Minstrels at this festive season is always looked forward to - tue 
thousands of Little Ones kc with feelings of the most tatense 
delight. It would gladden the heart of a to rae the jor r tJ of the 


oe Sears 
elicited 


* Hall at this season of ear, and 
listen to the tiny ecreams of laughter el by the Seras concelte A the inex- 
haustib! 1 fund of sonnose of + ty Bealls, A Glorious Programme, 
rep and Fun. Fauteuils, Ss. | oe | + a a ory. is : 
: ildren under Twelve. \—-¥ price to the Stalls and »; 
to Le ordered for 4 ickete gud pipers ot | Me "Sitcnetl %, 3 Oia Pond akrest : 
of Mr. Austin, at the B Hall, daily from Nine ti o 1 Seven. 


anager, Mr. Fanpentcx Buroxss. 


pine 





R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED will commence their 
SEASON on WEDNESDAY, DEC. 23, with Rou om va in hy = 
r. Frank Meters and a dile. Rosa D'Erina will a Musical 
travageres THE LAST OF THE PALA DIN Thursday 
Saturday, a’ Thieves and = ROYAL GALLERY OF TLLUSTRATioS ° 
am! Jhildren under 


Pore , 28., Ser, and Ss. ; O Twelve, during 
holidays, ts., @s., and 3s, 


CBzSTAL PALACE, 








—NEXT MONDAY. —The Grand 





Comic Christmas Pantomime, with 
I rage ries, entiitied HARLEQUIN LITTL ¥ BLUE. aad pete 
nor KING, on the Great oe . Hf nett, Dec vi, and follow 
Half i order to 8 "witnessing it before 


i ~past Three 
the qt ty of the very 
Monday to 





tay Dec 1 to 8 ONE-SIILLING DAYS. 

















DEC. 19, 1868 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 























- CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN LONDON, 
Visitors to London during the Holidays should not fail to rosist the great aad 
2 sparkling Entertainment of the origina! 
C HE 15 7.2 MIN S5 RE L 
which has attracted highly fashionable and densely-crowded audiences to the 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, EIGHT TIMES IN EACH WEEK, 
for nearly four consecutive years, an event altogether without parallel in the history 


of amusements, 
will take place as usual in the 
"Ss GREAT H 


8, 





THE CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ 


G BAND CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 
8T. JAMES 


which has recently been most gorge msly decorated at a cost of several thousand pounds. 
EXTRA GRAND and ILLUMINATED DAY PERFORMANCES 
wil ven EVERY AFTERNOON, at THREE, 
DAY, DEC. 26, Continuing DAILY until SATURDAY, 
. JAN. 2, inclusive. 

The Day Performances will be precisely the same in every respect to those given at 
Night. Terminating in time to admit of visitors dining and then attending one of the 
“Theatres to witness the Pantomime at night. Every West-End Omnibus will set 
1 soueers down at one or other of the entrances of the Hall. returning to all parte 
after the Performance: an advantage not possessed by any other place of amusement in 
London. Doors open at Two for Day Performance; at Seven for the Evening. 

fanager, Mr. Frepexicx Bueorss. 


MINSTRELS 
J HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 
‘The first of the Series of Extra Grand Performances given by the Christy Minstrels, 


in the 
ST. JAMES'S GREAT HALL. REGENT-STREET, and PICCADILLY, 
- u will take place on 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. %, at THREE; 
and will be continued as follows :— 
bhaturday Evening, Dec, 26, at Eight Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 31, at Three. 
Monday Afternoon, Dec. 28, at Thursday Evening, Dec. 31, at Eigh t. 
Monday Evening, Dec. 28, at i 
‘Tuesday Afternoon. Dec. 29, at 
ees yy Dec. om at Eight. 
ednesday Afternoon, Dec. 30, at Three. | Saturday Evening, Jan. 2, at Eight. 
Wednesday Evening, Dec. 30, at Eight. od . » - 
Doors open fer the Day Performances on Saturday and Monday at Two; all other 
days at Half Past Two. Open for every Evening Performance at Seven o' Olock. 
Fauteuils, 5s, ; Stalls, 38. ; Balcony, 2s.; Area and Gallery, 1s. 
NO FEES OR EXTRA CHARGES WHATSOEVER. 


. OY ta or * neu r 

‘HE CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—In order to secure the comfort of the entire audience, 

and to prevent the crowding and confusion usually attendant on the holiday perform- 

ences, Extra Entrances will be made use of to all parts of the hall. Holders of Stall 

and Fauteuil Tickets will find an extra entrance for their accommodation on the 

Viceadilly side, so that they may walk into their places as comfortably as into their 

own drawing-rooms. There will be no more tickets disposed of than will fill the hall 
without inconvenience. 


ill be gl 
Commencing on BOXING 


ay mn, Jan. 1, at Three. 
Friday Evening, Jan. 1, at Fight. 
Saturday Afternoon, Jan. 2, at Three. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S pity Ba THE CHRISTY MINSTRELS 


T. JAMES’'S GREAT HALL.—A glorious Holiday 
b Entertainment, Replete with the loveliest s of melody and genuine hamour, 
uateiated by coarseness or vulgarity, there is nothing in the Christys’ Fut .‘ainmen 


that is calculated to offend the most fastidious or sensitive mind. 
continued success of Wess po vnlar favourites, 

THE COMPANY NOW INCREASED TO THIRTY-FIVE PERFORMERS, 
cach one an artiste of acknowledged i An lly attractive Programme 
has been prepared for the Christmas and New-Year's Holidays. Halli beautifully 
decorated. xtra Performances Every Afternoon at Three, from . % to Jan. 2, 
inclusive. 


\HE ST. JAMES’S GREAT HALL, where the CHRISTY 


MINSTRELS’ HOLIDAY FESTIVAL is held, has recently been magnificently 


Hence the long- 





The Public will therefore be enabled to enjoy the Entertainment, long 
wt as being the best in London, in its most commodious and laxurious 
pe murement, affording seats for upwards of Three Thousand Persons without 
crowding or inconvenience. 


. . oan are . y ’ , : 
HE CHRISTY’S CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL.—Every 
. West-End Omnibus wil} set visitors down at one or other of the entrances of 8T. 
J AMES'S HALL. returning to all parts of London after each performance, Opposite 
the Picesdilly entrance is one of the largest cabs in the metropolis. Omnibuses 
run direct to the St. James's Hall from every Termini—advantages not possessed by 
any other place of amusement in Londen. 


YFYHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Miss BATEMAN 

can only onpeer Four Nights More: viz.—Monday, Taesday. Wednesday (being 
her Benefit), and Thursday, her Last Night. The New Play, PIETRA, Every Evenin.. 
Mr. Sothern on Saturday, Dec. 26 (Boxing Night). 


TEW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE.—Last Three 
Nights of the GRAND DUCHESS. The Christmas Pantomime of TELL-TALE 
‘TIT on Boxing Day, every Evening at Seven. MORNING PERFORMANCES 
every MONDAY and THURSDAY, at Half-past Twelve. 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIROUS. 


at a sy minastic performances to 
ecrule 




















ontenegro, 
me Salamonska, Mdlle, Amalic ; 
Alfred Bradbury, Miss Carrie and Captain Austin's Lightning Zouave Drill; Harry 
Croucete, Les Fréres Girerde. and Samwell's Performing Dogs. ( ‘ven ; com- 
oom t. lf-past. Morning Performances, Wednesday and Saturday, commence at 
alf-past Two. 

A Grand Spectacular Pantomime, entitled THE MARVELS OF ELECTRICITY, 
is in preperation, and will be grogeced at CHRISTMAS, in which the whole strength 
of the establishment will be introduced, in addition to 21 troops, 50 beautiful ponies 
gud the most wonderful electric and lime light effects ever witaessed. " 


The Box-~office 
is open daily, and seats may '« secured a fortnight in advance. 








POSTAGE OF THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


CONSISTING OF 
TWO SHEETS AND A HALF AND A LARGE PICTURE, 
“DICK WHITTINGTON.” 


AT HOME. 
Copies bearing the impressed stamp (which must be exposed to vi irentat 
through the Post Office for Afteen days trom the date of publication | t all parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Channel Islands; unless addressed to persons living within 
three miles of the place whore they are posted, when they become liable to a postage of 
one penny each, which mnst be prepaid by affixing a postage-stamn. 
Unstamped copies ought to have Three penny postage-stamps abixed te each. 
FOR FOREIGN PARTS. 
‘The impressed stamp is of no service for Copies which are to be 
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Happily for all but the journalist, we have political peace at 
a moment when it was expected that we should be taking 
short breath after a fierce political fight. We were io have 
been at this time just through the battle that had overthrown 
the Conservative Cabinet; and Mr. Gladstone's glowing elo- 
quence and Mr. Disraeli’s sparkling epigrams were to ring in 
our ears while we prepared for our Christmas holidays. That 
scene has been cut out of the drama, and what it loses in 
excitement it gains in geniality. There are no Liberals or 
Tories for the next three weeks. The echoes of the House of 
Commons have been waked by no louder voice than that of 
Sir George Grey, who, with a sonorousness which he seldom 
cares to manifest, eulogised Mr. Denison, and proposed him as 
Speaker. The Houses have risen, after receiving a brief mes- 
sage from the Sovereign to the effect that, after the Ministerial 
re-elections and a suitable recess, Parliament is to proceed to 
consider what will then be laid before it. Now we entwine 
the olive with the holly. 

But there is plenty of zeal waiting for an opportunity of 


The letter (a) denotes that an additional charge la made on delivery. 























demonstration. A long list of notices, some of them im- 
portant, already appears; and, though old experience tells us 
that many of these will vanish like the winter's snow (when 
winter hath snow), some will be heard of again; and several 
indicate the feeling which has been stimulated by the elec- 
tions, and which means that the Reformed Parliament must 
reform other things. ‘‘ Goodness and greatness are not means, 
but ends,” says Coleridge, in one of his noblest poems, remon- 
strating with those who complain that good and great men 
are not rewarded. But an extended franchise and a Parlia- 
ment of advanced views are not ends, but means; atall events, 
that is the obvious idea of many of our representatives. So 
attempts are to be made on the game laws; the com- 
pounding for rates is to be re-enacted; our colonial 
system is to be overhauled, as are Roman Catholic 
charities; the charters of London companies holding Irish 
estates are to be annulled; the education of young children is 
to be promoted ; squadrons of ships are to be removed from 
foreign stations; metropolitan crime is to be dealt with; 
lection expenses are to be thrown on the rates; the law of 
primogeniture is to be abolished; the income tax is to be 
taken off trade profits, and the deficiency made up by an 
increased property tax, and the jury system is to be reformed. 
At all events, honourable members have intimated that they 
intend to be heard upon these topics ; and it must be allowed 
that about a third of the discussions which are inevitable to 
the treatment of all will very handsomely fill up the gaps and 
interstices between the great nights on the Irish Church 
question and the Budget of the member for London 
University. 

“Let us have our dream to-day.” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s capital irony at a recent banquet explains what 
we mean. Let us bow ourselves in the house of Christmas, 
and seem to accept its traditions. Let us say that we have 
arrived at a safe solution of a long puzzle, and that we have 
got a Parliament of which John Bunyan would make the 
Right Hon. Mr. Meanwell the Speaker, and Sir Best Intentions 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, while it is led respectively by my Lord 
Patriotic and Mr. Self-Sacrifice, old Mr. Honest cutting 
down the estimates at one blow, as he cut down Mrs. 
Diffidence the Giantess, when she came up to help her 
husband, Giant Despair. A new era is inaugurated. It 
will certainly not be that which, according to Scan- 
dinavian theology, is to follow the destruction of Thor 
and Odin, when Vali, the God of Strength, and Vidar, 
the God of Silence, shall alone survive. Some strength may 
be shown, but we shall have uncommonly few “ flashes of 
silence.” But all will be for the best. The Irish Church 
question will be settled in a way that, while it shall remove 
from the Catholic mind the last excuse for murmur, shall 
leave no such excuse in the mind of the Protestant. The 
incidence of taxation will be so re-arranged that, in future, 
Douglas Jerrold’s mot will be a serious utterance—we have no 
taxes in England; we have a few duties; but, with us, duties 


are pleasures. All the dangerous classes will be exter- 
minated, yet the humanity of the age will not be 
outraged. All the deserving poor will be relieved, yet 
the ratepayer will feel no new weight. Education, 


for which every boy will be measured, with regard to his 
social future, will be laid on to every house in the land; and 
woman will have all her rights, yet no baby shall be neglected, 
no button unsewed. England will present so complete a re- 
production of the Abbey of Theleme, or peace, where every- 
body, without at all neglecting himself, took care of everybody 
else, as would have satisfied Rabelais—or Mr. Mill. “ Let us 
have our dream to day;"’ it can do no harm, and hath a 
Christmas light over it; and we shall wake up to actualities 
early in February, if not sooner. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen held a Council at Windsor Castle on Saturday last, at 
which Earl Spencer was sworn in and kissed hands upon his 
appointment as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Her Majesty gave 
audiences to such of the Liberal Ministers as had not previously 
accepted office ; and also received the resignation of some of the 
officers of state who held office under the late Conservative Adminis- 
tration, and conferred the appointments upon gentlemen who will 
serve under the present Administration. r. John Duke Coleridge, 
Solicitor-Gen: received the honour of knighthood. 

Monday was the seventh anniversary of the death of the Prince 
Consort. The Queen and Royal family attended —— service, 
performed by the Dean of Windsor, in the Memorial Chapel, and 
placed wreaths and immortelles upon the tomb. 

The Court left Windsor on Thursday for Osborne House. 

Prince and Princess Christian remainat Frogmore. 

The Prince of Wales, with the Crown Prince of Denmark, has 
arrived at Stockholm, on a visit to the Swedish Court. 


The Moniteur announces that the schooner La Levrette, of the 
French navy, has arrived in the Red Sea, after passing through the 
whole 1 of the Suez Canal, 

The first Cabinet Council since the formation of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government was held on Tuesday afternoon. The whole of the 
Ministers were present. 

The administration of the Asylum for the Aged at Abbeville 
(Somme) has made an agreeable discovery. On the box for 
voluntary contributions being © anpy afew days it was found 
to contain, besides the usual a sum of 12,000f. in bank notes. 

In the week that ended on Saturday last 4492 births and 3222 
deaths were in London and in thirteen other large towns 
of the United In London the births of 1145 boys and 


1038 girls—in all 2183 children—were registered in the week. Th 
deaths registered in London during the week were 1435. 7 


eaten, for the most 
sweets. 


‘“ NOTHING IN THE PAPERS.” 


With such a Christmas banquet around me, I think I will make 
this week's column of “ Nothing inthe Papers’’ the dish of olives, 
which a great many people do not like; which some people—chiefly 
young—take because it looks epicurean to do so; and which ars 
rt, because they take away the taste of the 
I observe that no time has been lost in addressing the new 
Home Secretary on the subject of metropolitan crime. An influential 


deputation—let me rather say, a depution of men who know what 
they are talking about—has attend 
his promise to consider its suggestions. One of these is that after a 
criminal has been twice convicted he shall be bound to find securi- 
ties for his good conduct; and if he cannot or will not do this, ho 
shall be sent to the workhouse. But why the workhouse? and why 
are new ex 
which Mr. 
long believed, and sometimes said, that there is a bettersolution of the 
problem. 
are we to furnish hotels for him ? 


Mr. Bruce, and has obtained 


snses to be charged upon the ratepayers of the district 

risonbird honours by selecting as his residence ? I have 
Why should we keep the criminal here at all? Why 
Before I repeat what I thiak 
might be considered, I will just quote what the Pal! Mull Gazette 
would do, and I arrange my statement thus in order to make my 
own plan seem mild by comparison. Says a powerful writer in that 


admirable journal (I use the adjective in no commonplace sense, 
but because in an age of cant the writers speak none) :—‘‘ Your 


plan of police supervision will only make the criminal’s career 
rather more dangerous and his conviction rather more easy. He is 


—— to risk this, and if he does, how will you meet his case? 


ur answer to this is very short. We would hang him. The exe- 


cution of a few score or a few hundred thoroughly-determined 
villains who had shown themselves determined at all hazards to 
live a life of crime would 


— an immense effect. The system 
of private executions (from which, by-the-way, reporters for 
the press ought to be excluded) would make it possible to 
do the thing decently and quietly, and without any special 
shock to the nerves of the public; but the effect on the 
criminal classes would, we believe, be unspeakably great. They 
have not of late been taught that society is at war with them in 
real earnest.’’ Well, we may come to this. But, in the mean tim? 
(remembering that we have absolutely no regions of our own to 
which we can remit criminals with a certainty of their non-escape— 
the colonists will have none of them) could we not make a national 
arrangement with a Government which has such resources, and, by 
payment of a subsidy, which should come, as is most just, from all 
of us, not from a district, provide for the exportation and safe keep- 
ing of our dangerous classes in the regions where such Governments 
send their own. 





The Spanish revolution has more amusing features than any 
revolution since that commemorated by Mr. Disraeli iu the 
chauming story of Captain Popanilla, when the first European 
ship arrives off the happy heathen island, and fires a salute. 
" Tne great fish is speaking,’’ cry the islanders. The b2autiful 
Queen snatches up from the beach a handful of pearls to defend 
herself with, and the King proclaims Thunder and Lightning to be 
thenceforth the established religion of the country. People who 
have not read that book had better get it, and they will find a good 
deal more in it than gracious fun, by-the-way. Among other of 
the laughabilities of the Spanish revolution, I see that the doctors 
have renounced two things, their titles and the Latin in their pre- 
scriptions. This is a mild burlesque upon the proceedings in the 
earlier part of the French Revolution, when everybody who wanted 
to be in evidence—and who does not in France /—came to renounce 
something or other, in the face of his brethren and the universe. 
One has never had much belief in the wisdom of Spanish or 
Italian doctors—they bleed people to death to save their lives, and 
perform the other antics recommended in quartos of the 
seventeenth century. So this freak of the 08 does 
not surprise one. For the titles, that is, of course, & mere 
bit of equality nonsense, born of sham republicanism, and 
it will die with the establishment of a monarchy or a dic- 
tatorship, when the doctors will fight and dive for bits of ribbon, 
like the fat carp in a garden-pond. Why should not a doctor have 
atitle? If he be a good doctor, he is a far more noble person than 
Lord Bayonet or Lord Crambrief. But pass from that to the Latin. 
There are two reasons why prescriptions ought to be written in Latin. 
One is, that it is a universal language; so that the same prescrip- 
tion can be made up in London, Rome, or Paris. The other is, that 
the patient is, for the most part, ignorant of what is being given to 
him, and therefore his imagination helps the cure. And to write a 
prescription in English, for the mass of people—that is to say, for 
the ignorant—would be to ensure its being tampered with or not 
used, to say nothing of the withdrawal of the imaginative element. 
I do not suppose that all the Spanish physicians have joined in this 
foolery, some of them must be men of sense and of the world; but 
a more arrant bit of quackery I have not read, even in the adver- 
tisements in English newspapers. 
If Mr. Reverdy Johnson had lived longer among us he would, I 
imagine, have thought it quite mpm nef to return any other 
than a formal, or, perhaps, a faintly ironical, answer to the busy- 
bodies who, making themselves, without warrant, spokesmen for 
the working men of London, first proposed to ask him to dinner, 
then wrangled over his character, and finally wrote to tell him 
that they had intended to do him the honour of feasting him, 
but now thought that they had better not. He must have felt 
private satisfaction at being 5 4 such a bad dinner and such bad 
speeches. But he has thought it worth while to reply at some 
length, and to give the inhospitable persons a severe rebuke. He 
has told them that no class here has the slightest right to question 
his being the representative of the United States, and that if 
any class had any impression on the subject, it formei no excuse 
for an act of discourtesy towards him officially. He is rather hard 
upon unfortunate men whose arrogance is on a par with their 
ignorance. How should they know that the accredited representa- 
tive of a friendly Government is entitled to ery yf m every 
poms in the kingdom or republic to which he is sent ? Mr. Reverdy 
ohnson might as well have reproved them for not knowing th 
when the earth is in perihelion, the real sun moves fastest an 
gains on the mean sun, so that the dial is before the clock. If he 
gets any more of this kind of impertinence, we beg him to under- 
stand that in England there are a great many people whose 
communications a gentleman sometimes oeknowtednes but never 
answers. 


Sir John Coleridge iS append to the mention of his name a con- 
gratulation on his knighthood) was pleased to say, in the course of 
a trial, on Tuesday, that he hated photography. I have not lately 
looked into the s' P in a whore one looks for por- 
traitures of all the thunderbolts of law, and I know not whether 
the Solicitor-General’s hate has been caused by some unfortunate 
caricature of himself, or whether, as is more ble, he spoke as 
aman whose fine taste is revolted by the a tions that are 
called works of photographic art. 


Some sixty petitions, at least, against returns that have been 
made at the election! Sixty glorious victories t> be re- 
a great many them reversed! “ We who have 


of discomfort and anxiety, astids 

us that domestic affection and kindly fore- 
t will alleviate the much as possible; that 
i that “sugar” will be 

that when nursery 
Moon"’ will not be allowed to rise too soon; that the Spaaish 
merchant will not sell a seat in Parliament; that at “ post’ 
will be no removal from St. Stephen’s to Blackburn; and that, 
when it is demanded how many horses your father has in his stable, 
no smart but irreverent young, blind-folded man will reply that 














A t calls our attention to an error 
which seems to be by reference, in our brief memoir 
of Archbishop Tait, to the part he took at Oxford in pein ing out 
the ies of Tract 90. + It was not in rach, or 
any other writings of Dr. Newman's, but in a book of Mr. Ward's, 
that the t of olding Romish doctrines to sub- 
scribe of the English Church “in a non-natural sense "’ 
was openly advocated. 

The violent storm which visited these shores last week seems to 
have extended over a part of the Continent. Both in Belgium 
and in Germany much damage is reported. In Berlin chimneys 


and ttees were blown down, and some few lives lost. At Fritzlar, 


near Cassel, the spire of the cathedral fell in during mass, and | 


many persons were killed. From Roumania we learn that there 
was a storm at Fokschany, which blew down fifty houses. 





there were three, but two broke down conveying electors to the 
| poll. Mischief is wrought by want of thought as often as by want 

of heart, and if this hint shall save one pang to an insccurately- 
elected Paterfamiliaa, I shall have done my share—all I maa to do, 
} at least—in the way of Christmas virtue, 
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THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW: SPECIAL SERVICE, AT BERNERS HALL, FOR HERDSMEN AND DROVERS.—SEE PAGE 55). 
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HOW CHRISTMAS CAME TO BE KEPT 
CLAPPERCLAW COTTAGE. 
BY MARK LEMON. 


NOTHER Christmas 
close at hand,”’ said 
Mrs. Quilton; ‘‘ and my 
father’s curse still rest- 
ing upon my head !"’ 

Tears came into the 
eyes of the speaker and 
glittered in the fire-light, 
as she heaved a long, 
heavy sigh. 


AT 


curmudgeon,”’ replied 
the lady's husband; 
and his curse and his 


blessing are of 
value, I fancy.”’ 

“How can you say 80, 
Philip? Has it not been 
the one sorrow of an 
otherwise moderately 
happy life?’’ said Mrs. 
Quilton, qualifying her 
confession of comforts 
with another sigh. 

“Yes, my dear, I sup- 
pose it has,’’ replied 
Quilton; “and its indulgence is a not very grateful return, I must 
say, for the solicitude of Julia and myself.’ 


equal 





| 


* Your father is a surly | 


** am grateful to you both, I assure you; but a father’s curse, 


Philip! Think what a dreadful thing that is!’’ 

‘‘Well, I own it, if all fathers use such bad words as those 
your father pours out—nothing but expletives gathered up in 
Gosport or Portsmouth and a man-of-war.”’ 

** Where he lost his leg, Philip,”’ replied Mrs. Quilton, “and 
partially splintered his elbow ; and all for me’’ —— 

**So he says,”’ interrupted Mr. Quilton; “but I don’t believe 
it. He continues this affectation of anger at our marriage because 
he fancies we are poor, and might want to dip into his money-box.”’ 

** Well, dear, you must own we are not rich.”’ 

**No, I don’t,”’ replied Quilton, sharply. ‘My school brings 
me in enough to pay my way, and a pound to lend orspend. Our 


daughter Julia is a good, loving, obedient girl, and promises to be a | 


blessing to our old age. 

“Ah! there it is! 
that’’ 

**T shall use the shocking bad language your father indulges 
in once a year, at Christmastime, when I go, at your request, to 
ask pardon for a fault committed twenty years ago. No, my dear; 
if Julia picks out as nice a man as her father used to be for a 
husband, she may run away with him, if she likes to do so, in 
preference to engaging a string of bridemaids and putting me to 
the expense of a wedding breakfast.’’ 

**Ah! Philip, you never will sympathise with me.’’ 

**Oh! yes, I did for nearly twelve years, my dear; but, finding 
it did no geod—that it neither comforted you nor mollified your 


I fancy that she will elope, as I djd; and 








father—I have concluded that it is better to let you both blow off | 


your superfluous steam.”’ 

* Philip, I’m shocked at you,’’ cried Mrs. Quilton, rising, “ to call 
a father’s annual curse ‘superfluous steam,’ as though he were one of 
those new-fangled machines that’s a disgrace to the British Navy!’’ 

** Spoken like the daughter of a British Commodore! who is, or 
might have been, 

Tom Tough, 
For he’s seen no little sarvice ; 
And in bold Vincent’s fleet he bravely faeed the foe, 
Once coxswain to Boscawen, 
And this I’d have you knowen’, 
That on brave Nelson’s deck, too, 
He sung out ‘Yo! heave yo?’”’ 

‘He did nothing of the sort, Philip,’ replied Mrs. Quilton; 
**he was captain and owner of the gallant privateer the Clapperclaw, 
and’’ 

** Did his duty, Julia, like—like—well, like a privateer.”’ 

Mr. Quilton, being fond of his wife, and not wishing to annoy 
her, took her comely face in his hands and gave her a good, 
emacking kiss. 

The scene we have attempted to describe took place between Mr. 
and Mrs. Quilton just five years after the close of the great war in 
18—. Mr. Quilton had met Miss Planks at a merrymaking given 
by the young lady’s aunt; and, as Mr. Q. and Miss P. had both 
their hearts unoccupied, they fell desperately in love with each other; 
and so true was their passion that it outlived nineteen years of 
matrimony, which we have heard often tries “‘love at first sight”’ 
sadly. Commodore Planks was then chasing the foes of his country 
all over the great sea, and for months at a time nobody knew 
whether he was filling his own or Davy Jones’s locker. He always 
turned up, however, with good evidence on board the Clapperclaw 
that he had overhauled some of his country’s enemies, and had sent 
them away sadder and poorer for his visitations. 

Mr. Quilton unexpectedly succeeded to a flourishing day school 
in a pretty market town, and was presumptuous enough to think 
that this circumstance was a Providential intimation that hc should 
take a wife. Miss Planks affected at first not to take the same 
view of circumstances, and, moreover, as far as she was con- 
cerned, pleaded the paternal right of the absent Commodore 
to be consulted on the subject. But old Planks, as he was 
generally called by his messmates, having been absent and 
not heard of longer than usual—he was keeping on and off 
the Havannahs waiting the advent of a rich Spanish galleon— 
and Philip pleading that he really could teach his boys nothing 
but the verb Amo, Julia, with the consent of her aunt, ran away 





to the parish church, and was duly married by a Doctors’ -commons | 


license, costing nobody knew how much money. That terrible 
money! Not even Love can interest his old friend Hymen without a 
“‘ tip ""—say, in the shape of a plain gold ring or the image of Caesar. 

When old Commodore Planks came home, with one leg, a 
crippled elbow, and a whale-tub full of Spanish dollars, he found 


recollection, and Mr. Quilton was driven to visit old Planks to plead 
for forgiveness and be well —— accordingly. 

Quilton was still embracing his wife when their daughter, Julia, 
a bright, merry girl of seventeen, came into the room, carrying, in 
a small stewpan, a steaming mess which she had been preparing 
with her own hands and after her own fancy. She was anxious to 
have her mother’s approval of the concoction, and had brought it 
for that purpose. 

“Mother, dear, you must taste my stew,’’ said Julia minor; but, 
perceiving tears in her mother’s eyes, she paused, and added, “I 
guess what you have been talking about—that dreadfu! old fellow 
my grandad. Oho! I do hate that old person so’’——— 

“My child!”’’ interrupted Mrs. Quilton, “he is the author of 
my being, and we are told to honour’’—— 

“Not naughty grandfathers, who won't forgive their. children 
after I don’t know how many years’ begging and praying. Are 
you going again this Christmas, papa ?’’ 

** Yes, my love; as your mother wishes it.’’ 

‘Then I'll go with you. Now, mammy, dear, taste my stew.”’ 

Mrs. Quilton did as requested, and pronounced the mess excellent. 

‘‘And why have you made it?’ asked her father. 

**It is for the poor woman who is lying ill in our woodhouse. 
She is the wife of a tinker who is away all day, returning at night 
with what he has earned and positively quite sober.’’ 

“T thought tinkers were always tipsy, Philip?’’ 
Quilton. 

‘‘ But mine is not: he is so kind to his poor wife and four little 
children ; so grateful to us for letting her be in the woodhouse, and 
for what we have given her.”’ 

“*T don’t like vagrants much,’’ said Quilton; ‘‘they are generally 
low, thievish people—a natural consequence of their condition. I 
hope your protégés are exceptions.”’ 

“I think they are,”’ replied Julia; “ although their language has 
a good deal of grandpapa in it at times. But my stew will get 
cold, and Dr. Martin said warm food was what the poor woman 
needed now.”’ 

We have no intention of introducing the reader to Julia’s patient. 
The woman had fallen sick on the road, and Mr. Quilton had 
offered her and her four children the shelter of his wood house. Her 
husband joined his family at night, and, though a thorough gipsy, 
was evidently touched by the kindness shown to his wife and 
children. When he was wanted to do his benefactors a small 
service he went to work readily. 

Mr. Quilton’s boys had closed their books for the Christmas 
holidays, and Mrs. Quilton, Julia, and the maid had decked their 
dwelling with holly in honour of the season. Mrs. Quil ton, not- 
withstanding her filial distress, was about to make prepara tions for 
the compounding of the Christmas pudding, which she intrusted 
to no hands but her own. 

* And now, Julia, if you intend to be my companion, 
to go to your grandfather,’’ said Mr. Quilton. 

*‘T am sure, Philip, it is very good of you to go on this un- 
pleasant mission ; but I look upon it as a sort of penance done in 
expiation of my error.”’ 

“So do I,’’ said Quilton, deliberately. ‘‘I consider that for 
some years you have had my share of penance placed to your 
account as well as your own, as I have been uncharitable, unfilial 
enough to return the old man’s evil words.”’ 

“Oh, Philip !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Quilton. 

“But not aloud, not aloud; so they have possibly 
nothing.”’ 

Julia minor was not afraid in the least of her terrible old grand- 
father, she said, and felt that she should enjoy the fun of seeing 
him angry, if she should not be too much shocked by his naughty 
words. She was ready to accompany her father when the coach 
arrived to convey them over the six miles which lay between them 
and old Commodore Planks’s cottage. 

Clapperclaw Cottage, the abode of the old Commodore, had 
been made to assume a nautical appearance as much as possible—a 
fancy common enough fifty years ago with retired seafaring men. 
The parlours were fitted up with old cabin furniture, whilst the 
garden had its flagstaff and a couple of ships’ guns honeycombed 
by the weather. The palings, doors, and shutters were all painted 
black and white; and there were ducks and fowls in coops, as 
though the cottage and the grounds were outward bound, or, 
rather, ready to be launched in the sea, visible from the back 
windows. The regular domestics were Tom Potts and his 
wife—both, as the Commodore declared, able-bodied seamen. 
Tom had been boatewain to the Clapperclaw for nearly as 
many years as that famous privateer had been afloat; and Mrs. 
Potts had been in great repute as a Portsmouth bumboat-woman, 
from which port the Clapperclaw hailed. A man came occasionally 
to keep the small gargen in order; but all the household matters 
were managed by Potts and his wife. Tom valeted the Commodore 
and kept the cabin in order, looked after the old gentleman's rig- 
ging, and painted his three wooden legs when either required it. 

In the day-cabin was the portrait of a young girl, usually 
concealed by a green curtain. Ther was no doubt as to the 
original, as time had touched Mrs. Quilton very gently, and her 
daughter had inherited in her own pretty face all the charms 
the mother had lost. At other times, when the Commodore had 
“ got his grog aboard,’’ the curtain was drawn aside, and some 
such colloguy as the following took place, Tom Potts responding 
for the picture, on which the Commodore never ventured to look. 

“Well, Miss, so you've left your old father, have you?”’ 

** Yes, father."’ 


observed Mrs. 


gat 


get ready 


gone for 


** And what for, may I ask, Miss? Hadn't you a snug berth ; 


plenty of biscuit or soft tommy? Fresh meat for the asking, and 





out what had happened. It was a breach of discipline which he | 


swore, in plain English and devil’s Dutch, never to forgive. He 


loved his daughter as dearly—well, as dearly as his grog; but she | 


had forgotten what was due to him as her owner and commander, 
and —— his if ever he’d set eyes on her again—no, 
not if she wanted a tot of water and a bite of biscuit. 

The terrible oath we have recorded was heard by his erring, 
loving Julia, and once a year—perhaps oftener—it came back to her 





toggery fit for an Admiral’s daughter.’’ 

** Yes, father.’’ 

“Then what did you slip your moorings for, and go take an usher 
for a consort ?’’ 

** Because I loved him and he loved me, father.”’ 

** And didn’t I love you, you ungrateful hussey? Didn't I show 
it by keeping at sea, losing my precious limbs, and braving danger 
and death to get you money and stores ?’’ 

You did, father.”’ 

“Then, why ’’—— But the old Commodore's share in the con- 
versation must now be omitted. When he had finished, Tom Potts 
drew the curtain over the offending picture, whilst old Planks 
mixed himself more glasses of grog than were good for him. 

It was after one of these singular colloquies that Julia's protégé, 
the tinker, called at Clapperclaw Cottage, in the way of his 
profession. 

* Any kittles to mend? Sarcepans to mend? Old numberellas to 
mend ? Cheers to mend?” 

These business inquiries had been answered in no very civil 
manner, and the tinker had departed with an unfavourable im- 
pression of old Planks and his faithful Potts, who had obeyed orders 





and passed the word forward from the Commodore to the tinker ia 
its original offensiveness. 

The peripatetic mender of pots and kettles was too much 
accustomed to rebuffs, more or less civilly expressed, to care for the 
old Commodore’ srudeness, and was again making inquiries of no one 
in particulor by calling aloud, ‘‘ Any numberellas to mend? Any 
cheers to mend?’’ when he was hailed by Tom Potts to return, in 
obedience to orders. 

“Tom, call that vagabond back,”’ said old Planks; “I've got 
an idea.” 

Potts thought it was something to mend; so he merely replied, 
** Ay, ay, Sir!’’ and ran to the garden-gate and hailed the tinker. 

“Tom,’’ said the Commodore, “I’ve made up my mind to 
have done with that ungrateful girl for ever. I've hit on the wa~, 
too—that tinker’s put it into my head, and I mean to adopt a 
vagabond.”’ 

** Adopt a wagabone ?”’ asked Potts; ‘‘ what’s that, Sir?"’ 

*T mean to take some girl of the tinker’s, or of his tribe, and 
make her my daughter. She shall sit in my daughter's place. She 
shall wear what she likes, as my daughter should ha’ done. She 
shall spend as she likes my hard-earned money, Tom, as that s!ut 
in the picture should ha’ done. Nothing I’ll keep from he-— 
nothing, nothing!”’ 

** Except your Sunday leg,’’ said Tom, seeing the Commodore 
was too excited to say more. 

**No; she shall wear that, if she likes. 
coming ft "’ 

** There he is, Sir, in the garden,”’ replied Tom. 

** Send him in.”’ 

** Ay, ay, Sir!’ Tom always obeyed the Commodore now as he 
had done when serving on board the Clapperclaw afloat, where 
mutineers were sure to be hung up at the yard-arm. 

The tinker was much surprised at the old Commodore's proposal, 
and for a time thought the old gentleman was either joking or had 
got what he called “‘a tile off.’’ After a time, however, he was 
satisfied that the gentleman did really desire to adopt a child of the 
tents as his daughter, promising to provide for her by the bequest 
to her of nearly all his fortune. The high contracting parties ac- 
cepted, as it were, the preliminaries by each swigging a stiff glass 
of rum-and-water ; and the tinker left Clapperclaw Cottage in a 
state of wonder and elation only to be increased at meeting his kind 
benefactress, Julia, and her father, Mr, Quilton. 

It was a bright frosty day—first-rate Christmas weather, clear 
and cold enough to make good fires and good cheer doubly welcome. 
It is the habit of the tinkering class to crowd into towns and 
villages when Jack Frost takes possession of the count'y; and Joo 
Cooper, our friend, had brought in his family and sheltered them 
in a dilapidated cottage or hovel on the outskirts of the village. 
Joe was delighted to see Miss Juliar, as he called Miss Quilton, 
not having forgotten, unlike too many of his class, the kindness 
shown to his sick wife. 

Mr. Quilton, although he had allowed his daughter to acco: ipany 
him, had resolved not to expose her to her grandfather's ill language 
and violent behaviour, and they were then on their way to the 
village inn, where Julia was to await her father’s return from 
Clapperclaw Cottage. But, meeting with the tinker, Julia deter- 
mined to visit her former protégés, and so, to the embarrassment 
of Joe, she bade him lead the way to his cottage, whilst Mr. Quilton 
went on his embassy of reconciliation. 

A sad, tumbledown place was the tinker’s cottage, and the 
indescribable untidiness of the interior spoke little in favour of Mrs. 
Cooper. There was the tripod of sticks for boiling the saucepan in 
the chimney-place ; neither chair nor table, so the family must have 
squatted round their meals as they were wont to do when taking 
them al fresco in the pleasant lanes; and in an inner room the 
bundles of straw which formed the family bedding were not con- 
fined by ticking or covering of any sort; nor were tuft: of rags 
wanted in the broken windows, and the door had only one hinge. 
Mrs. Cooper and her children were all pleased to see “‘ the good, 
pretty lady,’’ though the youngsters stood in a group tozether, 
staring with all their eyes, and not venturing to utter a worl after 
their first grin of recognition. 

Mrs. Cooper’s vocabulary was very limited, and difficult to bo 
understood except by the initiated, and her notions of right and 
wrong differed greatly from those of the Decalogue. 

We own to an interest in the wandering tribes of England, not 
believing them to be the roaring, merry, romantic beings they 
have been represented to be in song and tale, as we know their 
physical suffering, their moral degradation, their savage heathenism. 
There is as much work to do for the almsgiver and the m'ssionary 
in the green lanes, the highways, and the tramps’ lodging-houses as 
in the arid plains of Timbuctoo, or as may be found in the recking 
courts and alleys of the Sodoms and Gomorrahs which our great 
cities are becoming. The poor we have always withus. Let us not 
forget to discharge the trust confided to us. 

Julia Quilton thought somewhat of this when she sat by the sick 
couch of the gipsy tinker’s wife; and, again, as she saw the 
indications of poverty and heard the strange words she uttered. 

Joe had been lolling in the doorway, now watching with parental 
admiration his brown unwashed offspring, and now looking after 
Mr. Quilton walking down the village. He said nothing until he 
saw Mr. Quilton pause opposite Clapperclaw Cottage, and then 
en. r the garden. 

** What! do your father, Miss Julier, know that rum cove at the 
flagstaff ?’’ asked Joe, with surprise. 

“Yes, Joe. Why do you ask?”’ 

** Lor, Miss, he isa rum ’un as ever I met with. 
think, Miss ?’’ 

As Joe paused for a reply, Julia said, ‘‘ She did not know."’ 

“This werry mornin’ as I was follering my calling I was 
hollared arter to come back to Clapperclaw Cottage, which I did. 
I thought, on course, it was in the way o’ trade, but” (a rather 
strong expletive) “if it warn’t to have nigh a hour's gab with the 
old Commydoor, as they calls him.’’ 

“You! Well; what did you talk about ?”’ 

Joe then narrated all that had passed, and of the strange com- 
mission he had received to procure a vagrant girl for the purpose 
of adoption by Julia's epcentric grandfather, 

Joe had to tell his story twice before Julia could quite com- 
prehend it, and then, being a sharp-witted girl, a thought camo 
into her head as by inspiration, so she said afterwards, and whic’ 
should her father’s embassy prove, as heretofore, unsuccessful, she 
would, with his consent, put into practice. With this intention she 


Is that gipsy tinker 


What do you 


| drew Mrs. Cooper and the tinker into more conversational displays 


than was usual with them, and by so doing managed to acquire 
many of the words and phrases peculiar to the order vagrant, 69 
that, when Mr. Quilton returned somewhat annoyed at his interview 
with his father-in-law, Julia was ready to put in practice the 
notion that “‘h ad popped into her head."’ 
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It was nothing less than by Joe’s assistance to be introduced to 
her dreadful old grandfather as this vagrant substitute for his own 
unforgiven child, and to trust to the chapter of accidents for what 
might come from it. Mr. Quilton would not accede for some time 
to this ‘‘mad scheme,’’ as he thought it, but his daughter, Julia, 
was not accustomed to be denied anything, and she succeeded in 
having her own way on the present occasion also. 

Being now near mid-day, no time was to be lost, as the coach by 
which the Quiltons were to return passed through the village at six 
o'clock. The small general shop supplied all the garments needful 
for the transformation of Miss Quilton into Jenny Cooper, and under 
that name Julia made her first acquaintance with her grandfather. 

When she saw the rough, battered form, his stern face inflamed 
from constant potations, his short grizzly hair standing erect all 
over his bullet-shaped head, Julia wondered at her mother’s endur- 
ing desire to be reconciled to such an objectionable object. But 
Julia loved her own mother very dearly, and a little reflection 
brought her to believe that filial love hid all her grandfather's 
defects fror: his daughter's eyes and that his forgiveness was worth 
the winning. 

But how was this difficult task to be accomplished? The 
Quiltons had faithful allies in Tom Potts and his wife, who had 
known the runaway from her cradle—a strong hold that on such 
simple hearts as the old boatswain and his spouse ; so a little drama 
was concocted between the tinker, the bo’swain, and “ the pretty 
lady,” which it will be our duty to describe. 

Old Planks was evidently pleased at the appearance of the 
tinker’s girl, and this favourable impression was increased the more 
he looked at her face and listened to her voice, which Julia disguised 
somewhat, as it was not her intention to make her “‘ vagrom’’ self 
too agreeable. On the contrary, she attempted, by using the slang— 
unintelligible to ordinary hearers—of the tinker, by the coarse rude- 
ness of her manners, to disgust her eccentric relative, and so prepare 
him for her more acceptable natural character. She in part suc- 
ceeded—the more so as she allowed old Planks to detect her pocket- 
ing the silver spoon out of his grog glass, and which Jenny Cooper 
justified by giving a short lecture on her notions of good and evil. 

**T’ve alwus been taught,’’ she said, ‘‘ that to fake any swag 
was the ben thing to do, whether ’twas a cly, a thimble, or a flesh- 
bag off a hedge; and I can’t help a doin’ it.”’ 

Miss Julia had proved an apt scholar, as anyone acquainted 
with tramps’ argot would discover. 

Old Planks, though a privateer in dock, had strong objections 
to this doctrine of meum and tunm, as far as he could understand it, 
and sipped his third tumbler of grog in silence, ruminating rather 
than thinking over the course he should sail. 

He might have continued in this state of reverie much longer, 
had not his wooden leg, resting on the top bar of the grate, caught 
fire, and roused him into a passion of swearing. 

The damages were soon repaired by the substitution of one of his 
reserve legs and the imbibition of another glass of grog, which, 
with his pipe, seemed his only comforters. 

It was now the time for his reproachful colloquy with the pic- 
ture, and he began with the usual questions, receiving from the 
gruff voice of Tom Potts the corresponding answers. When he came 
to ask why she had slipped her moorings and taken an usher for her 
consort, Julia placed her hand on the boatswain’s lips, and answered, 

** Because, dear father, I followed your example; and as you 
loved my mother I loved him. Think, father, how dearly you loved 
my mother, and what you would have done rather than have parted 
from her.” 

Old Planks dropped his pipe. and turned round as quickly as 
bullets and the gout would let him. There stood in front of the 
curtain drawn over the picture the very counterpart of what his 
daughter had been when it was painted. Julia saw her advantage. 

“Oh! Sir,”’ she continued ; “for nearly twenty years I have 
mourned my faults—husband, child, have brought me but little 
comfort when I have remembered that you had cast me off. Think 
that I loved as you loved"’ 

“And didn’t I love you, you ungrateful’’ ——. But the word 
stuck in the old man’s throat, as he looked upon what seemed his 
daughter, living and unchanged by time. 

“You will forgive your undutiful child at last'’"——. Planks 
waved his hand. ‘Yes; you will not close your heart against me 
any longer, but let me fill my mother’s place ?’’ 

**No—no!”’ sobbed old Planks. “I'm if Ido!" 

**] will not let that be my answer. No, father—dear father! 
Think that to-morrow will be Christmas Day, when He who made 
it a holy day came down to teach us to forgive each other as we 
would be forgiven. Let me be pardored; let me make up for all 
the past sorrow I have caused you by my care of your old age?"’ 

*“* No—no,”’ murmured Planks, his tears rolling freely down his 
rocky face, interrupted in their course by many a pimple. ‘No; I 
shall ’dopt a vagrant.”’ 

But Julia’s arms were around his neck, and her pretty, open face 
close to his ; her large blue eyes full of tears also, until, forgetful of 
her grandad’s ugliness, she kissed him again and again. 

Old Planks swore one great oath, as though in reproach of his 
own want of resolution ; and then, blubbering like a schoolboy, he 
hugged Julia in his brawny arms nearly to suffocating her. 

When his confused brain began to clear itself, he held Julia at 
arm's length and regarded her steadfastly. 

“Stay!"’ he said. ‘ Youcan’tbemychild? It's nigh twenty 
year ago since that usher took her away ; and you—you can’t be my 
child?” 

“ Yes—yes! your grandchild—your little Julia! You have now 
two of that name to love you—my mother and myself.”’ 

“ Grandchild !"’ muttered the old man; “and I've a daughter, 
also. How strange it seems!"’ 

Julia kissed him again, and said, 

«Then I may carry home these glad tidings to my father and 
my mother’’—Planks nodded his head—‘‘and bring them both 
here to-morrow morning, the doctor will lend us his carriage" — 
Planks nodded again’’—“and take you home to share our 
Christmas dinner ?"’ 

“No,” 

“ Yes, for it could not be enjoyed now without you. So, Tom 
Potts, look out my grandad’s best uniform, polish up the buttons 
and lace, and make him as smart as he used to be when he visited 
a Port Admiral.” 

Another kiss! another, and another! and old Planks let his 
clever grandchild depart, his bleared eyes, bleared from tears now, 
following her out of the garden-gate. 

« And now, Tom,” he cried, ‘since I have been fool enough to 
strike to that—that little angel, douse that curtain—I can face that 
picture now—get lots of holly and green stuff, and let's keep 
Christmas with merry, thankful, and forgiving hearts."’ 

And, as the old Commodore desired, so was Christmas kept by 
him and his, 
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PROBLEM No. 1295. 
By Mr. J. G. Campseuu. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 


MUSIC. 


The Crystal Palace Concert of Saturday last included Mendelssohn's 
** Scottish Symphony,” in Aminor; Weber's overture, ‘“‘ The Ruler 
of the Spirits;’’ a solo on the clarinet,"played by M. Pape; and 
one on the corno di bassetto, a by Mr. Maycoek. The singers 
were ne Eiswaldt and Signor Foli. The palace was crowded 
as usual. 

The Monday Popular Concert of this week included Schubert's 
Quartet in G major; Mendelssohn's pianoforte sonata in E, played 
by Miss Zimmermann ; Beethoven's sonata in A, for the niano and 
violoncello, played by Miss Zimmerman and Signor Piatti; and 
Beethoven's septet, + 20. Miss Cecilia Westbrook was the 
singer of the evening. Every piece was a chef-d’ceuvre, and every 

ormance was exquisite. 

The first Christmas performance of ‘‘The Messiah’’ by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society took place at Exeter Hall on Friday, the 
llth inst. It was grand, beautiful, and successful, as usual, bating 
one drawback, but a serious e absence of Mr. Sims Reeves. 
We have already mentioned the fact that Mr. Reeves has declined 
to sing for the Sacred Harmonic Society while its concert-pitch 
remains unaltered, and have expressed our humble opinion that 
Mr. Reeves is in the right in this matter, and our surprise that the 
able and accomplished musical director of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society has hitherto disregarded Mr. Reeves’s remonstrance. We 
appeal to Mr. Costa personally; for we have no doubt that the 
committee of the society, in this as in everything else, would be 
guided by his opinion. 

We learn that G. A. 4 Beckett and Mark Lemon's translation of 
Victor Hugo's ‘* Don Cyesar de Bazan’’ was carefully acted at the 
Maidstone Corn Exchange, on Monday week, by an amateur com- 
pany, with new incidental music, composed expressly for the occa- 
sion by Mr. G. Tolhurst, who, moreover, directed all the musical 
arrangements of the evening to the general satisfaction. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of Mr. Desmond 
Henry Ryan, which took place on the 7th inst., after a long and 
painful illness. Mr. Ryan was the sub-editor of the Musical World 
or twenty-five years, during which period he greatly contributed to 
raise that journal to its present distinguished position. 


THE THEATRES. 


The pantomimes for the coming Christmas are comparatively few, 
and the several managements have not been remarkably prompt in 
the supply of information as to their subjects and manner of treat- 
ment. We learn, however, that Covent Garden, under the sole 
management of Mr. Harris, will furnish a ne Christmas pan- 
tomime, written by Henry J. Byron, entitled ‘* Robinson Crusoe ; 
or, Friday and the Fairies."" Messrs. Telbin, Hawes, Crave’ 
Dayes, Caney and Matt. Morgan will supply the scenery, an 
the Payne family the sport, Miss Nelly Power contributing 
her beauty and talent to the general joy of the festive occa- 
po) SF L. ae ir: of oo ae, as usual, 
‘or associating his always elegant dialogue with the 
old of «Puss in Boots,’’ the feline heroine being supported 
by Mr. ving, and the Miller's Son by Miss H. Coveney. Mr. 
Beverley will contribute the scenery; and C. Lauri, H. Boleno, 
and Paul Herring the “‘comic business.’ At the Haymarket, a 
burlesque is promised, on an obvious subject, under the title of 
** The Frigh The Lyceum will depend on its panto- 
mime, to be os Humpty Dumpty and Dame Trot and 
her Cat; or, the Old Woman from Babyland and the 
Little Bachelor who Lived by Himself.’ he services of 
Mr. lla are secured for the Clown. The St. Jamos’s 
under a new directress, Mdlle. De La in | with an 
of entertainments—namely, an original com *, entitled 
touching ‘‘ The Sleep- 
by Mr. J. R. Planché. A 
ny of artistes has been bn og The subject of 
pan’ as ‘Queen Lucidora, 
the Fair One with the Golden Locks; or, Harlequin Prince 
Graceful, or the Carp, the Crow, and the Owl;’’ and the 
manageress promises that it shall be placed on the boards in the 
most costly style. The Surrey, of course, will uce a new and 
elaborate pan’ to be entitled “ Jack and and the Sleeping 
Beauty; or, Harlequin Humpty Dumpty.’’ Mr. Croueste wi 
appear as the Clown. The title of the Standard pantumime will 
be ‘Tell-Tale Tit;’’ and the scenery, by Mr. Richard Douglass, 


will be of rare merit. A good burlesque com: has been en- 
gased, including Mesdames Annie Andowen, Ubaesbern, and 
arner; Mr. B. Wright, and Mr, Pedro Martin as Clown. The 


Pavilion receives its pantomime from Mr. Nelson Lee; and the 


Grecian will be ed with one by Mr. oy oe nest, who 
will perform in it many of his curious ts. e name 
of the pantomime at the Alexandra “* Mother Goose.” 

The Gaiety Theatre, under the t of Mr. John 
reer mae Nay: open next Monday with an excellent co y; 
head = t. Alfred sag The will be an 
yet one act by M. E. Jonas, the E words by Mr. G. 
a Beckett; a comedy in three acta, entitled “On the Cards,”’ by 
Mr. Alfred Thom 


pson , 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, entitled “ Robert the 
A new comedy, by Mr. Edmund Yates, entitled “Tame Cats,”’ 





was produced at the Prince of Wales's, on Saturday, and attracted 
an overflowing audience. As we were unable to obtain admission, 
we cannot speak personally on its merits. It was in three acta; 
and the scenery, by Mr. Hawes Craven, was good; but the pear- 
formance on the whole had, as we understand, but equivocal success. 

Professor Pepper has introduced a new and practical feature 
into the business of the Polytechnic, in the shape of a lecture, de- 
livered by himself, on the history and manufacture of watches, with 
reference to the new American machinery by means of which they 
are now made in London. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Several vocal compositions from the pen of Miss Elizabeth Philp 
have just appeared, through the medium of various publishers. 
Mesers. Chappell and Co. have published Softly the Echoes come 
and go, a Christmas carol; Trust, a song; The Bafied Star, 
a song; and Welcome Spring, a part-song for three female 
voices: and Zwilight ought, a song, has been published by 
Messrs. Ollivier and Co. We have spoken so often and 80 
warmly of the genius and attainments of this young musician, that 
we deem it superfluous at this time to add anything to what we 
have already said in her praise. In these new productions we find 
the same beauties of thought, melody, and expression—the same 
simplicity of style, the same artist-like finish of construction—that 
have given so much distinction to her name. 

A sonata for the pianoforte and violin, by Miss Agn>s 
Zimmermamn, has published by Messrs. Novello and Co. To 
compose a work of large dimensions and elaborate style, which 
must necessarily come into competition with the masterpieces of 
Beethoven or ‘Mendebeches, is an arduous essay, which argues 
both ambition and courage; but we can say advisedly that the 
attempt of this young lady has been sr ocessful, and that her 
sonata will be listened to by the most fastidious critic with surprise 
and admiration. 

Several editions of Beethoven’s works for ‘he pianoforte have 
lately been issued by different publishers. Oue of the most recent 
of these has appeared from the house of Messrs. Augener and Co., 
and is entitled to consideration on various accounts, It contains 
the great master’s sonatas for piano, including his six sonatinas 
which are not to be found in the ordinary editions, and which add 
much to the value of this publication, which, moreover, owes much 
to the ability, care, and pains bestowed upon it by its eminent 
editor, Herr Ernst Paver; and it has the further recommendation 
that it combines cheapness with elegance and correctness in a 
degree unrivalled, we believe, by any other publication of the kind. 

Messrs. Metzler and Co., of Great Marlborough-street, have just 
published a Tutor for the Harmoniwn, by Louis Engel, a distin- 
guished performer on and teacher of this favourite instrument, 
which is getting into greater and greater demand as a substitute 
for the organ. We warmly recommend this work as a most useful 
tade mecum for those who desire to obtain a command of an instru- 
ment the powers of which are daily developed by the improvements 
made in its construction. 

Messrs. Brewer and Co. have published a new and handsome 
edition of Rink’s Practical Organ School, edited by Mr. John Hiles. 
This work has long been known in this country, and is recognised 
by the English public and musical profession as a standard book of 
instructions for the best and grandest of instruments; an‘ it is 
therefore sufficient for us to announce the fact of the appearance of 
this new edition. 


FUNERAL OF M. BERRYER. 

Our Paris correspondent last week gave an account of the funeral 
of M. Berryer, the eminent French advocate and statesman, which 
took place on the previous Monday, at the village of Augerville, in 
the de ent of the Loiret, where his country house is situated, 
and where he died. We now give an Illustration of the ceremony. 
It was attended by M. de y, representative of the French 
Academy ; M. Grevy, head of the Order of Advocates; a deputa- 
tion of the lawyers of Bordeaux, the city of i and other 

roviucial communities ; the Marquis de la Ferté, on behalf of the 
Yount de Chambord, whom the deceased hailed in a death-bed 
letter as King Henry V.; the Duc de Noailles, M. de Falloux, M. 
Thiers, and other distinguished persons. e whole assembly 
numbered about 2000. At noon the coffin was removed from the 
chamber in the mansion, where it had lain in state, and brought 
out into the courtyard. Speeches were here made by several of the 
ag above named, after which a procession was formed to the 
ittle church of the village, where several of the Berryer family, 
including the father, mother, and wife of the great orator, had 
been interred during the last twenty-five years. The family vault, 
at the foot of the altar in this church, received the coffin after the 
performance of the religious service. The death of M. Berryer is a 
great loss to the neighbourhood of Augerville, 











THE PENZANCE LIFE-BOAT IN MOUNTS BAY. 


The wreck of the barque North Britain, of Southampton, on the 
eastern shore of Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, on Sunday week, is 
memorable for the noble service done by the Penzance life-boat, 
which is named the Richard Lewis, after the zealous secretary of 
the Royal National Life-Boat Institution. The North Britain was 
timber-laden, on her voyage from Quebec. She was seen early ia 
the afternoon, off Porthleven, in a very perilous situation. itr. 
N. B. Downing, of Penzance, er, who is honorary secre toe 
the local branch of the Life-boat Institution there, got news of this 
at two o'clock. He called together the crew of the Richard Lewis, 
put the horses to the life-boat carriage, and drove off to the place, 
which they reached but ten minutes after the barque had k, 
between St. Michael’s Mount and Long Rock. Eleven of the crew 
af the North Britain, not being aware of the help that was coming 
towards them, had put off in theirlong-boat, which was upset half way 
to the shore, and seven of these men were drowned; the other four 
were rescued with great difficulty, in avery exhausted state. The life- 
boat was at once launched to windward of the stranded ship. The 
ground sea was tremendous. After a pull of more than an hour 
the life-boat reached the vessel. As she was pulling under 
the stern, a great wave struck the boat and immediately capsi 
her. All on board were at once thrown out. The life-boat, 
on the self-righting principle, turned up again; the men got 
in, except two, he coxswain, brave old Carbis, was jammed 
under the boat by some wreck, and nearly lost his life, havin 
to dive three or four times before he could extricate himself, 
When dragged on board he was apparently dead, and in this state 
was brought ashore. Another Edward Hodge, pulling the 
stroke oar, was lost altogether from the boat, and the men were all 
e0 exhausted that they could not pull up to rescue him. He was 
saved by his cork jacket, which floated him ashore, when a man 
swam his horse out thro the surf and reseued the poor fellow. 
The life-boat put off a second time; but as the coxswain, Carbis, 
and the second coxswain, Higgins, a coastguard man (who had 
behaved like a hero, and managed the boat with consummate skill), 
were now disabled, a fresh crew was formed, Captain Cay, R.N. ; 
Mr. Blackmore, chief officer of the Penzance oc station ; 


and Mr. & H unior, the French Vice-Consul, went as 
volunteers; Mr. ore as coxswain. Mr. Downing, 
who saw the whole affair, writes as follows:—“I cannot 
describe the le which now followed. The boat had to be 
pulled to wind in teeth of a tremendous wind and sea. Some- 
times she would rise dicularly almost to the waves, and we 


looked on with bated th, fearing she must go over, and then 
again she would gain a yardortwo. The way was disputed inch 


ty inch, and at last the victory was won. But no one who beheld 
e st 


exciting 
scene.”’ ht men were brought in by the life-boat. In ten 
minutes after the rescue the masts went. In half an hour the barqus 
was broken into chips, and now lies in small fragments on the shore. 
The rocket apparatus was quickly on the spot and most efficiently 
worked, and although the ship was too far off for it to render 
help in that manner, it he!ped materially in the saving of the four 
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FUNERAL OF M. BERRYER, 


men rescued from the ship’s boat—a line being shot over the place | 
where the bodies were, which enabled the men on the beach to 
form a line, and thus do that which without it they could not 
have dared to attempt. In the shore operations, Captain Holbrook | 
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gave much assistance. The Penzance life-boat has now saved forty- 
nine lives from the following wrecks:—Brigantine Tobago, of 
Hamburg, five lives saved; brigantine Bessie, of Hayle, six; 
schooner Salome, of Brixham, six; schooner Selina Ann, of Looe, 
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five; schooner Heiress, of Teignmouth, six; ship John Grey, of 
Glasgow, thirteen; and barque North Britain, of Southampton, 
eight: total, forty-nine lives saved since 1865 by the Richard Lewis 
life-boat, 








THE PENZANCE LIFE-BOAT, RICHARD LEWIS, GOING OUT TO THE NORTH BRITAIN, WRECKED IN MOUNT’S BAY. 
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Baskets ¥ trimmed, 188. 6d. 
Mrs. ADDLEY PROURNE. 51, Piocsailty. 


"TERRE CHARMING NOVELTIES in 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE BIRD. By JULES MICHELET, 
Author of “ History of France,” &c. This beantiful Vv: um 


is illustrated by 210 exquisite Engravings by Giacomelli, Doré's 
Collaborateur on his o clebrated Bible. Imperial #vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth and gold, 10s. 6d, 

T. NELso nN and Sows, 2, Paternoster row, le 1 











UNIFORM WITH * “THE BIRD.’ 
H E DESERT WORLD. 
MANGIN. Translated and Eula 
“ The Bird.” With 160 Illustrations by 
aod Yan Dargent. Imperial Svo, 
Was. 


*—Price » 12s. 6a 

By ARTHU R 
“l by the Translator of 
/. Freeman, Foulquier, 
full gilt side and gilt edges, 


A popolar Survey of those regions of the Earth which have not 
yet been brought under = direct influence of civilixation ; such 
as the African deserts, p table-lands of Asia, the prairies of 
Nerth America, the ote and pampas of South: America, and 
the wildernesses of the Australian interior. Though the work is 

adapted to the wants of the general reader, scientifi 
curacy has been studied throughout ; and the numerous beauti 
fal [ustrations have been derived from authentic sources. 





Ne .eox and Sons, 2, Paternoster-row, London. 
COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE BIRD.” BY MICHI LET. 
YSTERIES OF THE OCEAN. By 


ARTHU R M Azety, T yonsiated and Eularged by the 
Traptlator of “The Bird.” With 190 Illustrations by W 
Freeman and J. Noel. Im noe S ove, handsomely bound in 
aloth, ful full gilt side and gilt e 10s : 
+ This comprehensive and ric chiy- iilustrated Work is probably 
the most complete that has appeared on this popular subject. It 
treats of the Ocean not only in a philosophical and scientific, but 
in a moral and historical light, describing its Tides and Carre nts, 
tte Wonderfal Varieties of fe, endo 
as well as its Influence up« “ : " 
up in the same récherché style - Mic nelet’s “ Bird,” it will be 
of) as a valuable addition to the L ineary. ; while, as a Gift- 
38 a pcrinapent and unequalled interest. 
mnt, complete in extent and telerably fall in 
tail. of the sea, from a cosmical, geological, geographical, zoo- 
logical, and betanics! point of view. .. . The illustrations ar 
ast get her excellent. '—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 2, 1868 
Nr «ow and Sona, 2, Pate rnoster- “row, Lond» m. 


BEAUTIFULLY LU ATED C HRISTMAS | BOOK FOR 
HE 


YOUNG 
THE WORLD ‘AT HOME: Pictures and 
Reenes from Far-off Lands 


By M ARY and ELIZABETH 





















KIRBY. With upwards of 130 beautiful Mlustrations. Squar 
#vo, richly gilt, 6s 
SELECTIONS FROM CONTENTS, 
The Anrora Bor’ «tis The Beaver 
The Man drawn Dogs. | Phe Mahogany-T ree 


| Where does ¢ 
| Gathering ¢ 
| The Sugar- C nom 
The Land of the Giants. 
| The Sand Storm. 
| Ph Lights in the Trees 
&c., &e, 


Heuses made of Snow 
Building a Snow-Houce: 
Whale- Fishing. 
‘The tireenlander. 
A Fight with the Walrns. 
The Bury Little Lapp. 
The Wild Pigeons of America 
Tuomas Newson and & 
London, ——— row ; Edinbareh Hoge Park 


_ m come from 
mn 





ew York, 137, Grand-stree 
OR N.—This New Novel, by G. I. 
e WHYTE- MELVILLE, Author of ** Di by Grand, 
* Oétrise,” “The Gladiators,” Ac., Tilustrated by Wilfrid 
Lawson, will commence in the January Namber of LONDON 
SOCIETY (the first of a New Volume), and be continued 
throughout the year. The GRAND < *‘HRISTMAS NUMBER of 


f, richly Illustrated by the most distin- 
guished Artists of the day. contains, amongst numerous season 
able Tales and Poems, the following :— Aunt Grace's Sweet- 
beart,”’ Mark Loans * Andrew Walker's Christmas Eve,” by 
Robert A é Our Christmas Turkey, by Adan Innes Shand 
Cousin Geoffrey’ s Chamber,” by the Hon. Mrs. Henry Gifford 
‘ The Two Voices,” by Robert Buchanan ; a Paper on Uhristmas 
Desmectien, Dedicated to all young Ladies, &c. At all Book- 
rellers’ and Railway Stationers’. Price One Shilling. 
fice: 217, Piccadilly 


joe ps cloth ; 7s. 6d., cloth elegant, giit edges, 
OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. 


IST 
H ake 2% beautiful Dustrations by Harrison Weir. 
Gairrirs and Faxray, Corner of St. Paul’ s-churchyard. 





TORY. 6s., 





With ES OF post svo, price 5s. cloth elegant, 
EROES OF THE CRUSADES. 

BARBARA peat B 
AN HEIR 


GarrirH and oa &., Corner « " Paul's- 
&mall HE Lire i 


By 
eR same Author, 
OES. 4s. 6d., cloth. 


burchyard. 





rice Se. cloth ; 6s. cloth elegant, gilt edges, ™ 
TTLEGIPSY. By ELIESAU VAGE. 
Profasely Illustrated by Lorenz Frolich, 
* An exquisite story that will fascinate all."’"——Atheneum 
_ GRIFFITH an and Far Ran, Corner ( f St. Pay al's-chu parc hyar a 
DVENTURES OF HANS STE RK, “the 
Sou y ves an Banter and anne, By CAI’TAILN 
DRAYSON, R.A. Price S., cloth « t. 
GuIvyiTH and Fannas, ‘c o ener of Bt. Paul's- : churct ay ard. 








Jast published, ot € 3x Gd. ay 6d. coloured, 
PALES OF TH Torys. ‘TOLD. 
THEMSELVES. By Mrs. BRODERIP. 
Guurrrrn and Fasean, Corner of St. Paul’ 


‘BY 
Illustrated. 
churchyard 





fa Crown cach, pla 


\TOLEN CHE RRIES: 


4. coloured, gilt edges 


or, Tell the Truth 
at Once. MILIA MARRYAT NORRIS. 
2. OUR WHIT! vi )LET. By KAY SPEN 
3. ae f gle or, The Autobiography of a New- 
foundland De 


4. ALIC E “AND BEATRICE. 


Gurrrira and Faxsran, Corner of 


Haif a Crown eac h, with ¢ 
PSIDE DOWN. | Comical Pictures. 
W. MCCONNELL. Verses by Tom Hood 
SPECTROPIA ; or, Ghosts C very where. 


Guirrite and Panna, St. Paul's-chure 


By GRANDM: AMM, A. 
St. Paul’ s-churchy 





ok vared Plates. 


By 


hyard 





New Editions, with Ilustratio ns, price 6:. el th elegant 
Qr RANGE STORIES OF THE ANIMAL 
kK WORLD By JOHN TIMBS. By the some Author, 

NOOKS AND CORNERS OF ENGI ASH L FE. 








Gairrrrs and Farras, St. Paul’e-churchyar’ 
** Briekest of all the Magazines is‘ Be agre “ Ab — rning Sta 
“* TLe Lest Shilling Mogazine the a En 1 posses —Standard. 
MISS BRADDON'S Lt STRATED MAGAZIN! 
Now ready, price One Shilling, containing 10 pages of Literature, 
illustrated with Four whol le- page Engr avings 
A 


B E L G R A 
for JANUARY 


Eighth Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; free fo stamps 
UNT ON THE SKIN: A Guide ‘to the 
restment of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; with 
Cases. Br. HUNT, F.B.C.8., Sargeon to the Dispensary for 
Diangeee of the Skin, '17, Duke-street, Manchester-square. 
the same Anthor, Second DUT enlarged 
x On ERUPTIONS AND J ERATIONS RE- 
QUIRING THE USE OF MERCUR y 
r. Hunt has en — 1 these diseases from the incurable 
@lars to thecurable.”’ 
London: T, ey 37, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


TO HOMGOPATHY 


By Dr. RUDDOCK, Just ready, 6th Pi 








TEPPING-STONE 
AND HEALTH. 
Pad 


with Clinical Directory. “He who has neve 
ed the book Seto re is able to find the remedy he wants.’ 
JARRO 1 & vat- 


+ — Record.—London: Jar 
for 18 stamps, with List of Homeo 


trom 8. Competon, 145, Castle-street, 





Reading 


DR. Supe WORK ON IMPE DIMEN’ Ts OF = -~"s ~ 
ON rei Sixth Edition. post #vo, price 3s. &1., 
STAMMERING AND STUTTERING : 
gh- Nature and Treatment. By JAMES HUNT, Ph. D.. 
¥.2.A., F.RB.L., &c., Author of “ A Manus al of Philosophy of 
Voice and Speech.” —London : Loromans & Co., Paternoster-row 


RATIS!—EVERY LADY Visiting J. 
BEDFORD and CO.'8 Fancy Repost ry will be presented 
with (or may obtain it free by post) THE LADIES’ ANNUAL 
OF INDUSTRY, the most elegant and nasefal book ever pro- 
duced, containing a Namber of Beautifal Patterns for working 
Antimararrars, Cushions, iinet &e., exquisitely — in 
Colours, together with an Illustrated Price-List of the largest 
Stock a4 the World of Articles suitable for Presents, including 
— and finished sy ey Bohemian Glass, Leather 
r-Cases, &c., in greater variety and cheaper 
than an roy honse.—J. Bedford and Co. (late Wilcockson), 46 
the number), Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-r 
{ondow, W . 











Price 64. (post 74.) ; Neat Case, 1s. 6d. (post Is. &d.); 
2s. 6d. (poet 2s. #4.) ; exquisitely-painted Calf, 3s. 
RETTY PRESEN'’T.—HOWLETT'S 
GOLDEN AL ——— fa for 169. @ pace pages, 
gold-printed, on rose enamel. No trade advertisemen 
London; fimrxm, Stationers’-court; Howlett, i, Frith- 
, Soho; and all Booksellers. 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK for 


Rassia Gilt, 
(post 3s. 2d.), 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 





ATHLEE N. 4 the Author of 
* Raymond's Heroi ° 
THE OMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author of 
*“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Second Edition. 8 vols. 
NATURE’S NOBL “EMAN. By the Author of 
* Rachel's Secret.” 
THE CROWN or A LIFE. By the Author of 
Agnes Tremorne. [Next week. 


A NOBLE L ht B. i the Authorof “ John Halifax.”’ 
( x.2. Edition. bound ‘and [Hustrated. 
Huagsr and BLACRar?, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 


( 











Now ready —A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFI 
PPEN’ S$ POSTAGE-STAMP ALBU ‘M 


AND CATALOG iU 'E, with all the Latest Additions, [llus- 

















NEW MUSIC. 
ENDELSSOHN'S POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS. 2nd Series. 
Pang by Novetio, Ewer, and Co., 1, Berners-street; and 
ou 


NV ENDELSSOHN’S REFORMATION 


SYMPHONY, Op. 107. Piano Solo, 10s. ; Duet, 188. 


EL SONATA in B fiat, 
Me! 


Piano Solo, 8s, 
ENDELSSOHN’S THREE PRELUDES, 





‘-ENDELSSOHN’S 


Op. 106, 








DELSSOHN’S SONATA in G minor, 
Op. 105, Piano Solo, 6s. 








Ny 



































Op. 104, Book 1. Piano Solo, 6s. 

trations uf some of the Ra mone Stamps, and a full Description of <a 

the Arms and Stamps « of each Country, with the Coinage, Area, - 

and Population. ENDELSSOHN’S THREE ETUDES, 

Ian's superior binding, bevelled boards, gilt elges, 7s. 61. Op. 104, Book 2 Piano Solo, 68. 
im feacy caot imitation half-boand, price 6s. meansiiniiadataningd vinies 
thout C “eue) ome rior b ad 5a. — Sa 
Without Catalogues, iinitation half-voand, 48 MENDELSSOHN S LIEDER OHNE 
Strand, lon; and by at of all Book WORTE. Book 8, Op. 12. Piano Solo. 5 
ain cea. Canina [oe Eo ENDELSSOHN’S FUNERAL MARCH, 
ready, wi h numer rous ustrations, price Ls. Op. 103. Composed for the Funeral of Burgmuller, in 
AG IC LANTERN, Painting on Glass | isé. “Piano Solo, 2. ; Duet, 4s. 
4 the. With complete instructions f . its use. By P. 
G ARNIEK: —J. Banwakp and Son, 339, Oxford-street, London. ENDELSSOHN’ Ss MARCH, x4 108. 
Jes at pub ‘lished, price : Cows rood, in ‘ petabeatie n eg Re, Visit st i Painter 
- shex Cornelius , en, 1841. Piano Solo, 3s. 

M 4&i¢ A'N'TER X, Evening : eee : — 
t wbertelnanente with the. By the Rev M. 1 EN DELSSOHN Ss ROMANCE SANS 
London SARNARD and Son, X80, Oxtord-strect. PAROLES, Op. 109. For Violoncello and Pianoforte. 3s. 

ILLUMINATING AND CHUR« HI DECORA ATIONS ENDELSSOHN’S TRUMPET 
LAIN WORDS ON ILLUMINATING. Overture, Op. 101. Piano Solo, 5s, ; Duet, 6s. 
By Mre. C. B. COOPER. Containing Twenty-two Coloured 
Illustrations suitable for Church Decorations, and Four Com- + Ta) —o opon 
ete Alphabete—vis., Arabeeque, Rustic, Gothic, and Old ENDELSSOHN’S SESTETTO, Op. 110, 
inglish. Price 2s. Publis hed by GLADWELL and Co., 18, Newman for Piano, Violin, Two Violas, Violoncello, and Contra- 
street, Oxford-street, Lon Basso. 10s. 6d. net; arranged for Four Hands, lis. 
Just published, ; ENDELSSOHN’S AVE MARIA, from 
HOS. DE RUE and Co.'s “ Loreley.” Soprano Solo and Ch rus of 


INDELIBLE RE ~- LETTER DIARIES for 1969, in several 
sizes, and in ¢ great var ety « lain and ornar »utal bindings, 
may now be had © fall B oksellers and Stationers. 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


Gone iv = 





throngh: vat ‘the World, 


CHRISTMAS PR ESE NTS, 


* Moderaté 2 
L. nee a W- 
( 





ROOMS. 


NIN 
PARKINS an iG Ol 


10-000 
and 25, ‘Oxford-st., London 


DRESSING CASES, WRITING CASES, 


JEWEL CASES. 
PARKINS and GOTTO s 


27 and 28, Oxford-st 
[RESSING-BAGE, 





w 





WOR K and HAND 
SAGS, RETICULES. 
PARKINS and GorTo' 5 


ad 25, Oxford-st., W 


ETS, INKSTANDS, 


BOOK SLIDES 





‘STATIONERY, CABIN 
Ss i 





PARKINS and GOT TO s, 
1 28, ¢ xf ri .w 
[pFAtcH- XXES, DESKS, WOR K- 
BOXES, TEA-CADDIE 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 
24 and 25 w 


Oxford-st 








G-BOOKS, 
KEY-BOXES. 
w 


(ENOL uU IN _KSTANDS, | CANDLESTICKS, 


PEN-TRAYS, & 
PARKINS and GOTTO’'S, 


EK’ ELOPE-CASES, BL“YTTIN 
PARKINS and GOTTO s 


and | 2. Oxford-st 








4 and 25 Ox! rd WwW 
oO" NAMENTS — ORMOLIU, BR ONZE, 
CHIN A—for SHELF « TABLE, 
PARKINS and GOTT’ 
27 and 28. Oxford-st 
CLOCES DRA WING- BOOM, DINING- 
ROOM, or LIBBARY 


PARKINS and GOTTO'S 

















24 and 25, Oxforl-st., W 
M USICAL BOXES, with Novel 
A mpaniments 
by NICOLE FRERES. 
PARKINS and GOTTOU's 
S Hand 28, Oxtord-st.. W. 
PHoToGsAP HIC ALBUMS (a choice 
{ 3000), 
SCRAP-BOOKS 
PARKINS and Gorse 8 
an ud 25 Oxford- 1-st. Ww. 











CHURCH SERVICES. 


hoice of 15,000. 


Res , PRAYERS 


PARKINS and GOTTO’S, 
25, Oxford-t., London. 
pe RSES, POCKET- BOOKS, CARD-CASES 


SCENT BOTTLES. 
PARKINS and GOTTO’S 














27 and 28, Oxford-st., W. 
(CpPERA GLASSES, CIGAR-CASES, San 
WALLETS 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S 
Pe at andl 25, Oxford-st., W. 
QEALSKIN BAGS, ¢ IGAR-CASES, 
wm PURSES, &c. 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 
Zand 2 i, Oxfe ora-et.. W. 





po OR GAMES. The largest Stock in 
London. BEZIQUE 


PARKINS and GOTTO's, 
2% and 2%, Oxford-strect, W. 


BOARDS 





AGATELLE —A choice of 300, 
















well-seasoned, 28s. 6d., 50s., 65 . 41., with Ivory Bal's, 
Cue, Mace, aside, and Rules. Carriag paid to any railway sta- 
ton in Bagiant on receipt ofa Pwo Order. The Board at 
ed. long, very strong and useful—PARKINS and 
Gorro. v1. Oxtord- ™* London. Catalogu ot Games po t-froe 
EW RAILWAY TICKET. 
During the Festive Season Tickets are now being issned 
first-class return from “Gardenhurst to Flower Land,” in- 
clading Refreshing Perfume at Olfactory Ca mm, 2s. Gd. 
Handker—Chief Station, 2, New Bond-st 
PIESSE ant LU RIN. Managers, 
TO CUPID. 
and Others 
THE FLORAL SIGN , AL 
ve 2 a each. 


to the Course of T Wn 
Three in ‘eee ( 
PIESSE rand L UBIN 


2, New Bond-street. 
C » ie tasmeenines PRESENTS. 
For all who court the gay and festive scenes 
Re ANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
creates a sustains a luxuriant oe 1 of Hair. 

‘ - BC LANDS KALY!I 

mproves the Complexion and Skin ond oxpaics ak Hh de 
ROWLANDS DON TO, or PEARL DEN FRI bf ‘3 a 

imparts a pearl-like be! > ness to the Teeth oad Vengvanes 


Bold at 20 





ne Breat 
, Hatton- garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for ROWLAN DS’ Articles 











OSEMARY FOR THE HAIR. 





z R gredie nts, vite [neiactions sufficient fora pint of a 
uperiative Perfam s t po o % o 
g stamps, by H. LLOYD, “Chemist, ee are 
y HEAT PHOSPHATES in CHIL DREN’ Ss 
FOOD promote the growth of the teeth 
premature oa, CHAPMA ‘and CO.’ "SB Patent Est tind Wheat 
‘lour, prepared for = Sarery Use, contains all She constibnonte of 


the Opera “. 
Female Voices. 2s. 


WN ENDELSSOHN’S VINTAGE SONG, 
from the Opera of “ Loreley.”” Chorus for Men's Voices. 

Price 2s. ; 8vo Score, 1}d. 
EN DELSSOHN’S POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS are sold at Half Price. 
Nove.o, Ewer, and Co., 1, Berners-strect ; and 35, 








London: 





i oultry 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESEN “ 
A ENDELSSOHN’S L [EDER OHNE 
WORTE. New Edition, folio size, beautifully printed, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, extra, gilt edges, price 12s. 


octavo size, pa er covers 4s,; or handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 
6s. tage are the only Editions co mtu sining the Seventh and Eighth 
Books. 


London : 
35, Poultry. 
i, ENDELSSOHN’S CHRISTMAS PIECES. 

Six Pieces for the Pianof: rte, composed, as a Christmas 


Present, for his yo ung Friends. Price 5s. Sold at half price. 
London: Novet.o Ewes. aad Co. 


Novetro, Ewes, and Co., 1, Berners-street, W.; and 








CHUMANN’S VOCAL ALBUM, 
containing Thirty Songs, with German and | Bagtioh Words. 
Price 6s., net. aoe be Or gle P cae plished separate 

yadon E , Ewer, and Co, 





‘CHUMANN’S ALBUM FOR YOUNG 
I lAnyre ot Novartis, Ewan, ac 4 és., net. 


ERMAN VOLKSLIEDER ALBUM : 
containing 40 Comm, with the original German words. and 
English Version by John Oxenford. Price 6 , net. oh 
Bong is pane se eparately 
Ls mn: Noverto, Ewer. and Co. 





WENTY CHRISTMAS CAROLS, NEW 
and OLD, Edited by Dr. JOHN STAINER and the Rev. 


H. BRAMLEY. The Work contains Contributions by Dr. 
a gall, Dr. Elvey, Sir Fred. Ouseley, Dr. Dykes, J. Barnby, A. 
rown, &c. Octave » size, price Is. 6d. ; yrs, 1}. 
i Nove, Ewen, and Co. 


am do 





SONGS BY JOSEPH BARNB 





T EW Y 
8.4 
My Golden Ship. Compass FoF ~-Sngeadaied ee 3 0 
1 Sit Alone. Compass D to F (a tenth) . ee 3 0 
In Spring Time. D to D (an octave) 26 
The Rainy Da C to F (an eleventh) 8 0 
Forget Me Not. E to F (a ninth) 26 

Theil Rose and the Nightingale. Sung by Mr. ‘Cuntmings. 
Compa ss F to G (a ninth) .. 26 

The recked Hope. Sung by Madame Patey- Whytock. 
‘ormpass A to E (a twelfth) 30 
ase Fades the Light. Compass C ‘to E (a tenth) 26 

Sold at half price. 
London: Nove..o, Ewes, and Co. 
Just pe a blished 
vr) - Ss J Ts 

AN’ NTON RU BINSTE IN SONGS and 
with  Sarepan and She eh Words. Adapted by 


NAT AL : . Me ACFA 
No. 1 The Angel. 
° : The Minstrel. 


Duet. 3s. 
Song. 2s. 
. Thou 'rt like unto a flower. 












Song. 2s. 
Morning Song. Song. 2. 
Evening Song. Song. 2s. 6d. 
Birdie. Duet. 2s. 6d. 
. Song from “ Egmont.’ sone. Is, 64. 
No. Spring Song. Song. 1s. & 
No. 9. 2¢ Mountain Crag. Son 
No. 10. Wanderer’s Night Song. ay 2s. 6d. 


Sold at half price. 
London: Novetso, Ewer, and Co. 


AGNES R 1 








ZIMMERMA 


COMPOSITIONS. 


A 
7D 


FLABOFOSES SOLOS. a. a. 
Javotte, op. 14 . . 206 
Presto alla Tarantella, op. 6 e 3°06 
Barcarole .. ° ee ° 3e@ 
Bolero .. ‘ 40 
Bourée in E fiat, arranged from Bach ° 26 
Bourée in C, do. do . 26 
Drei Clavierstiicke :— 
No. 1. Caprice. . . »~ 36 
2. Aufdem Wasser oe . - 8e@ 
3. Scherzo -38e 
* Gavotte in “ arranged trom Bach” - 26 
* Marche ° - 36 
—. sods ee - 36 
eprin; ele . ee 20 
_ ’ SONGS. 
After War . ee oe - 26 
c Crocus: gathering | ee ee . z ° 
sweetly  t the early morn -2eé 
The y enget : _ No. 1. Pour ringlets » 8@ 
©. 2. O ringlet ee ; 6 
The Stars are with the Vo 6 


© Performed by the © omposer ot Windsor Castle iefore thetr 
Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince and 
incess of Prussia, Princess Louise, & 

@ above sold at half price. 
London : Nove 10, Ew ER and Co. 


GNES ZIMMERMANN'S | Six Four-Part 
SONGS, forming Book 4 of NOVELLO'’S PART-SONG 
BOOK, pene ls. 4d, net, octave; or singly. 














118. Fa Song (4.7. 8.) SA. Pe. Od, G&L 
119. Gee -night .. ve ee 9 1B} 0 98 4 
12. Gone for ever.. . ° 3 10 6 
1%). Flowers es » 3 1 oO 6 
122. To Daffodils .. ~ jo nm O8 4 
_%. Good Mo row be ° 3 106 6 
E NRY LESLIE'S Six Four-Part 
SONGS, hee ing Book 16 of r+ re PART-SONG 
4 eek » octavo; or singly. 
The Vislet 8. A. ~¥ 4} a. Ws. Ol. 6d. 
i One morning greet in May a 3 1°06 6 
oy Daylight is fadin * n 10 4 
135. Down in a pretty" valley « 5 3 1o ¢ 
a The Primrese ee an By 09 4 
137. Arise, sweet love .. 3 1 + eas 6 


ALTER MACFARREN’S Six Four-Part 
SONGS, forming Book ® of NOVELLO’'S PART-SONG 
DOOR PF iorin Is. net, octavo; or singly, 


(4.7. 8.) Bd, Is. 6d. 
157. Sen it) i 4 
18. Autumn * 1 6 
100. Winter ” 3 1 6 
16, You Stole My Love pas 1 1 4 
161. Dainty Love Pa 1 1 4 





the grain so essential to good nutrition, y atapted for aE WHITEBAIT GALOP. By ©. H. 
1869, now er mah containing fall Instructions for Amateur Intatte, ra fir ma mains tog > — ioe rw children. s , = RIOTT. This new Galop (Tiastostes with Mesiie 
. Price is. ; , is, ddd. kets, ins. ds. | 0 C iste and G i rtrait Gladsto 
T. T. Lemans, I, Ivy-lane. Paternoster-row, E.C. St. James's Mille, Matchiar, 6.E. ow Litho Fortra edema 70, Mortimeer-steect. * vor 





R58 PHAE.’S PROPHETIC MESSENGER 
ip. 64. f 


00, sew ready, with Coloured Hieroglyphic. Price 


7a. 
. T. Lemane, }, Ivy-lane, Paternorter-row, B.C, 





‘o Lt > FOR 
G LEN Fr IE STAROH 
ee ae 
as inferior kinds are often substitute. 











NEW PIANOFORTE 
“ Christmas Comes,” “ Row 
Dull Care.” Beantitally 
WTCHER, 40, Mortimer- street, W 


Pics nian 8 


’ we 


pec. Be 














NEW MUSIC. 


EW. W ORK for the ORGA 
0 otf THE ORGANIE® 38 
JOURNAL of Original € ‘ompositions, edited by poUARTEULY 
containing pieces by Henr ary Smart, Professor Stewart, E wiles 
tiste, and Wilhelm Funke, will be ready on TaN , 1869. 
Part Two will include an Allegro (first Tmovenent ofa Sonata: 
to be completed in subsequent numbers), by G. A. ;an 
Andante, by Henry Smart; and some ‘Short Pieces by other 
experienced Composers, all be ing written — aye 4 for the work, 
Annual Subscription, 10s.; Non-su each Part, net. 
The Journal will te printed from oblong folio } plates, engraved 
The subscription-list already includes 
500° of the feoding organists and composers in England 
“e 1€ - nited s States - mn 
ntending subscribers are to send their names 
immediately to the Editor or the Publishers 
w, it F as valuable work for all classes of | organists.’ *—Musical 
or! 
“* Deserves recognition from those who desire to see legitimate 
organ music keep its place.”’ usical Standard. 


« London: Novetro, Ewer, | and Co., 1, Berners-street, @xford- 
street ; and 35, Poultry. 


BliZ4ner H PHILP’S NEW SONG, 
ILOVE HIM MORE THAN I VAN SAY. 


London: Boosey and Co. To be had of all Musicsellers, and of 
the Composer, 143, Camder n-street, N.W. Poust-free, 15 stamps. 


HRISTMAS CHIMES.—‘ What Bells are 


those, so soft and clear?” By BIEL EY RICHARDS, 
Price 2s. 6d. ; as a Vocal Duet, price 3s. 


Composer as a Four- mart Song, price 2s. ; a Voice Parts, “3 
each.—A. Hammon & Co., Musical Library, 5, Vigo-st., Regent- 


A CHRISTMAS PIECE. 


BRINLEY BSCR ARDS. 
rice, 
A. Hawmoxp and Co. ‘Jullien’ 8), 5, Viorcinst, Regent-st., W. 


“ Behold, I bring you glad tidings of great joy.” 


HRISTIANS AWAKE, SALUTE THE 
HAPPY MORN, the celebra’ 
for bay Pianoforte by BRINL EY RICHARDS. pene os 
A. Ham™onp, cel Co. (Jullien’s), 6 Vigo-stoees w 


T.HE PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. By 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. This beautiful hymn is now pu 

















lished as a Pianoforte Piece by the above ular aren rot 
“Jerusalem the Golden,” ‘Heaven, God"to ne" &c., 
Price, Solo, 3s.; Duet, 4s. Post-free 


A. Haumo wp and C ‘0. (Jullien’s), 5, Tigo otheot' inogent street, W, 
esic AL DEPOT, 157c, Great Portland- 


street. 

THE LOVER AND THE BIRD. This aniversally admired 
Song is now abeenes fa E flat, C, and A flat. Also, as sung by 
Maile. Lieb Two Voices, with English or Italian 
Words. ‘Trane Isc ribed for the Piano (very brilliant) by Kuhe, 
(mo peorately difficult) by_E. Berger, (easy) by H. Abram, (Daet) 
by H. Tillyard. Arranged as Waltz, andas Juvenile Solo or Dact 
for little performers, by Guglielmo. 


HE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT TO 
LITTLE MUSICIANS.—The Juvenile “ Lover and the 
Bird,” or the celebrated Song arranged for the Piano (Solo or 
Duet) for hands not reaching the octave. extremely easy. 
Dedicated to his son Claude (four years of age) by P. 
GUGLIELMO. Post-free, 18 stamps each 




















NUGLIELMO'’S MOST POP ULAR 

BALLADS :— “The Lover and the B ~~ * Destiny *’ (the 
sequel Poor Zara,” “ Breathe not that name,” “* Withered 
flowers, * Beneath the oak, *Under ths ¢ hazel-tree,” and 
“ Return to me." Post-free, 2 stamps enc each. 
GF DSLisLeos LATES 8 T 

COMPOSITIONS, just Jailed —* My Wish,” “The 
Vision,” “The tnviletion.” Ballad The Lover and_ the 
Bird,” “ The fo tee Duets ; * * Juliet,” * Waltz Song. Pos*- 
free, 4 stamps each.—Mvetc Depor, i5'c, Great Portland-street 





IRKMAN’S PIANOFORTES, of eve 


description, can be PURCHASED or HIRED on AN 
SYSTEM, of all the principal Musicsellers throughout the 
Kingdom. 





IRKMAN’S Improved GRAND 
PIANOFORTES, Drawing-room and Boudoir Grands, 
Semi-Grands, Concert Grands, and Iron Grands. Semi- Grand 
Pianoe for India.—3, Soho-square, 


| ag for HIRE and for SALE, 
from 25gs. upwards.—_JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
Great Pulteney street, Gol den-equare, w. 

| a road, W inster. 


USICAL INSTRUMENTS of all KI 
Co rate, Saxhorns, Violins, Concertinas, 
Sere . The thost a assortment 
BL LER: s ; Manufactory, , Haymarket 
*rices, with Dr aw ings, se nt P pat “free. 
Cur STMAS PRESE NTS. — The 
/ for Messrs. NICOLE FRERES’ MUSICAL BOXES have 
the pleasure to announce that they have recently received a 
large consignment of these beautiful instrumentz, so justly cele- 
brated for the richness and exquisite softness of their Pe. 
Lists of tunes —_ prices will be forwarded gratis and post-free 
on application.—1! and 12, Cornhill, London. 


ROVER 





anufactory, 





NDS. 
Harmoniume, 


in London at 








Agen's 





G 
G 
G ROVER 
G 
G Bove 


and 


BAKER'S 
SEWING-MACHINES, 


140, Regent-street, London, W.; 
. Rold-street. Liverpool. 





ROVE and BAKER’S 
SEWING-MACHINES, 
the best 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
BAK E R’S 
SEWING-MACHINES, 
NEW 





ROVE! and 


~ 


the best 
-YEAR'S GIFT. 
BAKER'S 
SEWING-MACHINES, 

the best 
BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
BAKER'S 
SEWING-MACHINBS, 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 
BAKER'S 
ate 7 yy — ee 


tm "the World. 
Instruction apetie. 


ue ue 
London: Vn ep 
Liverpool : 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold 


of Belgium) 
IGHT- BROWN COD. LIVER OIL, 
UnIrons PURITY AN AND B EFFICACY, 
is universal iy Pee cba tie: 
THE Most’ BELIABLE PR RATION KNOWN, 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE fa. 
istered with ex 





and 





ROVE and 





and 








Dr. ps Jonen’ 8 Oil is admin extraordinary su 
in cases of Consum: -y! and Diseases of the Chest. No remedy 
+d prey ressores exhan grange. pm ee A the nu 





vieta 
Sy cou and expectoration, or prodnees @ more fe mail end 
tavourable influence on the local cal malady. 


DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 
Jonon's Le and 





Dr, ve A ualled ‘pecuttay 
efcary and_ restorati roperties ; Lenco its marvello: 
a eon « of edulta te and child fren. _ It revives the atures 
pete: oo siail tion ; = tirel a iencith aed a 
comin: and assimilatic e 
the most feeble and deterio rated constitutions 
SELECT MEDICAL CAL OPINIONS. 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Phys 


‘Jowou's Oil to be a 


the Queen ‘ty not A -—“'T consider Dr. pe Joxon’ x. 2 
v are ofl, no disgus' a 
agent of great value oo 





= 


SIR JOSEPH OL sfyre, “MD. D., 
Embassy at Paris Dave every ressop be 
pame e ty beet effects of Dr. pz Jowou’s Oil.” 


Dr EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S. Medical Officer to the 
Great Britain :—""It i 


Physician to the British 
avon to with the 





Poor- 
that 
there ly admitted 
to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oi) supplied by Dr. pw Jonen.”” 
Dr. GRANYILLA, F.R.S., Author of a 
“Dr, oe Jowon's Ol) produces the dest at 
time than ot . does not cause the penne 
consequent on the administration of 





elke! ‘as JONGH'S LIGHT-BR oo, QOO-LIves OTL ts 
+. Pinta, 40, Od. 5 
his aie on iy armour 
BR . 4 
exists throughout t he vous. 
ANSAR, HARFORD, acd 00.. 7, BI HAND, LONDON, W.0. 
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; imi ‘a ENTRA Y R PALETOTS. ALVANISM.—Safely Rest Ene 
Chand is Geral, ALLIANCE, Limited, OURNING a WAREHOUSE. } USSIAN SEAL- FU! ely oring Energy 


lanfen, Moantestesteg Fiiverenithe 
have uy Ge al New ‘Patterns of SLL. ER TEA and 
COFFEE, 8 Avice ES of of ‘the most ous Sas aad 
finish. The following oe aad “The Oxford P = 
The peated ed ce, with xford Pattern. 
Shields. s 


utifully Eagrered. 
saver Some —| o » a 4 = -£16 5 0 
cfecpet 1313 Silver Sugar in 80 0 
ver ugar ee Silver Cream Ewer .. 
Buty H Basin . 80 ° ilver C E 600 
Bilver Cream % 00 


Ewer.. 6510 0/| Silver Coffeepot a 





HO 

supply at the most moderate prices the * t materials for every 
description of Mourning, by the Yard or in c omplete Suits, 
ready for immediate wear, 

A Manufacturer's Stoc wk of Lyons Glaces, Gros de Sr 102, and 
Fancy Silks, 2s. 6jd. and 2s. 114d. per yard, Patterns post-free. 

ALBION HOU 

26, 227, £28, 229, 230, High ‘Htolborn, 


OURNING FOR FAMILIES. 














stands, Prize soe E went on Plate, as } a, nk 
. et lp wi 
od Welch will te torwanded on application. 
SLER’S 





Chande! tor Lamps. 
Table Glasects ot ay kinds. Ornamental Glass, English AT Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and ee Orders promptly executed, 

Ali articles mar figures. 








ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FUREISEING IRON MONGER, by Appointment to 


H.R.H. the ce of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post- 

— > ee ards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
of sierting Silver and Electro-plate, 

Mickel Silver an Urus and Kettles, 

Bri Goods, Table © atiery. 

Dish Co ata Hot-water Dishes, | Clocks and ( 

Stoves and Fenders, Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Marble Chimneypieces, Iron and B 3 

Kitchen- Ranges, ing and Bed-Hi x 


with sot Prices and Fie of the Twenty Large Shhow- Rooms, 
at pt Oxford-street, W , 1a, 2, 3, ewmaa-street ; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's-place ; at Newman- -yard, London. 


MAPLE and CO’S FURNISHING 
° ESTABLISHMENT. 
The largest and 





n immense ad vantage country ——- 
An Illustrated Ca’ ree. 
J. Maple and o. 145, 146, 147, ham-court-road. 
1 to 12, Tottenham-place. 





[DPA WING- ROOM EASY-CHAIRS. 
The 2s. 6c. 





-P4 Wine. -ROOM COUCHES 


The Prinveat Wales Mes. 
The German (finished, v: sot), Sgs. 


Tp*4"24e- -ROOM OTTOMANS. 
peo-costnd Ottoman, Ss, 

The Dividing Ottoman, ‘forming. when taken to pieces, Two Easy- 
ebairs and Tw  Bettecs (very consfortabloand a great iuxery), £14. 
Bee Lllustrated Catalogue, 

J. MAPLE and CO. 

BED-RO OM “FURNITURE. 
Polished and Enamelled Pine Suites, 
ip imitation of Satin, Walnut, Grey Maple, and other Woods. 


Price from 10 
J. MAPLE co. 


BED 200M PUBNITURE 
oo eer. Bee, Ly — Mgt 


3. MAPLE and 00. yaar te 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Bedsteads 











ustrated 
J.MAPLE Co. 


juREEY CARPETS, 
all sizes, from 5¢s. 
1000 = 


XMINSTER OTE Tite 
ea Se Sen oe. 
J. MAPLE and 00. 
ARPETS! CARPETS! CARPETS! 
“a Manufacturer's Stock, best Brussels, 25 per cert under 
™ 00 Pieces 











i Hand-loom Brussels, = =. ot. pers be 
goods made. 4 ee od. 


Good Power Brussels, oe. od, 
J. MAPLE and ©O., 1s, “Tottenham court-road. 
J. MAPLE and | CO.’ S CHIMNEY- 


in best French, P fate —" Double Gilt. 
The following ts a list of prices :-— 








Size of Plate. ( patate Measure of Frame. Price 

40 in. by 90 in 30 in. wide by Min. high .. £212 © 
40 in, by Sir & =. —_ by 45 ~ es 315 0 
Sin. by Min. .. hy S21 4 0 
@in. by Win. .. Si oe by ein: ® 8 o 


Larger sizes in proportion ; among which are 
several handsome Pairs, 
7 ft. A by 6 ft., price 15 gs. each, 
Girandoles, from 14s. Sl. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 
145, Tottenham- court-ro road. 





CRYSTAL es ae 


Messrs. JAY have always at command experienced Dress- 
makers and Milliners, who act as travellers, so that, in the event 
of immediate Mourning being r +e wv any other sudden 

for spatched to any partof the 
} kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, without auy expense to 
the purchacer. All articles are marked in plain figures, and 
| charges are the same as if the —_ were bought for ready money 
at the Warehouse in Kegent-s' mn: a? 
s° 


HE WIDOW’S CRAPE. 
A Bpecial Crape to indicate the 4 st Mourning. This 
Crape is very (urable, and will neither change colour nor lose 


wstisRetat BTS ings, oles to ena as pevicals 
purchased it at 

JAYS’, 
ID BESSES FOR EVENING. 


Messrs. JAY confidently invite attention to their present 
Stock of 








EVENING DRESSES, 
BLACK and WHITE TULLE SKIRTS 
of the most fashionable kinds, and Bodices, any of which can be 
thade up in a few hours by French or English Dressmakers 
employed at JAY 
8°. 


N corte ity, 
YF TER ISON will will tilt co pres Y to SELL 
alctots, Me deep .. «» 9toliga. 


pa ee ee -» Wto logs. 

31 ee -» Wto Dee. 

Real A Astrakan Paletots - - Sto logs. 
Polish Ermine Jackets 6 gs. 


8to 
ter Robinson, 108 to 168, Oxford-strect. 

Mlustrated Manual of F ashions free, on application. 
PERA MANTLE S&S. 
A magnificent assortment of Opera Mantles and Jackets, 
in all the newest and most fashionable Materials of Cotental, 
French, German, Scotch, and Yorkshire manufacture, at prices 
varying from 1 § inea to 8 gs. 

Books of I Hustration free on application. 


ELVET MANTLES, 
with and with a Moores, quite plain, or trimmed in every 
possible variety of st, A oe hag now ready for in- 
epection. Prices vary , ot 3ga.to 
anual of Fashions eo = application. 


ATERPROOF MANTLES, 
in Shrewsbury Waterproof Tweed, all shades of Grey 
and Brown, and various new mixtures, prepared for this season, 
and warranted ee ae 
A size, circular, with faa, from -. ee more ira ==. long. 
B . 











© 2 is. Gd., pe BS 
The Inverness, with ¢ 9 from 238. 6d, 
The Seacoast, with sleeves and hood, from 25s. 6d. 
A new Pelisse’ Shape, with, ~ —- attached and hood detached, 


Also, an extra light antine f Mantle, Li ined Sadiarubber. his 
will be found impervious to all wet, from 3 to 45s, 
The Illustrated Manual of Fi cae on application. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street.; 





> » > . 

LACK VELVETEEN DRESSES, 

made from Silk-Velvet Paris Models. Black Velveteons 

nished for Messrs. JAY have a special brilliancy of Colour, 

and when made ap have almost the same effect as Lyons Velvet, 

at about one third the cost. These Black Velveteens are also cut 
from the piece by the yard, » ry / required length. 

AYS’. 





RENCH BLACK WINTER DRESSES, 
ALL WOOL, £1 7s. 64. each.—Messrs. JAY invite public 
attention to these remarkably Cheap Dresses. Patterns free on 
application. JAY 
AY®s’. 


RENCH PATTERN VELVET MANTLES. 
Ladies returning to town, who have not yet bonght their 
Promenade and ( parriage Winter ..—} will tind some Great 
BARGAINS at Messrs. JAY'S. T Mantles, though pur- 
chased at Messrs Worth and Bobergh’ s, and other eminent 
houses, are nevertheless now sold at a reduction of from 5gs. 
to 10gs. less than the cost ories AN, Paris. 


. r . 
L A C K se Oe 
Black Gros Grain Silks, manufactured by Messrs. BONNET 
et CIE., of Lyons et Jujurienx. These Silks are sold on most 
advantageous terms, and Messrs. Bonnet’s Silks can be more fully 
relied upon for wear than any other black silks. The manufac 
turer's name will be found woven at the end of each piece 


JAYS 
THE LORDOE SENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
, 249, and 251, Regent- street. 


BAkER and CRISP's PRICE-LIST for 
SILKS, 


Patterns sent free. 
198, Regent-street. 














New Fancy Silks - ; ‘ +» Qs, to 42: 
New Striped Silks ee ee oe -» 2. to ™ 
New Checked Silks ee ee ee 
New Plain Silks 
New Corded Silks 

Figured Silks 
New Shot Silks ee os ee . . tot 
New Chinese Silks oe ee es ++ Qs. to 42s, 
New Japan Silks ee oe oe «+ 2s. to 42s, 
New Lyons Silks oe ee oe «+ 45. to Gis, 


New Town Silks oe ee ee +» 408, to @s. 
New Swiss Silks » 
New Evening Silks 
New Dinner Silks - - . -- ii. 
New Wedding Silks ee ne 

100 Moire Antiques in Light, Dark and Biack k, 
£3 198. 6d.; worth 6 





SPECIAL NOTIC 
1 Pe’ ONAISE REVER SIBLE CABLE SILKS. 


200 Pieces of this most Modern style of Silk have just been 
received from a Lyons Manufacturer, — all the most brilliant 
shades of Colour for me present Pashi 

, 3 Gs. the Fall Tobe. 
Pa tterns free. 
J ET ER | ROB INSON, |, 103 to 108, Oxtord-stre strect. 


IL KS and SATINS in all the most 
modern shades of Colour, specially peepee for WEDDING 
and COURT COSTUME, have just been received from Lyons, 
and are now ready for inspection. iso, several cases of Rich 
Light Fancy Silks, specially adapted for Young Ladies’ Evening 
resses 
Price, from 3 to 4) gs. the Full Robe.—Patterns free. 


MANUFACTURERS STOCK 








These Si uly = pas con it below value. 
Patterns free. 6 PETER | ROBINSON, inate 108, Oxford-street,W. 


A NEW FABRIC FOR EVENING DRESSES. 
ia ub E 
U NTEARABLE GRENADINE, 
richly F tgesed ond Striped in every known Colour, 
»on White or Black Grounds. 
A magnificent Co ection of Patterns, 18s. 6d. to 356. Full Dress. 


WILL NOT TAaIES WITH WEAR. 
PURE BULLI TARLATANS 


Stars, Spots, ke: 3 a : variety ther objects. 
A most elegant Bail Dress, In White and all Colours. 
1000 Figured Tarlatans, New Designs, &. 91. each. 


IN _A VARIETY OF iy COLOURS 
OYAL “KELSO” LINSEYS. 


















A very usefal Aberdeen Linsey at 14s. 6d. the Dress. 


~ §PECIAL NOVELTY FOR RICH DRESSES 
NCH 8 CLOTH. 


RE N 
F This is one of the most choice wepetes ever introduced. 
_In a series of thirteen distinct shades, 35s. the Fa ll Dress. 


~~ 1N BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOUR 

L YONS-FINISHED VELVETEENS. 
FS ny by New Make, extremely rich. 
2s. 8d. to Ss. 6d. per yard. 








DDS AND ENDS for CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS, &c. BAKER and C ats P are again clearing out, 


at 50 per cent reduction, in Bundles of 5) yards for 27s. &L., and 
Bundles of 100 yards for 52s, 6d., Lengths from 4 to 9} yards each. 
com for P.O.0., 198, Rege nut- street. 

N.B. The Fabrics are all good and very usefal materials. 


BAKER and CRISP’S PRICE-LIST of 
DRESSES, 


*atterns free. 
Toa, ao mares vet. 





Hew Fancy Dresses 2s. lid. to 128, Gl 

New We yy - + & Sl. to ls, oF 
New Silk Se ee «+» Te. Id. te ie, &L 
New Mag ale cl Cloths ee -» 108, Gl. tele. Gd. 
New Repp Cloths se a 1. to Lis. Od 
New Satin Clo _ Gd. te 256, Gt, 

VENING ; DRESSES. 

New renten Goon G1. to le. 64, 
New Tarletan Dresses oe fe. G1. to lds. Ot 
New Embroidered Muslins Se. Gd. to lds. Ot, 
New Striped Muslins » &. Gi.to wm. é1, 
New Washing Grenadines + & Gd. tots. 6d 
New Silk Grenadines ~ S& to lie, Of 
New Silk Alpacas . fe. Od. to 17s. ‘. 





SIL 4KS, VELVETS, IOIRE ANTIQU ES 
Ereatly under recular value, Rich Corded and Gros Gr ain 
Sites in all the ~ 24 Shades, 3) gs. for 14 yards. Several hundred 
pieces to select 
Fancy Silk from 2gs. to S gs. by Dress. 
Broché Silks, a 
Black Silks. all qualities, wasveaind be wear, 
Moire pamayee, = lack and every shade of Colour, 
4 gs. the Full Dress 
L yous Silk Veivets for Dresses, in Titack and the 
ew Shot Colours, at 6s. od 
Ilinstrated Fashion. Books sand Patterns of ‘all Goods sent free. 
NT and GASK, 
58, 59, GD, 61, 62, Cugued-cheests 3, 4, and 5, Welle-street, London. 





ARPETS, Curtains, 


Pape than, , &c. 
WAUGH and 8ON, London Onna ¥ gings S 
Tottenham-cou 


Ware ~~% 3 and 4, 
ve Established 1 


oa MORE MEDICINE. — Dys pepsia, 
Constipation, all Stomachic, Nervous Liver 

4 ne cored, aetna dicine, tneonvenn, ‘Atant oa D. 
extract wrod eratis gratis on 


including that of his Holiness the Pope, of whic’ 
tT . Also, eo Da, Ba Barry's | "Wovalenta ¢ Seti 
INTER OVERCOATS. — Special 


Attention is given to first-class WINTER OVER- 
< , they being of patterns and textures that cannot be 


=a 
HAMILTON and Sree rors 


Tailors and Overcoat Mak 
104, Strand (opposite Exeter | Hall), 


acer 's SEALSKIN CLOAKS, 
new and elegant design, £7 10s. to 35 ge. 


/_ PLLICRAPE 8 ASTRACAN JACKETS, 


superb quality and new in shape, £9 to £2). 


‘Timers VELVET MANTLES, 
New Shape, trimmed with various kinds of rich Fur, from 
£15 to 200 ge. 


ILLICRAPP’S CARRIAGE WRAPPERS, 


from £2 2s. to £20. 


ILLICRAPP’S CLOTH COATS, Lined 
thronghout with Fur, from £4 to £#. 


L_icearrs VESTS for HUNTING, 
208. to Sie. 



































TL micrarr's DRIVING-GLOVES, 15s. 
to Qs. per Pair. 





ILLICRAPP.—£KINS DRESSED and 
MOUNTED. =a e Grebe and every description of 


kins. Pure taken in 
b intment to H.R.H. 
Li the Le of de a {——0 Be Fe nd 


GELLING OFF UNDER COST PRICE, 
the 8TOC late hip between 








Kot 
CAPPER and MOON, 
Outfitters by ee 164, 
he 
Latter Uns Ungeoctenns 








Reps a ‘ats, 
Pitas Remnant« 
Moon, —, to their Royal Hignesans 
—y— ** UL % = 
the Princes of Sates cod th 


Price Liete of Trousseoux tory bu with an trey new te 





RESS FABRICS, INDIA and FRENCH 
SHAWLS. FROM THE HAVRE EXHIBITION. So 
Pieces Roubaix Reps, at 15e. Fall Drees. 


Ik Epan sf Premcht 8 2s. 6d. Full 
French Shawls eect 
and Patterns of all Goods sent free. 
‘Article marked in tiie Fige 
GRANT “= GA 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, Oxford-street ; tana b. Wells-street, London. 


AS ENTS to KING and CO., Silkmercers, &c., 


Ly street, London. 
Feb os) 





and after y 
ca will be able to onlect their 
Walking © td edding, and Dinner Dresses 
from ples representin, 
aaa Valve VY _ _—— of 


eee overs Post Ome 
“is he Gaited Be ngdom 


cara va era at 


street 

Colected © .. 
£) Is, the Full D 

Black Silks, 





KING'S 


And bundles of remnants containing 2 yards of Wi hpcags. Ete Priuta, 
A ¢., for poor children's dresses, 6s a 
tterns free. Ring and Co., Regent “street. a 
OYAL CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 
aye DIES’ Fashionable 


RTAN DRESSES for 
and Spring Wear, in A the H Aland Clan and 





Patterns, are ON YIEW in choice for the Season. 
Patterns forwarded to the" A.) free.—SOOTT ADIE, 115. 
Regent-street (entrance at the corner of Vigo-street only). 





ESSRS, SWAN | and EDGAR'S recently. 


ve purchases of Black and © 
N and gkiad aILKS are now me Ty bk yd reali 
together bY their Surplus Stock of Fanc Coats generality. 








Host a ly ; and 39 to 53, Regen 
LVETEENS. 
SEWELL and 00.'8 New Silk-finished VELVETEENS, in 
Black and all Colours, which wear well, and retain their colour. 
Prices, from Ss. to Ss. bd. per yard. 
OIRE ANTIQUES. 


ar Sear Wha ine aS ae es 
EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS. 


. Sale.—SEWELL and CO. havea Stock 
Jackets, in all sizes. Ladies will Gnd it most 


advan’ to make early 
Mgmpton Hoon. and wf Oa Compton-street; and 46 and 








N PLAIN, &TRIPED, AND FIGURED. 
ICH TERKY SILK POPLINS. 
30 Brilliant Canton of colour in og very Elegant Fabric. 


} guinea to 3 
TIC HOLSON'S 
N _OVELT 





W 7 TER 

IES in CLOTH _PALETOTS, 
TIES in VELVET PALETOTS, 
TIES in FUR CLOAKS, 
NOVELTIES in OPERA CLOAKS, 
NOVELTIES in WATERPROOF CLOAKS, 
—____ a BK Nicholson a, BS to G2, St. Paul’s-churchyani. 


N IcHorson’s ‘SILKS for CHRISTMAS. 
Patterns of £10,000 worth post-free. 

&® to 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard 
(corner of Cheapside), London. 


DINNER SILKS. 
Pr wttorns of aw 000 worth post-free. 
to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard 
(corner of f Cheapside), London, 


-| Nie ICHOLSON’S BLACK SILKS. 
Patterns of £10,000 worth post-free. 
50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard 
(corner of Cheapside), London. 


ICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES for 
WINTER.—Ladies Saronghou’ 9 the United Kingiom are 


invited to write for 500 Patterns of New Dress Materials post- 
free. The following are among _ novelties, in ali colours :— 
Rs. 


CLOAKS. 















Nicholson's 








The Sultana Rh lid. for 20 yards, 
The Chéné Malabar Cloth. 6s. OM on ww 
The Shot Droguet o Mew «ws 
The Reps de Suez ° &. O..,, 13 , 
T roché Camilct . os Mao Bw aw 
The New Persian Poplin BE. DB ow 
All-Wool +2 lit. & ,, 12 ,, 
Arabian will Linseys: es. od. ,, 0 ,, 
The Magdala © I7s.1ld, ,, 0 ,, 
The Linse; Rep ee - ee.  ,, W 
The Egyptian Cloth mi w Be fs 


et de Cretonne.. 18. 6d. ,, 12 ,, 
The Abyssinian oF, «» 19, Gd. ,, 10 ,, 
Roubaix Silk , Be. SIs, Gd. ; best made, 58s. 6d. the Dress ; 
poubats Reps, Flowers Embroidered by Hand, 22s. 6d. the 
Dress; French wertans Pom t ae. “4. yard, in all Colours. 


8 post-free. 
Nicholson's, ste Ba st. Paul’ s-churchyand, London. 


to all Vital peas: paw rmanently sulkiuing excra- 
ciating Rheumatic, Neuralgic, and Gouty Pains (often instantly, 
as by acharm), and thoroughly relieving and curing Paralysix, 
Epilepsy, Noises in the Head and Ears, Toothache, Nervous 
Deafness, Indigestion, Liver ag og Debility, and 
Functional Disorders, piervonentas &c., is a happy suc- 


ore-€) rm moons, 
P v UL veo 


ELECT Rio” CHAIN - BANDS Belts, Pocket Batteries, &c. 
Offic’ tony approved by the “Academie de mene of Paris; the 
Royal College of Physicians, London; and the Royal Society, 
the Faculties of Vienna and New York, Ay rewarded at the 
Universal Exposition (Paris). They are the el lectric app'i- 
ances ay > + Sir C. Locock, -D.; Sir Wm, 

"e bart. Dr, E.  Sieveking. F 2.P. (Physician 
to H.R.H., the P: a eaeane Wales) ; Dr. C. ERS Jones, ¥.R.S.; 
Dr. A. Clark (Physician to the London non), and many 
eure most enlightened men of the Faculty, both in England anal 
ebro. 

Sclentifically constructed as regular flexible Voltaic Batteries, 


| evolving soothing, continuous electric currents of extraordinary 


curative efficacy, their great simplicity and portability have 

rendered them perfectly self-applicable, and within the pecuniary 

spam of of all, thus saving in health and cost of medicine manifuld 
cir ce. 

Thit imenense progress caption f their werlt- wane Bon mes 
firmly established since 185) the encom: upon 
thean in scientific quarters in all parts of ofthe globe. PPheir unpa- 
ralleled healing powers have been Comm y the spontaneous 
testimony of a host of patients recovered Ke aid, There 
Testimonials, together with numerous extracts of = 
g.eat jsuthorities published in the medical press (vide “ Lancet,” 
1851, c,), and in numer®us scientific standard works 
(vide * Dr. Pereira’s' Materia Medica,” &c.), are embodied in a 
Pamphlet (sent post-iree), on application to J. L. Pulvermache r, 
200, Regent-etreet, London. W., where the originals of documents 
may be fully inspected, and the instantancous effects tried besore 
purchase, and every information obtained gratuitously. 


~ , - 
YALVANISM v. NEURALGIA. 
PULVERMACHER'S VOLTA-ELECTRIC CHAIN- 
BANDS have been officially reported upon in the following 
terms by the Academie de Médicine, Paris, at a meeting on the 
Ist of April, 1801 :—“ The Voltaic Chains of Mr. Palvermacher 
are really a most ‘wonderful apparatas. It is astonishing to sce 
these little piles adapting themselves to the form of the body 
and capabie of producing, under this small yolume, the most 
surprising effects. es hey unite, henoeforward, two ad- 
vantages which no “other aj yparatus has possessed util now : 
they are more portable and cheaper, two in 4 -t or ions 
in an apparatus of this dese ription, in order to make the appli- 
cation of electricity, as yet so little known, more general and, to 
a certain dégree, popular, which is ce rtainly very desirable in the 
interest of patients as well as of the profession. In this respect 
the chains cf Mr. Pulvermacher wil pw a great future. Ino 
Committee beg to propose to the emy to address their 
thanks to Mr. ‘Ecive rmacher for his aos interesting commuai- 
cation. ~~ — '—Bulletin de l’ Academie, Tome xvi. No. 13, 
vermacher, 20, Regent-street. W., London. 


ALVA NISM v. LUMBAGO. 

PULY i. AC HER’S VOLTA-ELECTRIC 2 
BANDS have t eae re ferred to as follows by Dr. J. Pereira, 
F.R.8., F.L.S., ‘M ica, p. 53, 1854, ed. 4:—" The 
covert ‘ation of ‘the voltaic circuit has been largely presc ribed, and 
has become a popular remedy in the form of Paivermac cher's 
Galvanic Chains. They should be worn so as to encircle the part 
affected, in cases of rheumati=n, paralysis, &e 


re LV ANISM vy. SCI ATICA. 
PULVERMACHER'’S VOLTA- ELECTRIC 
BANDs have been hon vared by the my of Sir C. Locock 
(Physician to her Majesty). ** Lancet,” rch 6, 1858 :—" I have 
seen water decomposed by the chains, even after the 
massed through the bedy.’ Z 
dated the Sth day of March, Mr. lvermac 
recent improvements in his voltaic batteries and galvanic a 
pliances for medical purposes are of great importance to sciex x 
medicine, and he is entitled to the consideration and support of 
everyone dis pease to further the advancement of a and usefad 
progress." —L. Pulvermacher, 200, Regent-street, W 


ALVANISM v. DEBILITY. 
PULVERMACHER’S VOLTA-ELECTRIC  CHALN- 
BR ANDS are spoken of as follows by Dr. foes Bind, A 
F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. (late parece to, and Lecture 



























mn Thera- 


pouttes at, Guy's Hospital). * Lancet,” Vol. il, xvil., sot, 
originally occupying three columns :—‘‘‘The i fous galvanic 
chain of Mr. Pulvermacher has attracted eo much attention that 


an ped 5 o i ite value may prove interesting. . . Shocks are 
not required to develop physiological phenomena or ther. 
tical effects, as the laborious researches of Dr. Marshal) Hall have 
long since proved, and it is only to the mild continuons voltaic 
current that we must look for a vast development of therapeu- 
tical influence.’ 


ERVOUSNESS, DYSPEPSIA, and 
NEURALGIA.—1, Essex-court, Temple, Oct. Me, 18.—! 
have much pleasure in bearin; testimony to the ‘eat benefit 1 
ve derived from the use of Mr. J. L. Palvermacher “s Galvanic 
Chain-Bands when suffering from a severe @ of neur: 
in the head. I have also tested its efficacy personally in giving 
general tone and vigour to the system after great rostration 
consequent on an attack of influenza.—Onartes J. Puomrrar, 
Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on Professional Elocution at Oxiord: 


¥ TRACT. — COMPLETE PARALYSIS. 

4 Arthur, House, Greenwich-read, Oct. 23, 1968.—Sir—In 
January, 1806, my wife was afflicted with ay she could 
neither use her hands or feet. and was nuable elp herself in 
any way. I wastold by an eminent physician sud by two surgeons 
that they could de nothing for her. I procured one of those mag- 
netic machimes, but, after two applications, the pains being so 

t, was obliged to discontinue its use. then consulted a 
doctor (Dr. Down), who, I heard, h used your chains with 
great success. At his direction I pare! one of your portable 
chain batteries, and on Dec. 5, 1867, 1 applied it poe ¢ first time. 
The effect wae astonishing: whic been for two 
years like two pieces of stone, began to La tingling sensa- 
tion. From this time “ eradually regained the lost nervous 
power, till in June last she walked down the street. the 
chain been used regularly, I am sure the cure would have been 
saach sooner. My wife can now walk almost as well as ever, and 
om use her hands quite as well as ever she did.—I am, &c. 

. L. Pulvermacher, Esq. Joun Navuor. 


I HEU MATISM.—Feb. 18, 1867. Dear 
Sir,—Having derived much benefit trom the use of your 
Galvanic Band for Rheumatism in my ey I have recom- 
mended a patient of mine similarly one, and for 
which I now inclose P.O. 0., and shall te teel I obitged by yw your 
earliest attention to the same, and remain, yous truly, Lin 

Layrxe, Surgeon, Paragon Lodge, Broadstalrs 
and 


> y 
NW S2y 208 DEBILITY 
INDIGESTION .—St. Peter-street, Ipswich, Sept. 2, 1867. 
Messrs. Pulvermacher and Co.—Gentlemen , Tt have worn one of 
the Combined Bands every day for the last three months, I have 
suffered every summer fro nervous debility, which has 
often prostraied me for several weeks her ; and my digestion 
has been so bad that the most sim: 


not lost a single pone, ee from any ‘anguionl cause since 1 com- 
: ve no trouble to cat what- 
ever comes to hand. Fi remain, £e., Ropert SrAcER. 

















0 YOU Ww ISH YOUR CHILDRE) 
LL DRESSED ? 

Mesers, NIC HOL8ON “ vite « pores attention to their Large 
and Tasteful Assortment of N DRESSES for CHILDREN 
of both sexes, embraci reset fet infinite vous ety, adapted for ordinary 
wear and for the Ty n 

St. Poulenc s “churthyard. 
peas Tilustrations sent post-free. 


NICHOLSON and CO. invite the 

e@ attention of Residents in India and the Colonies to 

the fact o- they have had 25 years’ experience as Shippers of 

Goods —_ at ene a ‘the execution of Indents on the 

BB. *rice- List (72 pages), containing 

po K-— An 5 for oledas goods, sent post-free to any 
wee the world. 

Nicholson and Co., 

bens men, ®, 51, 





Silk, Woollen, and Manchester Ware- 
and 32, 8t. Paul's-charchyard, London 


R™ REPS DRESSES. 


CHAS, AMOTT and Cv. St. Paul s, 





ys. y 
gs., for £1 7 ws. the tr 
In a ef patterns sta: ty for a 
a genuine opportunity for anyone “wishing to 


P.8.—This_ is 
posseee 9 Supers article at a moderate 
Chas. Amott and Co., diand 62, st. Peut's, London. 





ane and PROMENADE JAPANESE 
CHAS. AM 00. pres. 
3000 Beautifal Pea te Rove, bok, , Maize, Silver, 
+ “si Pe Pail Drees er by oa 
post-tree. 
@1 and @2, St Paul's, London. 
ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and 


Lara yy et and 
Swe the Princess of Wales), 11, 


ADIES’ S’ ELASTICSUF SUPPORTINGBANDS, 


POPE cad PLANTE. 4, Waterloo piece, Pallinall’ London. 


LAM’S DOUBLE-ACTION SYPHON 
2 else Compre, en gy with extra pipes for 2 en, 














V6. 
every kind, Eetenes repeel~ Fis, 100, Ontord street, 


NDIGESTION and TOOTHACHE. 


Dear Sir,—Some «ix- 
teen or eighteen mc 


return te 
according to irections, I am ae 
removed, and I now feel as wel 


43 ¥ the eo eee toms are 
ha 
reveral parties of toothache almost oN, 


ve cure? 
I think it 


nothing more than my ony to acknowledge the benefits I have 
received. Yours truly, Joun Henay Suerween, Load-street, 
Bewdley, i ree: — L. Pulvermacher, 20, Regent-street, 
London, W 








ARALYS Si6 oat Twyford Rec tory, 
Buckingham ee. — ‘—Hav ing been » ely 

icted for anew ¥ a. Sper “ peacoat, 
unable to move hand I = inde menda- 


tion of a friend ( eo oy ‘Combined Bands, 
Having derived very ~* relief om, being so far restored 
ble to dress and da 


200, Regent-street, London, W. 
ae CHAIN BANDS for Sciatica, 
Rheumatic, Pareitte, ram souty 
Pains, Local Para Iyele ramp in the 





BROAD CHAIN-BANDS for L an Indigestion a 1 
OAD C K-BAS nm! p>, 4 

Taan, one actional sorders, to 

a Belt.. +» 22s. to 408, 


be w 
BROAD CHAIN-BANDS tor Nervous Deafness ; Head, Tooth, 
and Face Ache, and ‘Nolees in the 
BROAD CHAIN-BANDS for Loss of Voice and other Affections 
the Throat 10s. 
BROAD CHAIN-BANDS = Writers’ Cramp, "Trembling, 
BROAD COMBINED DO. for General Debility, Central —— 
CHAIN BATTERIES for éxtreme Nervous ae for 
restoring exhausted Vital (to 
= used in conjunction with com- 


) to 
BATH BATTERIES for —- Electro Baths in the 
—— own bed-room, in many 


5 to £6 


af 


stances from the 
P.O. tn CAS a Office. 








ALVANIC ARI A as 
L. PULVERMACHER, 200, Regent-street, W 
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CHAPPELL AND CO/’S PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


, 
HAPPELL and CO.’S THREE-YEARS 
SYSTEM of HIE and PURCHASE of P LANOFORTES. 
Chappell and Co. LET the following Pianofortes, and the I 
strument becomes the Property of the Hirer at the end of the 
Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly 
paid 


in adv vir _ 
3%. uarter, or 8 fp Der annum. 

A PIAN mo. +: AP "ELL and cO.. lain Mahogany or 
Walnut Case, 4 octaves, wi Check Acth on, Three Strings 
Gaongnons o reble. a: ‘ash price for this Instrument, 20 gs. 

2s. 6d, 9° uarter, or 10 gs. per annum, 

AN EL BG ANT P TANING in best Walnut or Rosewood, with 
ornamented octaves, Check Action, and three strings 
Chroughous # the set ie. Cash price, 27 gs. 


ua 
Al ANDSOME SOpTTAGE +) OC 12s. per anne by , OH APPELL 
and CO., in messwoon, oteas 8. Com pet ice, a 


At £3 
A HANDSOME TE COPrAt E E PIANOPOIMTE. t 
and OV. in py Fg 7 octaves. ay 


rT, 
THE ENGLISH MODEL rer, dS er on by “CHAPPELL 
and CO., in very handsome Rosewood, 7 octaves. Cash price, 
38 


ae c CHAP PELL 


opEL F 


gs. 
r 
THE ENGLIsit EL PANoFoRT TE. by "GHAPPELL 
andson 





and Co., in 7 octaves. sy price, 43 gs. 
At s 
THE FORE a ena artes, or 28 pe per one by % HAPPELL 
and CO., in a alnut — 7 octaves, Check Action, and th 


Cash price, @ 

he Three Years’ “System of Hire and Purchase is also 
ap solid to oe other Instruments upon terms to be ag upon, 
Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 


cS ‘a =] 
IANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. 
PRIZE MEDALS were awarded to CHAPPELL and CO 

‘or Pianofortes and Harmoniums at the International Exhibitions 
of 1882 (London) and 1865 (Dablin), and to ALEXANDRE and 
CO. for their Harmoniums, at all the Exhibitions for the last 
twenty years. The medal in 1862 was given to Alexandre and Co. 
with the following commendation, which ranks them above all 
others in regard to the all-important points, cheapness and qua- 
lity of tone. 

* Novelty of construction of Harmoniums, nan ness, combined 
with excellence of manufacture and fine qualit tone."’"—Award 
of the Jury. Testimonials to their superior ty over all others 
have also Yeon given by Professors Sir Fred erick Gore Ouseley 
and Sterndale Bennett, Dr. Rimbault, Herr Engel, Messrs. Goss, 
, Wallace, Macfarren, Lindsey Sloper, &c. 

An immense stock of every possib le description of Pianofortes 
and Harmoniums may be seen at 50, New Bond-street, either for 
Sale or Hire, and arrangements can be made for the Hire and 
Purchase ~f any instrument by the Three- Years’ System of Hire 
and Purchase, ta desired, or @ liberal allowance will be made on 
purchases for cash. 











(aA rseL 8S ENGLISH 20-GUINEA 
PIANW FORTE, with check action, in Mahogany or Black 


Walnut ; Iso in solid : Jak, 22 gs.; and in elegant Rosewood Case 
es. Th s is the only small Pianoforte gained a Prize 
Medal at the International Exhibition in Dublin, 1865. “ To 
Chappell .ad Co., 60, New Bond-street, for the oe Pianette. 
Quality not sacrificed to ch ess ; and for excellence in Cottage 
Diancfortes. ide Report of the Jurors. 





HAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL | 


COTTAGE TiANOPORTR. —To amateurs 

re English tone of the B 
English odel will be found the most perfectly satisfactory in- 
strument, at a moderate price. The action is of the same simple 
description as the above makers’, and therefore especially ada 
to the country, where the more complicated actions are objection 
able to the tuners. In elegant Rosewood Case, with full fret, 
similar in all respects to other Instruments at 50 gs., price 35 gs. ; 
in best Walnut (similar to other 60-guinea Instruments), 40 gs. 


referring the 





, + 
HAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO 
J (to which the Prize Medal was awarded in 1862).—A very 
elegant Pianoforte, of small size, the full compass, check action, 
and most perfect touch, admirably adap’ to small rooms, 
yachts, boudoirs, &c, The best and cheapest Pianoforte, with 
check action, three strings in the treble, and all the latest 
improvements. 
*rice, in Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut, 25, 26, and 27 gs. 





HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL 
/ PIANOFORTE, price 45gs. In Rosewood; or in Waln 
Shes. This Instrume ent has Three Strings and the fullest 
2 It is strengthened and tort 
ear ani 


the tone is round, full, and rich, and the athe oi 
that of a Bichord Grand. The touch is elastic = 

very rapid. No Pianoforte, in ali ree 

hitherto been made in England at the same pie i Ev rine 
strument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged w' 

six months of the purchase, 


C HAPPELL’S ORIENTAL MODEL 


PIANOFORTES. 
No.1 
Size, 4 ft. 3in. by 2 ft. pie, : 





height, 3 ft. 10in.; compass, 
Neat case, CO square fall. 


Price 35 — 
No 
Size, 4 ft. 4in. by 2ft. Sin. ; height. ‘ft. ; compass, 6§ oct., C to A. 
Handsome case 
Price 45 guineas, net ‘cash. 

The above Instruments are thoroughly secured, and are con- 
structed of solid mahogany, with metallic elim ‘They sy a 
thing nece: to resist the effect of extreme cli 
of such excellent manufacture throughout that th And 
fidently recommended as being admirably adapted for “IN DIA 
and for the EASTERN EMPIRE generally. 

The price includes (1) packing-cases of tin and wood; (2) a 
suitable tuning-hammer or key; (3) a tuning: fork; (4) some 
additional strings; (5) a Book on ao and Preserving the 
Instrument ; (6) and the carriage to 


ROADWOOD, COLLARD, and ERARD. 
The best Pianofortes of every description, including all 
the newest kinds by these celebrated makers, may be tried side by 
side (and hired, with option of purchase), at the new Show-Roome 





roadwood and Collard quality, the | 





, 
HAPPELL AND CO.’8 THREE- 
SYSTEM of HIRE and PURCHASE of ALEXANDRE'S 
HARMONIUMS. 
Chappell and Co. Let the Sellows 
Instrument becomes the Prope 
Third Year, pooviaee each lust 
paid in — 


Harmoniums, and the 
Hirer at the end of the 
t shall have been regularly 


1 Is. 6d. iad or 6 gh a Ly al 
A waRtONIUSi, in Rosewood, or neh wn 3 Stops. 
2s. 6d. per quarter, or 10 gs. per ann 
A naRHONICi, in Oak, Rosewood, or Watnat Cac; 11 Stops. 


es quarter, or 12¢s. per ann 
A HARMONIUM Rosewood or Walnut Case; io Stops and 
Percussion = 


T annum. 
A HARMONIUM, PeititioN Hobe 
or Rosewood 


EL), in Oak, Walnut, 


r arter, or 16 er annum. 
A manMONIUM, ee reste or alo ut Case; 14 Stops and 
sepia on 


f. per quarter, or} OR. per annum. 
DRAWING-ROOM ODEL HARMONIUM No. 1, in Oak, 
Ros eeweod, or Walnut; 4 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee 
At £3 8s. Sd. uarter, or 13 ¢8. 
DRAWING-ROOM ri EL HARMON UM No. 2, In Oak, 


Rosewood, or Walnut; 9 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee 


At £5 5s. per quarter, o pet on 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL An: LONLUM ™No. 3, in Oak, 
Posswees, or Walnut; 16 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee 


At £3 3s. uarter, or 12 gs. per an‘ 
A CABINET OK OLDING HARMONIUM, “"y ‘Oak, Rose- 
wood, or Walnut ; 14 Stops, 
.B. The three- years ay system also applies to other kinds of 
Harmoniums by the same celebrated makers on terms to be 
agreed upon. 


7 ~~ ANT > 

HE GOLD MEDAL TO ALEXANDRE 

for HARMONIUMS.—Alexandre and Co. obtained the 

only Gold Medal for the Harmoniums at the great Paris —— 
tion. sgete on application to the wholesale and retail Agents 


HE CABINET, or FOLDING, 
HARM( ykroM. 
ALEXANDRE’S NEW PATENT. 
(As manufactured 2 eaquensty for H.R.H. the Duke *  Reangh. ) 
n, by 3ft.3in, Depth, 1 ft. 2in. 
PE. ro half the s spose ce of an ordinary eabrement, 
In Oak, French polished Kosewood, or Walnut Case, with 15 
stops, viz.—Flute, Clarinette, Fife, Hautbois, Cor Anglais, bk 
don, Clarion, Basson, Bescule, Grand Jeu, Expressio 
Tremolo, and awe ° Forte Bte 
Price 35 gs. wit Percussion Action, Se. 
reasly Oka aan ‘or small Drawing-rooms, Churches, Yachts, 
al limi ‘he pedals are easier to 
and the Instrument can be played 
lhe position of the performer being 





Englan 





Bour- 
nm, Sourdine, 


—t Specially by by. jee 
om an ordinary 

similar to that ote a“ Pianist. 
These Instruments are less liable to suffer from by ill effects of 

damp, as the mechanism is more protected than in the ordinary 

Harmonium. 





LEXANDRE’S BOUDOIR HARMONIUM 


Gee > ad 8 Model), as manufactured expressly for her 





Maj 
In Basowoo Case, with Ten Stops and Percussion Action—vi 
‘ercussion or Flute, a. corte, » Grea ee ircuation a 

Cor Anglais, and Jeu, an 

sion. 

with Fourtee tops and Forcussios Action—viz., Percus- 
sion or Fiute, Claninette ife, Hantbois, Forte, Seaele Vercus- 
sion or Cor lais, Bourdon, Clarion, Basson, Forte, Sourdine, 

Grand Jeu, an Expressi ion. Bize, ft. Gin. by 1 ft. Sin. ; height, 

Sft. Price oe 


These Tesbremente are eminently adapted for Boudoirs and 
Drawing-rooms—the tone pon Dp pure and sweet than that 
y A ordinary kinds, and greater care is taken in the workman- 
Pp. 


EW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two 
rows of keys, by ALEXANDRE. 
No. 1, with double 1 — pasate s ee and 3 rows of vibrators, 


1 Case, 
No. 2, with Gouble eyboard , and 6 rows of vibrators, 
ood or polished Oak & 4: ri ~ 
ls, 65 gs. 


we 
No. 1, sith Ree veg of German pe 
Ty Surpass all others for church purposes, and 
are equally adapted to the organist’s use in the e drawing-room. 


LEXANDRE'S DRAWING-ROOM 
MODEL HARMONIUM, the best that can be made, price 
60 gs. ; other varieties at 26 and 35 gs. 


IX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by 
fLESANDES. with five octaves, two footboards, and in 
hese Instruments are lower in price and superior to 

all nother AR Harmoniuins. 


ECONDHAND HARMONIUMS, 
by AL. — RE, nearly (if not auite) as good as new, at 
greatly - ~reduces ced prices, at CHAPPELL’'S, 50. Yew. Bond-street. 


LEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION 
MODEL HARMONIUM, for the CHURCH, 6 stops 
é4rows of vi rs, Venetian swell, worked by the heel u 
the right foot, in Oak Case, 33 gs. 


MECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD RING. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


PART I, 





HARVEST was unusually early ; 
the season had been one of 
unexampled abundance, and 
all the land rejoiced. It was 
meet, therefore, reasoned the 
young Rector of Kingshampton, 
that a Harvest Thanksgiving 
should be held. Such festivals 
were rareat that time, and the 
Rev. Eustace Mellor, being of 
a Ritualistic turn, could allow 
no opportunity of Church cere- 
monial to pass by unobserved. 

His mother and three sisters 
lived with him at the Rectory. 
Of all the young ladies in the 
parish Laura Deane was their 
favourite. They would have 
been willing for their brother to 
fall in love with her, “‘only,’’ 
said they, “‘Mr. Wolverstone 
would leave him no chance,”’ 

Mrs. Wolverstone, the great 

: lady of Clare Hall, promised 
them flowers, fruit, vegetables, eggs—anything they needed—for 
their harvest festival. Laura Deane was to work with them all day 
at the Rectory, and her father was to fetch her in the evening; 
for it was only two miles from the Rectory to Milnhay, where the 
Deanes lived. 

As this was to be the first Thanksgiving which had taken place 
in the parish, it was very exciting. Miss Mellor and her sisters, 
Bertha and Louisa, talked of nothing but cornucopias and wreaths, 
corn, and straw, and acorns, apples and hops, scarlet geraniums and 
purple asters, and anything that would come in gracefully and 
harmoniously for their decorations. 

It was the last Friday in September; everything was in a 
delightful state of forwardness, but now, in the afternoon, they fell 
short of acorns. The day was beautiful; one of those calm, 
diaphanous, autumn days, when the atmosphere is clear ascondensed 
sunshine. 

“*Why should we not go and gather the acorns for ourselves ?’’ 
said Laura, as she walked to the window and looked out into the 
dreamy sunshine. “It is so delicious out of doors. Let two of us 
go and gather some; then we can finish to-night—all but the 
flowers.”’ 

Louisa and she accordingly put on their hats, and, taking each 
a basket, went through the Rectory garden into the fields beyond, 
on their way to the Beauvale coppices, where the young oaks were 
full of acorns. At about half a mile’s distance they had to cross 
a large field where corn had grown, and where men were ploughing. 
Now, however, the plough was stopped, and the men were eagerly 
talking with a woman who seemed to have told them something 
in an excited manner. Before they reached the men the woman 
was gone, running at full speed onward along the field, and the men 
remained standing by the listless plough. 

** What is amiss ?’’ asked Louisa Mellor. 

“Lord ha’ mercy!’’ exclaimed the man, with a scared look, 
and taking off his hat; “‘yon woman says as Colonel Knightly’s 
shot !”’ 

“*Shot!’’ repeated Miss Mellor. ‘“‘ How shot?’’ 

**He was out shooting,’’ replied the man, now repeating the 
words of the woman, “‘ with his keeper, Daniel Smith. He wanted 
to get into the turnips, where the birds lie, and went down by 
the spinny for short, and, getting through the hedge, somehow 
the trigger caught, and the gun went off and shot him through 


his heart. Howsomdever, he got to the house below the spinny, 
and there he lies. She’s uf for her husband. Lord ha’ 
merey: And they say’n the dogs has been howling these many 


nights.” 

The girls looked as much scared as the men, who now set 
themselves slowly to their ploughing again. The high road ran 
along by the side of the field, and now they saw the surgeon 
from Kingshampton driving at a furious rate. He was going to 
Jones’s cottage. There was no doubt, therefore, but it was true, 
though he might not be mortally wounded. They said so to each 
other, and turned back towards the Rectory, for now all desire 
for the acorns was gone. 

“If he should die, or were even dangerously ill, there would 
be no harvest festival,’’ said Louisa Mellor. ‘ What a pity!’’ 

Laura Deane said not a word, for the chance of the Colonel's 
death stirred some deep thoughts in her heart. 

“It is dreadful!’’ exclaimed Louisa. “Eustace dined there 
only last week ; Colonel Knightly and he were such friends! But 
what an unfortunate family they are! You know he was the 
younger brother. It was the elder who gave Eustace the living. 
He promised it to him eight years before; but he had to wait till 
Mr. Cole’s death,’and then he died, only three months after Eustace 
got poesession, and so suddenly, too! And now the Colonel's 
gone—that is, if he really should die; and if so, who’ll come into 
the property ?”’ 

* He has two nephews,” said Laura. 

“Only one!” returned Louisa. “Mrs. Beauchamp has only 
daughters; and little Knightly Howard, Mrs. Howard's son, is 
only about five years old. He’s the heir, I believe.”’ 

** But there was an elder sister,”’ said Laura. 

* Yes,”’ said the other; “‘Iremember. She married below her, 
and her uncle, that queer old man, who must have been a regular 
tyrant, never owned her again, nor would let any of the family do 
so. She’s been dead many years. But see!’’ she said, interrupting 
herself, ‘‘my brother’s going off now. They have sent for him. 
It’s dreadful !”’ 

These words brought them to the Rectory-garden gate. The 
young clergyman rode off rapidly, with a look of alarm and 
anxiety. Within the house all was excitement. 

They entered the room where they had so lately been sitting. 
Hundreds of bunches of corn, scorns, and reeds were piled up 
in baskets and scattered over the tables, whilst half-finished 
scrolls of texts in beautiful monograms, formed of split straw, lay 
on the floor amongst many-coloured autumn leaves, grasses, and 
moss. It was a scene of utter confusion. But no one heeded it; 
all were thinking of the strong man cut down in his life’s prime, or at 
least suffering severe agony ; for it was now an assured fact that the 
injury was very severe and the chances of life very small. 

Mrs. Mellor thought of the condition of @ soul snatched eut of 
life without warning or preparation, and silently prayed God to 


have mercy upon him. But, even in the midst of more serious 
thoughts, arose the question of the property and the inheritance, 

‘Little Knightly Howard is the heir,” said Miss Mellor; for 
both Mrs. Howard and her elder sister, Mrs, Beauchamp, were well 
known at the Rectory. 

Laura Deane again said, as she had said in the field, ‘‘ But there 
was an elder sister, Mrs. Arnold.’’ 

Yes; they all knew that—the sister who had married so 
unfortunately, and who was disowned by her uncle, That was 
many years ago; she was dead, and they did not think had left 
any family. 

Why did not Laura say that she had left a son? I cannot 
tell, further than that a strange unwillingness to say anything took 
possession of her. She felt quite as much excited as the Misses 
Mellor themselves ; and, beginning to collect together the scattered 
work, said she would go home and return on the morrow. But 
nobody knew about the morrow ; for, if Colonel Knightly died, or 
were so dreadfully ill, there would be no festival on the next Sunday, 
at all events. 

When the scattered things were collected and laid aside, Laura 
rolled up some unfinished scrolls with a quantity of straw, and, 
laying them in a basket, «sid that, in any case, she would take 
them with her and finish them at home, if needful. Then bidding 
her friends good-by, she set off on her homeward walk. 

Scarcely, however, had she passed through Kingshampton than 
she was overtaken by young Squire Wolverstone (all landed pro- 
prietors in this part of the country are familiarly called Squire), who 
was driving with his groom. Seeing her, he stopped and begged to 
drive her home. She refused; she preferred walking, she said, for 
the day was so pleasant. He was a young man; and, seeming used 
to command, alighted, and, taking hold of her basket, appeared 
determined not to be refused. She was as resolute to retain her 
basket and walk, and was saying so when her father, who was on 
his way to the Rectory, came up. He was an old, grey-headed 
man, looking more like her grandfather. He was evidently well 
pleased to find the young Squire urging this kind attention on his 
daughter, and at once gladly sccepted it, both for her and himself. 

As soon as they had started, the talk, of course, began on the 
terrible accident of which, on his way thither, Mr. Deane had heard; 
whilst Wolverstone came direct from Jones’s cottage, where he had 
driven on his way from Oldminster, hearing of the accident at the 
tollbar. He said that the surgeon gave no hope, and would not 
allow him to be moved from the cottage. 

Mr. Deane was a little given to moralising. “In the midst of 
life we are in death,’’ he said; and then added that it was the 
lopping off of another branch of this ill-starred line of Knightly. 

“If poor Knightly dies,’’ said Wolverstone, ‘the property will 
go to little Howard, unless that unfortunate Mrs. Arnold's son be 
alive.’’ 

** Lord bless my soul! yes!’’ exclaimed Mr. Deane, as if struck 
by a new idea, 

**But I suppose nobody knows anything of him,’’ continued the 
young man. ‘None of the family do, at least. It was a miserable 
marriage, I suppose; and she has been dead some years.”’ 

** Well, Sir,’’ returned Mr. Deane, glad to give his rich neigh- 
bour any information, ‘‘if by miserable you mean poor, you may be 
right; but he was a barrister and, I’ve heard say, a clever man, 
who might have distinguished himself if he had lived, She died 
some years ago, as you say, and left one son.”’ 

“I’ve heard,”’ remarked Wolverstone, ‘‘that he was a wildish 
sort of fellow and went to sea, and has never done any good.”’ 

“Of that I can’t speak,’’ said Mr. Deane. ‘‘He went to sea, I 
know—was a sort of rolling stone, and all that. I believe he is now 
in Australia.”’ 

Neither of the gentlemen looked at Laura, or they would have 
seen the angry crimson mount to her brow. 

** Why does not my father speak out generously for poor Tom ?”’ 
thought she, and turned the little gold ring that she wore round 
and round on her finger. 

Mr. Deane had not much sympathy with unsuccessful people, 
and he always considered Arnold one of this class. Nobody stood 
higher in his estimation than young Wolverstone, and at this time 
he was in particularly good humour with him. 

But, to make myself intelligible, I must be allowed to go back 
some years, 

PART Il, 


Mr. Nathaniel Deane was the happiest man in the world, accord- 
ing to his own mode of happiness. He was a day-dreamer—had 
been so all his life ; and now, in his seventieth year, it was too late 
to break him of the habit. In fact, he had come to regard his day- 
dreams as a kind of prophetic sense, for had they not all been 
accomplished? As an orphan lad, wearing the blue coat and yellow 
stockings of Christ’s Hospital, his day-dream had been of a 
post in the War Office, like little Jack Seymour, Lord Hardcastle’s 
seventh cousin; and at eighteen had he not a post in the Customs, 
with eighty pounds a year? 

From twenty to thirty came the day-dream of the pretty, 
amiable young lady who was to be his wife; but, instead of being 
married himself, he was “‘ best man”’ to all his friends. He was 
very popular, and his life was pleasant ; and, as years went on and 
his income doubled and quadrupled itself, and one legacy after 
another unexpectedly fell in, his day-dreams expanded, and compre- 
hended not only a wife but freedom from official duties, landed 
property, and a country home. 

He was now fifty, and lodged at Brixton, in the same house with 
a very agreeable-looking young lady, Miss Sewell, a daily governess. 
He had the large front rooms and she the small back ones. She was 
highly accomplished, and a gentlewoman both by birth and manners, 
though her father had been unfortunate, and now her mother and 
blind sister were dependent upon her. It was not possible for Mr. 
Deane to live in the same house with an amiable, attractive young 
woman without being interested in her. 

The blind sister died, and the mother fell into such bad health 
that it did not seem possible for her to live from week to week. 
Her sufferings were great, and Mr. Deane, in his comfortable, large 
bed, heard the daughter reading many an hour through the long, 
tedious night in her sweet, low voice, for this was the only means 
of obtaining rest for the poor sufferer. By some chance under- 
standing that the fellow-lodger had been kept awake by her 
reading, she apologised to him as they met on the stairs, and he, 
looking into her sweet face, and perceiving how its youthful bloom 
had faded with all this watching and anxiety, was conscious of 
something like a tender sentiment stealing into his heart. After 
this she began to appear in his day-dreams like a peaceful, soothing 
influence that was extremely agreeable. When the mother died he 
volunteered his services as regarded the faneral, took upon himself 
all the trouble, and attended as a chief mourner. 

He had now served long in the Customs to retire 














with # pension, and with a portion of one of his legacies he had 





purchased that Milnhay where, about one-and-twenty years later, 
we are aware of his residing with his daughter. 

As regards the purchase, a word or two must be said. He had 
that sort of acquaintance with a wealthy leather-dealer in the City 
which gentlemen make with each other who ride daily in the same 
omnibus to and from their places of business year after year. He 
made no secret about his affairs, least of all of his desire and ability 
to purchase land ; hence he was informed by the leather-seller that, 
finding himself heir-at-law to a little property in Gloucestershire 
which he did not care about holding, he could now offer it him as a 
bargain. 

Mr. Deane went down, saw it, and liked it amazingly. There 
were only fifty acres; and the homestead was very old, but it lay 
well, with grand woods round it, and was in a very good neigh- 
bourhood. It was anciently an old abbey mill; and Clare Hall, a 
fine mansion standing on the site of the abbey, was very near. He 
walked over it, and round it, and looked at it from every side ; 
returned to London, paid down the deposit money, and obtained 
immediate possession. 

This was very satisfactory. No less so was his retirement from 
cffice, which was attended by a gratifying mark of attention from 
his colleagues. True, they were most of them men who had grown 
old with him, and he had been in the habit of giving little dinners 
to his friends, with every delicacy of the season and plenty of good 
wine. It was natural, therefore, though he appeared surprised, 
that they should present him with a handsome épergne, in memory 
of good old fellowship, inscribed with the sentiment of their 
deep esteem. The parting entertainment came off at the Star and 
Garter, at Richmond, and was all that heart could desire. Mr. 
Deane, no little elated by the good wine and the sense of his 
fiiends’ esteem, was taken home by two of them, late at night, 
that they might make sure of his being safely housed with his 
valuable piece of plate. But that was all in the order of things. 

He had now done with official life, and the épergne, taken out of 
its oak chest, stood upon his sideboard. It was placed there for a 
purpose; and on the second day after its possession he purposely 
met his fellow-inmate on the stairs. She had heard of the com- 
pliment his friends had paid him, and offered her congratulations. 
This was what he wanted, and he invited her in to sée it. 

“*T wish it had been a tea-service,”’ said he. 

“Why so?’’ she asked, smiling. 

“Because I should like to see you presiding at my tea-table,’” 
he replied. ‘You'll pardon me,’’ he added, looking a little con- 
fused, for he knew he had made a foolish speech; “but I have 
indulged this day-dream.”’ 

“Really, Sir, you speak in enigmas,”’ she said, and yet she 
blushed. 

** Allow me to call on you this evening, and explain myself.”’ 

That evening he made her perfectly understand his meaning, and 
I hope my readers will not be angry with her for promising to be his 
wife without keeping him Jong in doubt. Let it be borne in mind that 
for the last fifteen years, ever since she was twenty, she had been 
doing daily-governess drudgery. Besides, had she not known him 
for seven years? Had she not also experienced his kindness, and 
his sympathy, and his thoughtful attention to her in her sorrow ? 
Yes, of a truth she had, and the heart of a solitary woman clings 
to kindness, and is not too critical of faults and shortcoming in the 
one friend when friends are few. 

So she accepted the hand of Mr. Deane, and removed with him 
in the depth of winter to a dreary, desolate old house, hardly better 
than a yeoman’s cottage, but which the coming spring and summer 
were to be spent in making beautiful. 

It was a curious fact that, in coming to Milnhay, Mrs, Deane 
returned to some of the scenes of her early and happy life. 

Just on the other side of Kingshampton, and not more than 
three miles from Milnhay, lay the large estate of Beauvale, be- 
longing to the old family of Xnightly. The Squire Knightly of 
Mrs. Deane’s youth, the ‘‘ queer old man,’’ of whom Louisa Mellor 
spoke, was a bachelor, with whom lived the widow of his younger 
brother, her two eons and three daughters, and, as he professed to 
have kept single for their sakes, he required from them a slavish 
submission. He gave them all, however, good educations—the 
sons he sent to Eton and Cambridge, and the daughters to what 
were considered first-rate schools. Mrs. Deane, then the daughter 
of « rich merchant, went to the same schools, and she and the eldest 
Miss Knightly became fast friends, spending the vacation alternately 
at each other's houses. This was the golden time of her youth, 
which ended with the misfortunes of her family and the commence. 
ment of her life of hard, daily duty. 

Old Squire Knightly was a worshipper of wealth and rank, and 
required that his nieces should marry only men of wealth and 
position, or forfeit his favour and every shilling by which he might 
benefit them. On tlie mother’s death the daughters became each 
possessed of a small annuity; and, their home being far from 
happy, the eldest daughter risked the loss of her uncle’s favour by 
secretly marrying a gentleman to whom she was deeply attached— 
the barrister of whom Mr. Deane spoke in his conversation with. 
Mr. Wolverstone. 

She was the favourite niece, and probably hoped for ultimate 
forgiveness; but, to show how vain was such a hope, her uncle 
drew up a formal deed of disownment, and never allowed her name 
to be mentioned in his presence. It was not a family in which the 
bonds of affection were strong, and the delinquent, Mrs. Arnold, 
passed, as it were, from their memories. In course of time the old 
Squire died, at peace with all of them ; for the remaining daughters 
married tc his mind, the younger brother was in the Army, and the 
elder succeeded to the estate. 

Although, after her father’s misfortunes, our Mrs. Deane, them 
Miss Sewell, was no longer invited to Beauvale, she and her friend 
kept up their correspondence; and when Miss Knightly married 
and went to reside in London the old intercourse was renewed, and 
the two women, whose cup of life was so mingled with bitterness: 
and sorrow, drew closer te each other than even in the days of their 
sunny youth. Mrs. Arnold’s married life was short. She was left 
a widow with a little son of two years old, and, having nothing to 
depend upon but her small annuity, removed into Cornwall, where 
living was cheap. 

It was a pleasure to Mr. Deane to know that his wife had once 
lived on equal terms with the family at Beauvale, which was con- 
sidered the richest in the neighbourhood, and he often drove her in 
his smart little pony-phaeton round the park and made her tell him 
over again all she knew about the place and the people, 

But, if Beauvale, thus seen in a reflected light, gave him plea- 
sure, it was different with Clare Hall. 

Poor, inoffensive Mr. Deane might as wo!l have settled himself 
down on an established hornet’s nest as at Milnhay, so great was 
the ill-will and exasperation of Squire Wolverstone on his doing 80. 
The fact wa. that all the dead and gone Wolverstones had been 
striving to get possession of these fifty acres of Milnhay, which had 
been granted to a sturdy yeoman at the time of the dissolution of 
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the abbey, when it came into the hands of the Wolverstones, It 
had been a bone of contention and a spot of offence to all this long 
tine of landowners, and had been doggedly held by the sturdy 
yeomen, who prided themselves as much on their descent as did 
the proud Wolverstones on theirs. When the last owner of Milnhay 
died Squire Wolverstone made himself sure of getting possession ; 
but, whilst his lawyer was proceeding in a dignified way to secure 
the interests of his client, the Londpn leather- -seller, who, I suspect, 
inherited somewhat of the old yeoman spirit, laughed in his sleeve 
to think how he was outwitting them all, and also, it may be, what 
a peck of troubles he was showering down on the head of 
Mr. Deane. 

It was with no little consternation, therefore, that this simple- 
hearted gentleman, who courted, above all things, the goodwill of 
his rich neighbours, found that he had trodden, as it were, on the 
gouty toe of the great man with whom it was of most importance 
to be on good terms. 

Milnhay ran like a little neck of land into the very heart of the 
Clare estate, as if to make itself a standing provocation. Hence it 
was that a belt of fir-trees, now a beautiful and picturesque feature 
of the landscape, had been planted by the Squire of a century and 
a half ago as a source of annoyance to the Milnhay yeoman of those 
days, from whose land he wished to shut out some of the sunshine ; 
from the same cause the bridle-road which led across the Milnhay 
fields had been used by another Squire for the conveyance of gravel, 
thus cutting up the land at all seasons. Of late, however, the 
gravel being exhausted, it had fallen into disuse again. But now 
the present Squire would have cut down every fir-tree if he thought 
the Milnhay people admired them, and have again commenced 
using the road, even though there were nothing to fetch from the 
other end, if he could only cause such annoyance as would compel 
this new upstart possessor to throw up his bargain. 

But, chagrined and disappointed as Mr. Deane was, he went on 
with his pulling down and his building up; and the house at 
Milnhay erected its gables and its banded chimneys as if it cared 
for nobody. 

The Squire grew more angry than ever, and was devising new 
modes of annoyance when exasperation of mind brought on a fierce 
atiack of hereditary gout, and he was laid with his fathers in the 
old family vault in Kingshampton church not many days before 
the little daughter from Milnhay was taken to the font in the same 
church to be christened. 

The Squire left a widow and one son, then seven years old, with 
such an amount of incumbrance on his estate as rendered the 
strictest economy necessary in order that the heir, on his majority, 
might find himself a free man. Thus the constant anger about the 
land apparently died out, and Mrs. Wolverstone, who only came to 
the hell when accompanied by her son in his school or college vaca- 
tions, did not refuse to notice the unobtrusive people at Milnhay, 
even though she learned of Mrs. Deane’s governess-life before her 
marriage from the ladies of the Beauvale family, none of whom 
condescended to notice her. Mrs. Wolverstone, however, was much 
more gracious ; and the little Laura, a very pretty child, was some- 
times even taken out by the great lady in her carriage, sitting on 
the seat beside her, whilst her son, now a handsome lad of 
fourteen, preferred a seat with the coachman on the box. 

This was very agreeable to Mr. Deane, whom, whatever Mrs. 
Wolverstone thought of his wife, she considered a weak, in- 
offensive man, who, if not dead by the time her son came of age, 
might, by a little management, be wheedled into selling Milnhay; 
for the greed of land was as strong in her soul as in that of any of her 
son’s forefathers. She was therefore very gracious and agreeable, 
little thinking that the despised Mr. Deane had also his inten- 
tions, or, rather, day-dreams, with regard to Milnhay, which 
he visioned to himself in the future as united to the Clare estate by 
the union of his little daughter with the aristocratic boy on the 
@oach-box. 

One of the first hitherto unknown peculiarities of her husband 
which Mrs. Deane discovered was the old propensity for castle- 
building. Thus, no sooner Was his little daughter in his arms than 
he began to build castles for her. Her education, the dowry he 
must prepare for her, even her marriage was planned before she 
was many weeks old. The mother smiled and let him dream on; 
and as the child grew he looked onward into the future still more 
industriously, and not a boy in the neighbourhood but he bribed 
with sugar-plums, or tipped with silver, or it might be gold, that 
he might study his character, so as to judge whether he would be 
a desirable son-in-law or not. 

The child was called Laura, after her mother's dear friend, 
Mrs. Arnold, who was also her godmother, but who could not be 
prevailed upon to visit Milnhay on account of its proximity 
to Beauvale, One happy autumn, however, Mrs. Deane and her 
little daughter, then about five years old, paid her a visit in Corn- 
wall. The remembrance of that visit never faded from the little 
Laura’s mind. None of the companions that she had any expe- 
rience of, before or after, could compare with Tom Arnold, He 
was a tall, handsome lad of twelve; and he wandered with her for 
hours gathering seaweed and shells. He took her to his favourite 
eave, high up amongst the rocks of the shore, into which they had 
to creep, and then lived as in a palace, overlooking the great raging 
sea below, He read to her fairy tales, and made her a garden on 
the wild land behind his mother’s house; and two years after- 
wards, when he went to sea, he sent her his silver pencil-case for a 
keepsake. 

That going to sea was heart-breaking to his mother; bat Tom's 
ertr“an, x merchant of London, who had ships of his own, recom- 
mended it, promising to make him the captain of a fine steamer 
when he had served his apprenticeship and proved himself a capable 
man. Poor fellow ! he was singularly unfortunate. Over and over 
again he was wrecked, and yet he persevered, determined, however, 
that when his pcre ard ta to the sea was over to choose any life 
rather than that. 

The time of his deliverance came at length,” and, to the dis- 
pleasure of his guardian, he set off to Australia, It was in the 
early days ofthe gold-fever. He heard of people making immense 
fortunes there, and he hoped to do the same, and then to send for 
his mother, who promised to join him as soon as his prospects wore 
good and he was settled. 

Mrs. Deane, who was very fond of Tom, and to whom his mother 
used to send all his letters, wrote to him herself now and then, for 
she knew what a pleasure letters must be in that far-away world; 
and he, good fellow as he was, now and then wrote to her from 
places with unpronounceable names, always making his letters as 
amusing and interesting as a chapter of “‘ Robinson Crusoe.”” His 
mother had long been ill, though he knew it not; nor would she 
tell him, for she still hoped to live, for his sake. But it was other- 
wise ordained; and before he arrived in Australia she had reached 
@ far better land. And now it was Mrs. Deane’s sad duty to write 
the poor fellew such a letter as he had neither received before nor 
was prepared for. She wrote very tenderly; and, as she wished to 





please him, inclosed a photograph of her daughter, his early play- 
mate, then turned sixteen. 

The only thing that Mr. Deane objected to in his wife was her 
liking for Tom Arnold, He was afraid of his coming back—luck- 
less fellow as he had always been—and falling in love with Laura. 
He had no satisfaction in thinking that she and this penniless sailor 
had played together as children. The fear of Tom Arnold coming 
back to England was one of the day-dreams that troubled him. 
What would he have said had he known that the photographed 
countenance of his daughter, of the early playmate who had been 
so fascinating to the boy of twelve, now woke such a sentiment of 
earnest true love in the heart of the man of four-and-twenty that 
he vowed to himself, as soon as he had wealth enough to offer for 
such a prize, to go to the other side of the world and try to win it? 
Tom was not a man to do things by halves. The death of his mother 
had left existence very poor to him, and for a while it was neces- 
sary to throw himself upon the hardest work in order to deaden the 
sense of hismisery. But the spring <: 1 new vitality had entered his 
being ; and, without asking himself whether there were hope or not, 
he girded on his armour and rushed into the thickest of the fight 
with that determination which makes men heroes. 

A year later, and Laura herself had to experience Tom’s sorrow; 
an unimaginable sorrow it was, which had never entered into the 
day-dreams of her father. Mrs. Deane faded through one long 
summer, and late in the autumn was garnered into the great store- 
house of eternity. Her husband could not believe the change that 
was before her, though she knew it from the first, and to the day 
of her death he was scheming pleasures to be enjoyed on her 
recovery. 

He never thought of sending Tom word of his wife’s death; but 
the poor fellow came upon the announcement in an old copy of 
the Zimes that he found in a shepherd’s hut near the Murray. Mr. 
Deane was, in fact, glad—if anything could make him glad with 
regard to his dear dead wife—that surely now there was an end of 
all connection between them and that rolling stone in Australia. 
Little, however, did he know that Laura treasured up every letter 
which Tom had written, and which her mother had kept as faith- 
fully as if he had been her own son, and that with them was also 
a photograph of himself, which he had sent over in his last letter 
that she might see what “a big, bearded savage’’ he had grown; 
and, worse still, that Laura had locked up this photograph 
amongst her best things, with her garnet; necklace and earrings 
and her mother’s set of pearls; and, doubly worse, that she liked 
to look at it, and honestly thought it a far pleasanter face than Mr. 
Wolverstone’s, though he was so handsome. 

Tom, who had no ,idea of Mr. Deane’s feelings towards him, 
wrote a letter to that gentleman as soon as he learned the death of 
his wife, the dear friend of his mother. It was‘a very touching 
letter, for Tom knew what sorrow was, and his brave heart was full 
of sympathy. With the letter he sent a small gold ring set with 
three :ubies, which he begged Mr. Deane to present to his daughter 
in remembrance of her old playfellow. He had been gold-digging, 
he said, but he had not had much luck. This ring, however, was 
made from gold which he had dug, and these rubies he also had 
picked up, and he hoped she would wear it to bring him better luck. 
He was now up the country, on a station near the Murrumbidgee ; 
and he gave his address as Brady’s Run, Gurunguy. 

Mr. Deane could not help being a little touched by the letter; 
but he wished it had not come. However, he said he would ac- 
knowledge it, and really meant todo so. But he postponed it so 
long that after twelve months there seemed no use in writing to 
such a rolling stone, who by that time might be half over the world 
in some other direction. This was a great trouble to Laura. She 
would so gladly have written herself, but that she could hardly do ; 
and the sense of the poor fellow's disappointment weighed so 
upon her that she could not bear to wear the ring, so she locked it 
up with the photograph, and the name of Tom Arnold was never 
mentioned between her and her father. 

She was now twenty. I have not described her. Enough, if I 
say she was a perfectly English girl—fair complexioned, with dark- 
grey eyes as clear as daylight, and soft, golden-brown hair. Her 
great charm, however, was the kind, amiable,and intelligent expres- 
sion of her countenance, and the candid, unaffected simplicity of 
hermanners. She was highly educated, for she had been her mother’s 
pupil; but, after all, nature had done more for her than education. 
She was greatly admired, and Mrs, Wolverstone was half afraid of her, 
for now her son had established himself at Clare Hall. He sowed a 
good many wild oats whilst at Oxford, and still more since then; 
so that, instead of coming to a free estate, he had laid new burdens 
upon it. It wasa satisfaction to her, however, to see how much he 
was courted by noble and wealthy mothers with marriageable 
daughters, so that he had a good chance of forming influential con- 
nections, getting into Parliament, and distinguishing himself, if 
he would only do so, instead of loitering his time down there, as he 
had done of late, shooting and even fishing. One thing, however, 
comforted her. He had set his mind on purchasing Milnhay, and 
had consulted with a lawyer as to what bait could best be set to 
induce Mr. Deane to part with it. It was greatly increased in value 
since he had owned it. But now a new fear had sprung up; some- 
body had suggested that as the water, the old mill-stream, was so re- 
markably fine and soft it would be worth any money fora brewery. 
This was a terrible idea, and Mrs. Wolverstone, like Ahab’s wife, 
had no pity on this Naboth. He must be cajoled, wheedled, or 
managed in some way. 

PART ITI. 


Colonel Knightly died the night following his accident, and 
there was no Harvest Festival. The Rev. Eustace Mellor preached 
a suitable sermon instead, on the uncertainty of lie and the vanity 
of human wishes. The funeral was very grand, and great excite- 
ment prevailed everywhere, The boy Howard was the un- 
questionable heir unless Mrs. Arnold’s son were alive, and then 
what a Nemesis it was if the son of the disowned, disinherited 
woman came into possession! The Howards, however, came down 
to Beauvale and ostensibly made sure that it was theirs. The 
lawyers were busy, and Mr. Deane, who it was soon known could 
give information about Arnold, was questioned by the lawyers and 
looked upon with aversion and contempt by the Howards, 

“My daughter keeps my papers,”’ said he, when the lawyers 
complimented him on producing a letter from Tom bearing the 
Australian postmark. 

So the lawyers wrote to summon him from the banks of the 
Murrumbidgee, and at the same time sent advertisements to all 
the Australian papers for the same purpose. 

Mrs. Wolverstone, I have said, was afraid af Laura, and there 
was some reason for it. Mr. Deane, on the other hand, indulged 
delicious day-dreams, and did all in his power to show his good 
will to her son. He often asked him to come in to luncheon; he 
had made him free of the fishing, which was very fine in the 
Milnhay water, from the earliest part of the year. He and his 
daughter had been long in the habit of riding together, and nothing 





pleased him so much as to fall in with Wolverstone, who then 
mostly joined them. Late in the autumn, however, Laura’s mare 
fell lame, and it did not seem likely would be fit for riding for some 
time. One day, therefore, Wolverstone rode over to offer her the 
use of a beautiful horse, which had been trained for a lady’s riding. 
It was the property of a friend of his, and was now sent down to 
him for the winter. He begged she would give him the pleasure of 
using it whilst her mare was lying by. Mr. Deane, delighted, 
looked to his daughter for her immediate acquiescence. But Laura 
declined it; she was not intending to ride again at present; and 
when her father, piqued by her refusal, said that he did not choose 
to ride alone, she reminded him that it was already arranged that 
he should accompany the Misses Mellor. There was no mistaking 
her determination not to receive this favour from Wolverstone. 
The young man said no more, but was evidently annoyed. Her 
father was very angry, and very much pained at the same time. 
He wished to see her splendidly married, and it now seemed to 
him that she was wantonly destroying her chance. He would 
not take his usual rides, and suffered from the want of them. 


- He moped about the place, and said she had offended the only 


cheerful friend he had. 

Two or three weeks afterwards Mrs. Wolverstone called. 
No one could be kinder than she was. She brought a present of 
hothouse fruit, and came to invite them to dinner on the following 
Thursday. It was so long, she said, since they had seen anything 
of them. They would be quite alone—only herself, her son, and a 
friend of his from London, who was come down for a little shooting. 
Mr. Deane, fearing his daughter might demur, accepted the invita- 
tion in the most cordial manner, and Laura, desirous of giving her 
father pleasure, did the same. 

It was touching to see how grateful he was. Did she want any- 
thing new for the occasion ? he asked, for he liked her to look nice, 
and there was no money he spent so cheerfully as for her. 

His hair was white as snow, and his old face was wrinkled. 
Laura well knew these signs of old age in him; but as she looked at 
him now, his whole countenance beaming with tender affection, she 
threw her arms round his neck, kissed him, and burst into tears. 
He thought that she thus begged pardon for her wilfulness, and, 
tenderly kissing her, he was again happy, and could indulge his old 
day-dream. 

Thursday came and Mr. Deane was satisfied with his danghter’s 
appearance. They drove to the hall in their own little phaeton, for 
the evening was dark. There was no one but themselves and the 
gentleman from London, who proved to be a lawyer. Mrs, 
Wolverstone was singularly affable ; her son, however, treated Laura 
with a formal deference, unlike his usual sociality, as if he would 
show her that he intended to keep the distance which she had pre- 
scribed 


The dinner over, Mrs. Wolverstone and Laura retired to the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Wolverstone seemed preoccupied or forced 
the conversation, talked of ‘he Beauvale heirship, and made it very 
apparent that her interests went with the Howards; yet she sought 
to elicit from Laura all she could about the Arnolds. Laura was 
not inclined to say much. She had, however, Tom's ring on her 
finger, for, her father having now forgotten it, she wore it regularly. 
Mrs. Wolverstone then asked her to sing, and, as she did so, 
dropped asleep in her chair; then Laura turned over the old photo- 
graphs, as she had so often done before. 

Mrs. Wolverstone woke up from her sleep. It was now ten 
o'clock; the gentlemen had been three hours at their wine. She 
apologised, and again asked Laura to sing. Then the door opened 
and the gentlemen came in, bringing with them strong fumes of 
wine. Her father looked flushed and excited, and seemed to have 
lost self-control. She had seen him affected by wine before, but 
never to the same extent. She felt ashamed and humiliated, but, 
more than all, angry with his entertainer, who had induced an old 
man and a guest thus to debase himself. Mrs. Wolverstone, who 
saw his state, looked inquiringly at her son. Laura could not in- 
terpret the look,. but it struck her unpleasantly. Tea was at that 
moment brought in, but she told her father they would go home. 
His brain was confused and his words were meaningless. She 
repeated that they would go home. Mrs. Wolverstone offered them 
her close carriage, but Laura would only accept the services of a 
groom, as her father was incapable of driving. 

Mr. Deane woke the next morning with a confused sense of 
something strange having occurred. By degrees the whole came 
back more or less distinctly to his memory. First, the amiability 
of his host, the pleasant conversation of his friend, and the excellence 
of the wine ; the talk of the Beauvale heirship, and afterwards (but 
how it was introduced he could not tell) of his own property. He re- 
membered saying with a good deal of warmth that he would not 
sell it; that it was his daughter's dowry, and whoever married her 
would have it. He knew he was thinking of Wolverstone at the 
time; perhaps he might say something that had reference to him. 
He remembered saying, as he had often thought, that it would make 
a nice jointure-house. He had a clear remembrance of Wolverstone 
saying that his daughter treated him with disdain. He was afraid 
that in reply he said something which might compromise her. He 
knew that he drank much wine, and that his ideas became 
confused. He also distinctly remembered signing two papers, one 
of which, he thought, he put in his pocket-book. And now, with 
no little surprise, annoyance, and shame, he saw that he had 
engaged voluntarily, as before stated, that Milnhay, at his death, 
should become the property of John Wolverstone on his paying to 
his sole heiress, his &c., twice the sum of the 
original purchase-money. He had signed it, duly dated, and it was 
witnessed. It was a piece of astounding folly; yet he had no doubt 
but he had been a willing party to it. He felt humiliated and 
ashamed, yet a sense of injury, stronger even than self-reproach, 
rankled in his soul like a poisoned 

He felt like one who had dug a pit, and then been thrust into it 
by his friends. He was perplexed, and knew not what todo, Day 
after day went on, and he was silent and depressed. Wolverstone 
was never out of his thoughts, fet he could not bring himself to 
mention his name. Laura was very unhappy; she feared it was 
the physical effect of the wine, and besought him to see a 

n. 

At length he said he would go to London, and, afraid to trust 
him alone, she would gladly have accompanied him. But he refused 
her company. He was in the habit of going there occasionally to 
see his old friends or his lawyer; and, hoping that thechange might 


This scheme of obtaining firm hold on Milnhey originated with 
Mrs. Wolverstone, who virtually said, like Ahab’s wife, “‘ Let thy 
heart be merry: I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth, the 
Jezreelite.”” It had so far succeeded ; and the lawyer assured her 
son that he need not trouble himself farther. But he was a young 
man, and though he had sown wild oats in plenty, his conscience 
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was not quite seared ; besides, he had sufficient love for the daughter 
to be uneasy under the unworthy advantage which he had taken 
of the father. Hence the day after Mr. Deane went to London, 
Laura was unpleasantly surprised by a visit from him. 

She still felt extremely angry and hurt, though she did not 
know the full offence which had been committed against her father. 
Still she received his visit. 

*T wanted to assure you, Miss Deane,”’ said he, in a gentle and 
deprecating tone, “how unhappy I am about the other evening. 
It was an awful shame! and how I dare come and ask you to 
forgive me, I’m sure I don’t know;”’ and he looked so ashamed 
and so heartily sorry that her heart melted a little. 

* And then I want you to understand,’’ he again began, in a 
still more deprecatory tone, yet with a certain tenderness in it, 
*‘that there is not a girl in all the world that can ever be to me 
what you are, You know I love you; but that’s nothing. Mr. 
Deane knows it, and wishes it.”’ 

“*Mr. Wolverstone,”’ said Laura, impatiently rising, a crimson 
flush mantling her brow, ‘‘not another word on that subject, and, 
above all, not in connection with my father. If he has expressed 
anything of the kind to you it is humiliating to me to know it, for 
it can only have been on some sad occasion like that miserable 
evening. I would sever myself from the dearest friend I had in the 
world if at his own table he had beguiled my father—an old, grey- 
headed, confiding man—to betray and debase himself!’’ and with 
these words, and her eyes full of tears, she turned to leave the room. 

“You need not go,’” he said, proudly, and the next moment had 
left the house. 

He came with an honest purpose, by no counsel of his mother, 
nor would she ever know of it. He came to do an act of justice, 
to destroy the bond before her face which had been obtained from 
her father; but her rejection had now thrown him back into the old 
ageressive and selfish state; and, mortified and disappointed, he 
stifled his conscience, and said that Milnhay should be his in his 
mother’s way. 

Mr. Deane consulted his lawyer on the false step which he had 
taken. He laid the duplicate bond before him, and candidly oon- 
fessed his share in the folly; but now declaring that so far from 
wishing his daughter’s marriage with this young man he would 
prevent it by every means in his power, yet at the same time he was 
equally unwilling that Milnhay should be his at his death. 

The lawyer, however, said that he had tied himself fast, although 
the law might decide in his favour if it were carried into court. 
Though by that means, his daugiter’s name might be un- 
pleasamtly brought before the public. 

He lingered some time in London, going again and again to the 
lawyer. He could not however, make up his mind to try it at law, 
and then returned home as deeply depressed as ever by the humi- 
liating sense of his own folly and the baseness of his friend. 

It was the depth of winter—just a week before Christmas. The 
Rev. Eustace Mellor and his sisters determined to indemnify them- 
selves for the disappointment of their Harvest Festival by the most 
beautiful and perfect decorations which could be produced for 
Christmas. Laura promised to help them, provided her father were 
well enough to be left on his return; in the mean time she under- 
took to prepare at home a set of quatrefoils for the chancel roof. 

On Thursday her father was to return, but he came on Wednes- 
day instead. He still seemed out of spirits, but glad to be at home 
again. He told her nothing of his doings in London. He did not 
willingly speak of the time he was there, but he told her of his 
journey back and his travelling companion, who had made it so 
agreeable to him. He did not tell her, however, that he had fallen 
into his old folly of day-dreaming, and had even thought how well 
he could have liked a man like that for his son-in-law; he could 
not believe him capable of taking a dishonourable advantage of an 
old friend. 

Next day it was necessary for Laura to go over to the Rectory 
about the decorations. She and her father dined early ; and, leaving 
him to have his afternoon nap, she set out. 

Scarcely, however, had she closed the garden-gate when she was 
met by a stranger—yet not a stranger. Her heart beat violently, 
for she knew him well. 

“ Laura,” he said, ‘I’m not mistaken; it is you. Thank God!" 

She was not a fainting young lady, but assuredly the blood 
rushed very strangely about her heart. She could not speak, but 
she knew instantly that it was Tom Arnold, and thought he had 
come about the property, never considering that, unless he were 
nearer home than Australia, that was impossible. She made a move- 
ment to turn back to the house. 

‘You were going out,’’ said he; “‘we'll go together. I shall 
like that best. I saw your father yesterday. I travelled with him 
from London to Oldminster; but I did not know it was he till he 
left the platform.”’ 

It was not much that Laura could say, but almost before she 
was aware he had placed her arm in his and they were walking 
along the road to Kingshampton. But they did not go to the 
Rectory; they had so much to say to each other, though she did 
not say much. The story he had to tell her was a wonderful one. 
His fortunes had taken a great turn in Australia, but not from 
gold-digging. He had the good fortune to save the life of an 
old squatter who was bushed in the forest, and who when he came 
upon him was at the point of death. He took him to his own 
station, only eight miles off. The old man’s gratitude was so 
great that he would not part with him: he treated him like 
a son, and when he died, eighteen months afterwards—for 
he never recovered the shock—Tom found that he had left 
him one third of the run, with the stock, so that he was worth 
ten thousand pounds. And now he was come home, without loss 
of time, to see if his old playfellow remembered him. Then he 
told how for these last four years he had been waiting for this day, 
and all the love he had in his heart for her all that time—nay, 
almost ever since they were children together in Cornwall—and of 
the fear lest she should have forgotten him. He had all the talk 
to himself; and then, as he seemed so impatient to know if she had 
remembered him, she simply took off her glove and showed him 
her ring with the three rubies, and apologised for her father never 
having acknowledged it. Then she told him how she had stored up 
all his letters to her mother, and how she had kept the silver pencil- 
case which he sent her when he went to sea. He was quite satisfied. 

It was dusk when they came back, and Mr. Deane was getting 
anxious for his danghter’s return. He stood at the window looking 
out into the wintry landscape. His first impression when he saw a 
gentleman by her side was, that it was Wolverstone. He was 
troubled and disturbed; he turned hastily from the window, and 
felt that he could not receive him under his roof. 

But now Laura opened the parlour door, and said, in a voice 
ringing with joy, “ Father—dear, your travelling companion of 
yesterday has come to see you.”’ 

All at once the old man was cheerful. This was indeed an 
unexpected pleasure. Every painful thought was gone, and he 





was shaking hands with him in the dim fire-lighted parlour. 
Laura rang for lights. It seemed to her that she could not make 
the room bright enough. 

*‘Pather,”’ she said, when the lamp was brought and its light 
gleaming on the silver of his hair, “you can’t guess who this 
is!’’ and then she stroked the soft old hair and looked into his 
eyes and said, “It’s Tom Arnold, father, come all the way from 
Australia to see us."’ 

Mr. Deane was some moments before he spoke. 
addressing Tom, 

** You are come about this property, Mr. Arnold, are you not ?”’ 

But Tom knew nothing about any property. He had left 
Australia before the letters and advertisements had reached that 
country ; and the English papers which he saw on reaching the 
English shore gave him no information on that subject. He had not 
been many hours in London, but came direct to Oldminster. There 
he passed the night; but nobody was likely to speak of it to him 
neither there nor yet at Kingshampton. He was a stranger to 
everybody, and no one connected him with the property. He knew 
that Beauval, the property of his mother’s family, was in that 
neighbourhood, but he felt no immediate interest in it. It was 
quite a strange story to him, and a very wonderful story when he 
came to think of it ; but he was so unspeakably happy to be with his 
Laura that even this great heirship did not affect him much, 
except when he thought of it with reference to her. 

Mr. Deane was no longer silent and melancholy. He could not 
forgive Wolverstone; but this new, large idea rose up at times 
before the other, and so made him forget it. The painful part of 
it to him was that Wolverstone, for whom he had felt such a tender 
regard almost from boyhood, should have taken such a cruel and 
dishonourable advantage of him. But, as I said before, Tom 
Arnold and the Beauvale property, which nobody now could dis- 
~ute with him, was a very magnificent reality. It was no day- 
dream, and there needed no day-dream about his falling in love 
with Laura, for long before that first evening was over he saw 
how perfectly Laura and Tom Arnold understood each other. 

Little more need be said. That was the most remarkable 
Christmas that ever was passed at Kingshampton. Nobody talked 
of anything else but this wonderful fact of Tom Arnold's 
return. Laura worked a little at the Christmas decorations, and 
Tom helped her. They would have done more if they had not had 
so much to say to each other. 

There was a prodigious excitement amongst all the Beauchamps 
and Howards, and if they could have disputed Tom's identity they 
would. As it was, they yielded submissively. 

The bells rang almost all the Christmas week for joy, for Tom 
gave blankets, and coals, and beef, and plum-pudding to all the 
poor folk for miles round. 

It was a time of extraordinary rejoicing—a time of extraordinary 
events; but perhaps the most extraordinary to my mind was the 
present which poor Mr. Deane received on Christmas Eve. It was 
an envelope containing the bond which he had given to Wolverstone 
on that unhappy Thursday evening, now torn in two, with a note 
from Wolverstone, saying that he had not peace of mind in what 
was done; he therefore returned him the cancelled bond. He was 
going abroad for a few years, and begged to be kindly remembered 
by Mr. Deane and his daughter. 


Then he said, 








THE YULE OR CHRISTMAS LOG. 


ALL that con- 
tributes to the 
practical com- 
fort and joy 
of Christmas, 
past and pre- 
sent, light is 
an import- 
ant element, 
Christmas was 
called the 
Feastof Lights 
in the West- 
ern or Latin 
Church,  be- 
cause therein 
were used 
many lights, 
or candles, at the feast; 
or rather because Christ, 
the light of all lights— 
that true light — then 
came into the world. 
Hence the Christmas candle; and what was, per- 

N haps, only a succedaneum, the Yule Block or 
Clog, before candles were in general use. Thus a large coal is 
often set apart at present, in the north, for the same purpose—i.e., 
to make a great light on Yule or Christmas Eve, In ancient times 
blocks, logs, or clogs of dried wood might be easily procured and 
provided against this festive season; and the Yule-Block, in its 
first use, was only a counterpart of the Midsummer fires; and it 
was made within doors, because of the cold weather at this winter 
solstice; those in the hot season, at the summer one, being kindled 
in the open air. 

Leaving the Log, we should say a few words about Yule, or 
Jule, Gule, Gwyl, and half a dozen similar names, respecting the 
meaning of which learned antiquaries differ. Gwyl in Welsh, and 
Geol in Saxon, both signify a holiday; and as Yule, or J-ol, also 
signifies ale, an indispensable accompaniment of Saxon or British 
feasts, they were, probably, convertible terms. The word Yule 
may be found in many of our ancient metrical romances, and in 
some of the old mysteries, as applied to Christmas, and is still so 
used in Scotland and parts of England. Mr. Sandys, in his very 
pleasant “‘Christmastide,”’ has thus compressed the story, and 
refers the curious in these matters to the learned Hickes’s ten 
folios, and other smaller works, to satisfy their cravings after 
knowledge, which we leave them to enjoy. 

To return to our Log. Grose, a century ago, told us, “in farm- 
houses in the north, the servants lay by a large knotty block for 
their Christm as fires, and during the time it lasts they are entitled, 
by custom, toaleat their meals.’’ At Ripon, in Yorkshire, the coopers 
sent logs of wood, generally called Yule-clogs, which were always 
used on Christmas Eve ; but should one be so large as not to be burnt 
that night, which was frequently the case, the remains wore kept till 
old Christmas Eve. The size of some of these logs of wood, which 
were, in fact, great trees, may be collected from an over-celebration 
in the time of the Civil Wars, when Captain Hosier “ burnt the 








house of Mr. Barker, of Hagmond Abbey, near Shrewsbury, by 
setting fire to the yule-log,’’ which was paying too dear for his blaze, 
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in celebration of the return of the sun. By-the-way, these logs were 
also called Blazes, for which, in some parts, was substituted “a 
ponderous ashen fagot,’’ which practice still lingers in Devonshire; 
sometimes this faggot weighed 3 cwt. 

The bringing in and placing of the Log upon the and-irons on 
the hearth was a glorious scene. These irons were commonly 
larger and stronger than usual, and able to sustain the weight of 
the roaring Christmas fire; but these were more ornamented, and, 
like knights with their esquires, were attended by a pair of younger 
brothers, often seen to carry their heads half as high as their proud 
elders. When the venerable Log was drawn from the forest into the 
hall each wayfarer raised his hat as it passed, for he well 
knew that it was full of good promises, and that its flame 
would burn out old wrongs and heart-burnings. So the Yule-Log 
was worthily honoured, and the bards welcomed its entrance with 
their minstrelsy. | Among the Sloane MSS. is a preserved ditty 
for such an occasion, the burden of which is “‘ Welcome, yule,"’ 
supposed to be of the time of Henry VII. 

But the most noted stock piece of the celebration is that in 
Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides,’’ among the ‘‘Ceremonies for Christ- 
mas;''— 

Come, bring, with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free 

And drink to your hearts’ desiring. 
With the last year’s brand 
Light the new_block, and, 

For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play, 
That sweet hook may 

Come while the log is a-teen t’ng. 

We have already allude. to the laying aside of the half-consumed 
Log, after having served its purpose on Christmas Eve. It was 
then preserved for the next celebration. This was considered of 
the highest importance, it being believed that the half-consumed 
Log was a most effectual security to the house against fire. It 
was also regarded as the sign of very bad luck if a squinting 
person entered the hall when the log was burning; and a 
similarly evil omen was exhibited on the arrival of a bare- 
footed person, and, above all, of a flat-footed woman! Careful 
Devonshire housewives are recorded to have the kitchen- 
chimney swept just before Christmas, so as to guard against 
accidents from its taking fire. In Cornwall the Yule-Log is called 
“‘the mock,” and the festivities include the old ceremony of light- 
ing the block with a brand preserved from the fire of last year. 
Moreover, the children, on this occasion, are allowed to sit up till 
midnight and “‘ drink to the mock."" How charming is Sir Walter 
Scott’s picture of Christmas Eve in “‘ Marmion’’ ;— 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the Crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down! 
The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The hug: hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scrubved tus it shone the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Asan accompaniment to th~ Yule-Log, the huge Yule-Candle 
sometimes shed its light on the festive board on Christmas Eve. In 
the buttery of St. John’s Cuilege, Oxford, there remains an ancient 
candle-socket of stone, ornemented with the figure of the holy 
lamb. This was formerly used fur holding the Christmas candle, 
which during the twelve nights ef the Christmas festival was 
burned on the high table at supper. 

We have already referred to the lively participation of children ia 
the festivities of Christmas Eve. In our Illustration “ Preparing 
for Christmas Eve’’ the joyous child enthroned upon the Yule-Log 
is the pure representative of the holy joy of this hallowed season—a 
purer one than the old man hung round with savoury dainties, which 
pageant was checked at the Reformation; or the King of Christ- 
mas, or Misrule, who last flourished in Queen Mary’s time; or the 
Christmas ruler, who was, by turns, styled Lord or Emperor. 
The accompanying picture is suggestive of Christmas being kept in 
cottages as well as in the stately halls of mansions, and with some 
traces of ancient mystery; for here the young family are taking 
home the Yule-Log which is to gladden their hearts with its 
glorious light and heat, and shed upon the cottagers such joy as, in 
its universality, “‘ makes the whole world kin.”’ 








ON THE COLD NORTH SEA. 


Ye who sit by the glowing hearth 
With friends you love to see, 

Pause awhile in your pleasant mirth, 
And set your fancy free 

To wander by the stormy deep, 

Where surging billows wildly leap 

Athwart the darkly-sullen sky, 

Where screaming seagulls downward fly, 
On the cold North Sea, 


And, as the yule-log blazes up, 

Themgh rough and poor we be, 
You'll think of us, and drain a cup 

To all who sail the sea. 
But, as ye drink the kindly toast, 
Think of the wild and wintry coast, 
Where wives and bairns are looking out, 
With chilly fear and creeping doubt, 

On the cola North Sea. 


Astern the stormy petrel skims, 
The land is on our leo; 

But tight and trim our vessel swims, 
Across the tumbling sea. 

We feel no doubt, we have no fear, 

Our hands are strong, our eyes are clear, 

Though clouds of spray are driving past 

Our swelling sails and bending mast, 
On the cold North Sea. 


We trust in Him whose sacred form 


On holy Galilee. 
Although we hear no church bells chime, 
We bleas the happy Christmas time. 
Our Father loveth great and small ; 
His hand, unseen, protects us all, 


On the cold North Sea. Mason Jackson. 
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THE GOLDEN COMB. 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


DEAR Ethel, 

you are just 
as capable of 
telling me 
what the pic- 
ture is about 
as I am of 
telling you. 
Don’t you see 
that Christmas 
business is go- 
ing on; thata 
fine house is 
being deco- 
rated for the 
season, and 
that it belongs 
to the fine 
elderly man 
who is holding up the 
bough? The young lady 
is, of course, his daughter, 
and he is inviting her to 
come under the bough 
and be kissed by the very 
nice young gentleman with the gun. She hesitates, or pretends 
to hesitate, and her mamma whispers that the proceeding has 
her approbation. The rest of the picture speaks for itself.’’ 

“You are to speak for it, Sir. Uncle Parry told us that there 
was along story belonging to the picture, and that you know the 
story, and that we were to make you tell us,”’ 

*“Uncle Parry, then, is as great a discoverer as his namesake 
who went to the North Pole. I wonder how he found out that I 
knew the story.”’ 

“‘ Never mind that—you tell it directly.” 

**T do not know that it will amuse any of you."’ 

** We always laugh at what you tell us.”’ 

“That settles it, anyhow. Well, sit down, all of you, and if 
anyone does not like the tale as I give it, let her or him stop me, 
and say how it ought to go.”’ 

** We are all ready, and we won't say a word."’ 

“Well, then. In thedays of ——. In whose days would you 
like it to be, Nelly? William Rufus’s, or Queen Elizabeth's, or 
George the Fourth’s ?”’ 

“That is not right, Mr. Shirley. It must belong to somebody 
in particular. Look at the clothes.”’ 

*‘ The clothes, my dear Nelly, are of the time of JamesI. The 
scene may be laid almost anywhere you please. Suppose we say 
Holland, as none of us know anything about Holland, ard any 
small mistakes will not trouble us. Holland was one of the seven 
united provinces which made a treaty of confederation in 1579, and 
that province sent three deputies to the council of the States 
General, which met at the Hague. That handsome elderly gentle- 
man was one of the deputies—a sort of member of Parliament, you 
understand, like your friend Sir Thomas Potts.’’ 

“Not a bit like. Sir Thomas Potts dresses beautifully, and 
would never go to Parliament in knickerbockers.”’ 

“Tf he had lived in sixteen hundred apd something he would 
have worn the dress of the period, Miss Amy. Besides, it is a 
beautiful dress, and those trousers would have been excellent things 
to hold bluebooks and oranges, which are much used by members of 
Parliament. Oranges would have been particularly fashionable at 
the time I speak of, because William, Prince of Orange, was the 
first chief magistrate of the provinces. Well, the name of this 
noble old deputy was Mynheer von Dunker.”’ 

“ But we want to hear about the young people.”’ 

“1 am coming to them, presently, Fanny. Young people must 
have fathers and mothers—you all have, and good ones. Mynheer 
von Dunker was a most excellent man, greatly beloved by his 
family and honoured by his friends; in fact, he was a fine old 
Holland gentleman, one of the olden time. He had everything to 
make him happy—a loving and obedient wife ; some good children, 
one of them being his daughter Rosa, who was as pretty as she was 
good ; plenty of money to spend, which he spent like a geytleman ; 
and plenty of money to put away, which he put away like a kind 
husband and father. He lived in much comfort, and went away 
from his happy home only when he had to attend the Parliament 
of which I have spoken. But there was his one trouble in life. For, 
as this was a very sniall Parliament, not like our own overgrown 
assembly, everybody was taken notice of by his fellows, and was 
expected to stand up and express his opinion on the matters which 
came before them. Now, Mynheer von Dunker could not speak. 
He was not like Sir Thomas Potts, who loves to talk in public, and 
therefore talks very well for an hour at atime. Mynheer von 
Dunker thought very clearly; but when he tried to express his 
thoughts the right words would not come.”’ 

* He should have written down his thoughts and learned them 





heart. 

“ He tried that often, Tom, but he always forgot his lesson at 
the very moment when he wanted to remember it. I dare say that 
has happened to you. This was mortifying to a man who had 
been chosen by his fellow-citizens to represent them in the council 
and, though he might have reflected that those who sent him knew 
that he would do what was right, and that they showed that they 
did not care whether he could speak or not, still he felt mortified, 
for we cannot always reason away our feelings, though we know 
that we ought to be able todo so. Laura understands that, for she was 
very sad because somebody did not come to a certain dance, though 
he had written to say that he was working for a prize, and that to 
leave off work would spoil his chance.”’ 

“It’s no such thing.” 

“‘ Never mind ; lie got the prize, and then he could dance as much 
as ke liked, Laura; and I like him very much, and so do you. And 
this naturally brings me to a part of the story which you most 
want to hear.”’ 

“ About the lovers."’ 

“T did not say they were lovers, but you shall hear.’ 

**Qh, but they must be lovers! Make them that.”’ 

“ Holland, as you are aware, is not a vory lovely country, and is 
inclined to be flat. For myself, I rather like that better than 
rugged mountains and deep valleys, because the walking on flat is 
more easy; but most people agree to think that hills and vales are 
preferable. But it so happened that in the neighbourhood of 
Mynhecr von Dunker’s abode there was very charming scenory. 


The part is called Friesryssel; but you will not findit in any of | 


the maps, the makers of such things being very careless. About a 





mile from the house you came upon a ridge of hills, richly wooded ; 
and, if you struck in among these and followed their windings, 
you reached a sweet little lake of crystal water, the edges of which 
were adorned with a sand so white as to resemble silver. I have 
seen a lake like it in the highlands of Scotland, not very far from 
Glen Affrick; and I brought home some of the sand in a pocket- 
handkerchief, intending to place it in an hour-glass; but I put off 
doing so, and perhaps it will never be done. Procrastination is the 
thief of time, and should be avoided by young persons.’’ 

* And old ones, when they have a story to tell, and keep getting 
away from it.’’ 

Alice, you vex me. A story without morals introduced is 
frivolous, and we should endeavour to blend instruction with amuse- 
ment. Now, this lake at Friesryssel was a favourite haunt of the 
young lady, Rosa von Dunker. She liked to stray thither with the 
last novel from Yon Mudey’s, or the new poem by Von Browning, 
and to sit by the silver sand, listen to the faint sound of the waters 
when they were stirred by the breezes ; bok at the birds careering 
over the surface, and making long lines as they dipped their wings; 
and at the happy fishes as, in their joy, they flung themselves up 
at the sky, or as far that way as they could.’’ 

** Did she fish for them ?’’ 

Only, Fred, when her young brother would come and put on 
the worms—a thing which some young ladies are fond of doing, but 
Rosa was not. But she did not much care about fishing, and liked 
to let the poor ereatures live. ‘Why should I catch them?’ she 
would say. ‘We do not want them to eat, for the fishmonger 
comes round every day, and my mamma selects salmon, cod, and 
eels from his cart. Let them enjoy their life.’ I mention this 
pleasing trait to show you how very sweet a disposition she must 
have had.”’ 

“Rather spooney.”’ 

** My dear Louisa, fast girls were not then invented, and young 
ladies delivered themselves of the most amiable sentiments in the 
most grammatical language. The goodness of Rosa is an important 
feature in this story. One morning she went to her favourite haunt 
by the lake—of course, she did not go untii she had performed all 
her home duties, and had solicited her kind mamma's permission to 
take recreation; not like some persons who leave half-finished 
drawings and all their colours and brushes on the table, and run 
out at a French window, and come in late for dinner; but I do not 
wish to be personal. Rosa had a book with her, and I think that it 
was aromance. She selected a seat of which she was fond; it was 
formed by two large smooth stones, one affording a back; and, 
with her pretty little feet in the silver sand, and a large sun-bonnet 
on her head, she began to read. But it is only the vulgar sort of 
girls that stick their heads into novels amid delightful scenery. I 
see that kind of creature about when I take my holidays, and I 
say that, were I their parent, they should read their rubbish at 
home. Rosa's nature soon led her to raise her eyes to the lovely 
lake and the leafy hills, and, as she did so, the water was suddenly 
disturbed.”’ 

** Somebody shied a stone to frighten her."’ 

**In those days, Peter, even a Harrow boy would have been in- 
capable of an act that could annoy a young lady. No, Peter. The 
water was disturbed from below, and Rosa, watching intently, 
could seea form ascending to the surface. At first she was unable 
to make out its shape, because of the movement of the waves it 
caused, but, as it mounted, Rosa perceived that it was a mermaid.”’ 

“There are no such things; my book of Natural History 
says so.”’ 

“‘There are none now, my loved Beatrice, or rather I will say 
that I never saw one, which is as far as Positivism will permit us to 
goonany subject. But I suppose there were some then ; at all events, 
there was one, and it came sailing slowly towards Rosa, smiling and 
combing its hair, as gentlemen did in the parks in the time of 
Charles I1., as old plays testify.’’ 

** Wasn't she frightened ?’’ 

** No, for she was good, and the good are always fearless. Besides, 
there was nothing to be frightened at, for the mermaid was as pretty 
as Rosa, only in another style, and, as I say, was smiling as she—I 
must call her ‘she’—moving with much grace, approached the young 
lady. Rosa gazed upon her with interest, and remembered that she 
had seen pictures of mermaids, but thought that this one, with her 
golden hair and beautifully white skin, was nicer than anything she 
had seen represented. Her comb was made of gold, and a little 
mirror in her hand was set in mother-o’-pearl. 

***Good morning, Miss Rosa,’ said the pretty mermaid. 

‘<¢ How should the creature know my name?’ thought Rosa; 
but being a young person of admirable manners, she replied politely. 

“«*T hope that you are enjoying the book you are reading,’ said 
the mermaid. ‘I can’t read myself; and if I could it would be of 
no use, for I could not keep books under water, as that would make 
them very flabby and unpleasant to use. But I like to see others 
amused with them.’ 

«*T sh be very happy to lend you my book,’ said Rosa, who 
was all kindness; ‘and you could throw it ashore, and I should find 
it when I came again; only, since you say you do not read—for I 
will not believe that you cannot—I suppose you would not care to 
have it.’ 

* ¢To tell you the truth,’ said the mermaid, ‘I could read, but 
my father, who is about as stupid and obstinate an old fish as 
ever floundered '—— 

*<¢But you should not speak of your parent in that way,’ said 
Rosa, gently. ‘ Even a fish is entitled to filial respect.’ 

**¢ Ah! you don’t know him,’ replied the mermaid. ‘It will be 
a good day when he is harpooned. As to books, he discovered that 
men learn from books how to catch fish; and he makes such a 
frightful splashing whenever such a thing as a book is mentioned 
that I and my sisters, for the sake of a quiet life, have given up 
reading, and I am afraid I have forgotten my letters.’ 

“¢That shows,’ said Rosa, who never lost an opportunity of 
enforcing a moral, ‘that we may sacrifice our advantages by 
neglecting to use them; but it would give me much pleasure to help 
you to recover your skill.’ 

*¢ ‘Nursery-governess to a mermaid!’ laughed the creature, 
prettily. ‘No; you deserve a better occupation than that. Don’t 
you want to be married ?’ 

“ * Really, the idea had not occurred to me,’ said Rosa, blushing 
and looking down upon the silver sand. 

“QO you story,’ said the mermaid. ‘You have been roading 
about a young prince who was very handsome, and who knelt at a 
princess's feet, declaring that, if she would not have him, he would 
commit the rash act of putting a period to his existence ; and you 
were wishing that some handsome young man would say the same 

to you.’ 

 € Yes,’ said Rosa, gravely, ‘ that I might improve his character 
by telling him, as I should unquestionably do, that to menace a 
lady at all was unworthy of a brave man; but that to menace her 
with a threat that he would commit the cowardly, and I would add 





reprehensible, act of suicide, was conduct which must eternally 
alienate my affections, by warning me that he who could be capable 
of it must be unsuited for domestic ties.’ 

“*You speak like a book,’ said the mermaid; ‘but, for alt 
that, I know that a proposal of marriage would be very pleasant to 
you; and, what is more, I know that it will be made, and by whom.’ 

*** Not that it concerns me in the least,’ said Rosa—‘ for I have 
attached parents, and a happy home, which I would not leave—tell 
me who it is, and when he is coming.’ 

***Do you like music?’ asked the mermaid. 

“ *Exceedingly,’ said Rosa; ‘though I am but an indiffereat 
performer myself.’ 

** * That is well, as you won’t bore your husband with an ever- 
lasting pianoforte and silly musical friends. How do you like 
this?’ 

“And the mermaid, with a voice almost as sympathetic as 
Malle. Lucca’s, broke into this song :— 

« ¢ He 'll come when the berries 

Are red and are white, 

He'll come with your father, 
And not be polite. 

He'll come when the berries 
Are white and are red, 

He ‘ll give you a kiss 
Ere a word he has said. 


“¢ When berries, red berries, 

Are hung up on high, 

Remember the mermaid, 
Your lover is nigh. 

When berries, white berries, 
Hang over your head, 

You 'll be kissed by the lover 
You ‘re fated to wed.’ 

“**T shall be more likely boxing his ears,’ said Rosa, indignantly. 
*To think of such athing! Not be polite, and offer to salute mo 
before speaking! You are a very charming creature, mermaid, 
but you don’t understand the manners of young gentlewomen.’ 

** *T know what I know,’ said the merry fish-lady, ‘and I have 
sung you the truth, and you 'll remember me.’ 

** «Indeed I shall,’ said Rosa; ‘ but not as a prophet.’ 

** «Tf you dare to doubt me again,’ laughed the mermaid, ‘I 
will invite myself to your wedding, and sit at the breakfast-table 
inahip-bath. No; I won’t do that. But, if all comes as I tell 
you, I will send you this beautiful comb as a marriage gift. Look 
at it well, that you may know it again; it is gold, and it has got 
our arms—the arms of the Siren family—upon it.’ 

“** Tt is beautiful,’ said Rosa; ‘but it will never lie upon my 
toilette-table.’ 

** © We shall see,’ said the mermaid. ‘Goodness me!’ she cried ; 
‘what a disturbance that cross old fish of a father of miae is 
making, to be sure! I suppose he can’t find his backgammon- 
board, or something. I must go; I’m the only girl in the family 
that can keep him in any order—a stupid old thing! Bless you, 
my dear; and bring your husband to look at my lake. I promise 
not to come up while he’s here; don’t be jealous. Good-by!’ 

“And down went the pretty mermaid; but just as she was 
vanishing she merrily flung a handful of water-drops over Rosa.”’ 

* And woke her?” 

‘* Certainly not, Miss Clever, for she had not been asleep. Did I 
not say that it was morning, and do vou suppose that a highly 
genteel young lady would drop asleep in the open air, at such an 
hour? You still think that there are no mermaids. But the fairies 
were all alive in England at that date, and why should there not 
have been mermaids in Holland? However, my business is with 
my story. Rosa went home, and kept her extraordinary adventure 
to herself. Of course, if her mamma had said, ‘Did you happen 
to see a mermaid to-day, Rosa, my dear, and what did she pro- 
mise you?’ Miss von Dunker would have been too good a child 
not to tell the exact truth; but, as it did not occur te 
her mamma to ask those questions, Rosa did not volunteer the 
information. Yet you may be sure that she was constantly thinking 
of what she had been told. But she was not one of those sentimental 
young ladies who are described in novels, who, because an interest- 
ing idea takes possession of them, think that they may leok 
melancholy, neglect all their duties, and do nothing except write 
down long accounts of their feelings. She helped to pickle the 
onions; and she soaked in brandy the thin pieces of paper which you 
put on the jam to keep it from getting mouldy; and she sewed up 
the hams in coarse wrappers with a great packing-needle ; and she 
made a lovely patchwork counterpane for her godmother; and she 
gota plate-brush and carefully cleaned all the beautiful carving on 
those noble tankards you see on the floor in the picture (they have 
no business to be on the floor, and if that man with the heavy shoe 
kicks them over it will not be his fault); and she tenderly clipped 
the claws of the canary birds; and she saw to the walnuts being 
buried in garden-pots; and she checked the housemaid’s inventory ; 
and she dusted all the curious china in the cabinets; and she regu- 
larly wrote letters to her brother at Von Twiggum’s academy 
telling him to be virtuous and also to wash the back of his neck; 
and she cut out paper butterflies, and painted them, and stuck 
them all over a large blue oil-jar, as a present for her uncle; and 
she taught her little sister her notes (you may be sure that she was 
gentle to her, from the affectionate way the child is looking up at 
her); and she copied out a sermon, in a very large hand, for her 
dear old grandmamma, and the music for the Christmas choristers ; 
and she threaded all her bead necklaces and bracelets on new 
elastic; and did a thousand and one other good and useful things ; 
but, with all this, she found plenty of time to think about the 
mermaid and her song of berries white and red. For it is the 
persons who have plenty to do, and who do it, that can always find 
time for everything ; and when a person tells you she has no time 
for anything, you may set her down as a lazy creature. 

“Now, about this period great and stirring events took place ia 
Holland. I will not trouble you with any very long account of 
them; but, to understand the story thoroughly, as you should 
always endeavour to understand everything, from conchology te 
conundrums, you must know that the anger of Spain was greatly 
kindled against Holland because the latter insisted upon the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and the establishment of the pragmatic 
sanction in Italy. Pope Innocent IIT. fulminated a bull against 
Holland, and the notorious Casar Borgia began to assemble forces 
on the Elbe, in order to cut the canals and to exterminate the trade 
between the united provinces and the United States of the newly- 
discovered America. England, just then engaged with the insur- 
rection of the Pretender, had no soldiers to spare to the aid of 
Holland; but the good King James sent over Titus Oates with a 
large sum of money to William, which it is supposed that bad man 
Oates embezzled, as he could not produce a receipt for it when his 
accounts were overhauled by the House of Commons, on the motion 
of Sir Robert Walpole. As always happens in times cf trouble, 
evil men were found to sow sedition, and armed bands of ruffians 
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infested the Hague, threatening to murder any of the Council who 
were for resistance to Spain; and it is believed that many of these 
wretches were in the pay of the bigoted Madame de Maintenon, 
who was, as you know, daughter to Philip of Spain by his marriage 
with Laura, celebrated by Petrarch. The persons of the Coun- 
cillors were in daily peril; but they were stout and valiant 
men, not to be terrified from doing their duty, and they 
attended their meetings in armour; and on more than 


one occasion, when they were attacked in the streets, the | 


miscreants who dared to assail the valiant statesmen were left on 
the pavement, severely wounded by the swords of the councillors. 
For in those days honest men slew rogues instead of petting 
them. Mynheer von Dunker, whose grand figure made him 
easily recognised, was set upon one night by eight or ten 
fellows in masks, and ordered to kneel down and swear that 
he would not vote against Spain. He stated, very properly, 
that his convictions had always been against the exacting of 
pledges from Parliamentary representatives, and that he was a 
legislator and not a delegate; but the ruffians had not paid suf- 
ficient attention to constitutional doctrines to feel the value of this 
argument, and they were about to kill him. The brave Von 
Dunker drew out his sword and, in a moment, cut down two of 
them ; but he must himself have gone down before such heavy odds, 
when a bold yoice was heard to sing Tout est verlore, la tintelorre ! 


The men turned their heads to see who sang this famous burden, | 


and when four of them would have turned them back again 


they could not, for four sword cuts, dealt with the rapidity of | every luxury, both of the country and imported. 


lightning, had left thm no heads to turn. A handsome young 
man, plainly dressed, but evidently a gentleman, had just arrived 
in time to rescue the noble old Von Dunker, and had done his 
work, as work should be done, quickly and well. Placing himself 
by Von Dunker’s side, the new champion defied the others to 
come on; but they knew better, and, with a cry of Saure qui 
peut, dashed down the narrow streets of the Hague and'made their 
escape. 

ibe Leave them to the hangman, my brave young friend,’ said 
Von Dunker, who, even in the moment of justifiable excitement, 
could not forget his calm wisdom. ‘Do what is necessary, always, 
but seldom do more. I am very much obliged to you.’ 

*‘¢Do not mention it,’ said the young man. ‘I am only too 
happy to render a trifling service to Mynheer von Dunker.’ 

**¢You know me?’ 

** “Who does not know the best man in the Council ?’ 

** ¢ Let me know you.’ 

“<¢It4s scarcely worth while troubling you to remember my 
name; and yet, by our Lady, I would fain be known to one whom 
all good men honour. I am an Englishman, as my accent has pro- 
bably told you; and my name is Cleobury Mortimer.’ 

‘¢‘¢ Mortimer! I have heard the name. He was a friend of the 
valiant Hotspur. Surely you are not he?’ 

«* ‘He was my father,’ saidthe youngman. ‘You may remember, 
for you have doubtless read Willy Skakspeare, that the gallant 
Hotspur, forbidden to name my father Mortimer to the King, swore 
that he would buy a starling that should be taught to say nothing 
else but Mortimer, and would give it to the Sovereign. He kept 
his word; but the bird flew back to our castle, and has been much 
prized by the family ever since. It is the constant companion of 
my journeys, and is now at my lodgings. I had, indeed, come out 
to buy it some raw meat when I was fortunate enough to come 
upon the ruffians, two thirds of whom lie there. It would afford 

me much pleasure to show you my starling, if you are interested in 
ornithology.’ 

‘¢*-You shall show it to my daughter, if it se please you, when 
we can with honour leave the Hague for my home, where you will 
evermore be the welcomest guest. Mortimer, by-the-way, I despise 
these fads—the rank is but the guinea stamp, a man’s a man for 
a’ that—but have you what the vulgar call a handle to your 
mame ?’ 

‘¢*T am Sir Cleobury,’ said the young man, blushing modestly. 
‘The King’s sword entitled me so to style myself on the field of 
Tewkesbury, where I—he was pleased to say—had done the State 
some service, and he knew it.’ 

***You have done the States some service to-day, my -brare 
friend, and they shall know it,’ said Mynheer von Dunker, laugh- 
ing. ‘For, though I say it, my colleagues would be sorry to miss 
me. I would I were a better orator, that I might set out your 
gallant deed more worthily than I am like to do.’ 

‘“** The simplest words would best befit a humble deed,’ replied 
Mortimer. ‘And yet I will not call it humble, as it hath aided to 
save a noble life, and will pleasure his household when they 
hear of it.’ 

“¢ That will it, in good sooth,’ said Yon Dunker. ‘It will 
gladden the heart of the truest of wives and brighten the eyes of 
the fairest of daughters, which they be, theugh husband and father 
says it, who should not say it.’ 

“* Who hath such right to say it,’ responded Sir Cleobury, ‘as 
he who has known the abiding truth of the one and watched the 
nascent beauty of the other?’ 

“ ‘Neatly phrased, young Mortimer,’ said his companion. ‘Thou 
art apt at words. I would give much forthy ready utterance, How 
learned ’st it, prithee?’ 

* * Compeiled to gain my own living—it is a shameful avowal, but 
I never lie—I am the special correspondent in Holland of our first 
English newspaper, the Mercury. It may be that the habit of 
writing and the perusal of the Parliamentary debates have given 
me the facility which you are pleased to compliment.’ 

*** Your estates were forfeit, then?’ 

“* They were ; for, being holden only by the tenure of gavelkind, 
they became escheated to the Crown on failure of socage and cross 
remainders over. A more generous Sovereign would have renewed 
the copyhold on payment of deodands ; but the diadem of England 
glistens on the brow of a chur.’ 

“*T understand,’ said Yon Dunker. ‘No matter. The first 
knight of your noble house must have made his own way to 
honours and wealth; and you have shown that you can do the 
same, tam Marti quam [ereurio, since such is your paper's name. 
Permit me to become a subgcriber, and to pay my first year in 
advance.’ 

“* Better see it first, Mynheer,’ said the conscientious youth. 
‘You may not approve of its politics. I may say that they are 
not exactly my own; but my department hath nought to do with 
politics. Ido but recprd what passes in Holland.’ 

“**Say you so,’ said Yon Dunker, thoughtfully. A recollec- 
tion then occurred to him which not unfrequently comes to speakers 
an avtion when they have conversed for about on ‘hour, and: he 

, 

“* This is no place to talk in. Come with me to my hostelry, 
the Golden Rat. Do you know it?’ 





Mynheer von Dunker, But the cabin is convenient, as our Ben 
Jonson hath it.’ 

‘¢¢ Tis the dinner-hour,’ said Yon Daunker. ‘Mine own meal 
should be ready, and you must pleasure me by sharingit. Ha! 
I am sure I beg your pardon. ’Tis Friday; and you swore by our 
Lady. I will order fish for you.’ 

‘¢ “Nay, I am a Protestant, like yourself,’ said Mortimer. ‘Such 
few doubts as I had were removed by the irrefragable Paley; and 
you shall see that I will do carnivorous honour to your repast.’ 

“They went to the Golden Rat. This fine old inn took its name 
from a legend connected with the dams of Holland. It was said 
that the rats, which are the great terror of the Dutch, by reason of 
the damage they do to those protecting walls whence they are 
vigilantly hunted at stated times, at one time were so numerous as 
to defy extirpation, and it was feared that they would bore through 
the dams, and let in the ocean. But the saints were all invoked, 
and rich offerings were made to the churches. One day an entire 
army of rats, led by a huge one of a golden colour, was seen 
marching along the sands, until the foremost reached a stone figure 
of ‘Bishop Bruno. Then, with one united and ear-piercing squeak, 
they all rushed into the sea, and were seen no more. The Golden 
Rat was thenceforth, and till the middle of the last century, a 
favourite device in the Hague, and it is the crest of the noble Dutch 
family of Rattazzi, which in later years gave a Minister to Italy. 
This slight antiquarian digression must be forgiven for its interest. 

‘In a short time the couple were seated at a table, spread with 
The young 
Englishman smiled to see that his own island had largely con- 
tributed to the banquet, and that the oyster of Colchestef, the 
bloater of Yarmouth, the biffin of Norfolk, and the cheese of 
Cheshire, were among the viands placed before the councillor of the 





Seven Provinces. The youth's healthy appetite did the justice he 


had promised to his host’s hospitality, and as he filled a beautiful 
silver goblet, from the hand of Benvenuto Cellini, with a burgundy 
worthy of such a shrine, Sir Cleobury said, 

**¢ Only at the table of the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of 
London have i known as fine cookery as at the Golden Rat, 
Mynheer.’ 

** ¢Our cook is a cordon bleu,’ replied his companion, ‘ and wasa 
pupil of Vatel. Iam glad he has pleased you. Your health, my 
gallant preserver; and I will make the toast more gracious by 
coupling with it the health of the fair one—if such there be—whose 
image is reflected in your heart.’ 

‘‘Mynheer von Dunker watched the young man narrowly as he 
spoke, but the other turned frank, blue eyes and an unblushing 
face upon him, and replied, 

*«¢T thank you; and I have no partner in my thanks.’ 

*** Yet you are young, gay, handsome; of the stuff of which a 
lover should be made.’ 

**¢ The manufacture in my case has yet to commence. Mynheer, 
Iam a gentleman. Iam poor, and though, mark me, I deem not 
wealth to be the one object a man should set before him, he were 
less than man who should entice a gentle-nurtured maiden into 
wedlock ere he was sure of being able to supply her with the 
domestic luxuries to which the parental roof had accustomed he-.’ 

“A noble sentiment, young Sir,’ said the statesman, 
admiringly. ‘Yet you have no horror of matrimony ?’ 

‘** Horror, Mynheer? Pardon the unpolite repetition of your 
word ; but believe me sincere in saying that he who voluntarily 
abstains from the happiness to be found only in a well-assorted 
union of hands and hearts is a cold and shallow idiot whom it 
were base flattery to call a fool.’ 

**Von Dunker gazed on the animated countenance and sparkling 
eye of the speaker, and finished his draught. Then he only said, 

**¢Tt is well.’ 

“What else passed between Sir Cleobury Mortimer and his 
host upon that occasion it is not necessary to say, except that 
Mynheer von Dunker, abandoning personal topics, ad dressed himself 
to politics, and afforded his young guest so complete an insight 
into the condition of Holland and the characters of her statesmen 
that he was enabled to contribute a series of most valuable letters 
to the columns of the periodical with which he was connected; and 
these letters, extant in the file of the Mercury, which is in the 
British Museum, are still referred to by all historians of the early 
part of the seventeenth century. They are analysed by Hallam, 
quoted by Macaulay, and described by Froude. Immediately upon 
their merit being detected, the conductors of the newspaper largely 
increased his salary—a course which those who are so placed should 
always be eager to take, either as encouragement of endeavour, 
reward of success, or consolation for failure. The true secret of 
national as well as commercial prosperity is the generous and even 
lavish treatment of those who write in newspapers. But this grati- 
fying circumstance occurred some time later than the events which 
I have next to record. 

**Cleobury Mortimer was in his study, which was situated on the 
topmost floor of the Golden Rat. He was surrounded by the 
appliances of his craft, but the graceful trifles that adorned his 
room showed the elegance of his mind. Holland is famous for 
tulips, and a large box of the most precious kind— among them the 
splendid black tulip, made famous by Dumas—stood in the centre of 
the room, and the favourite starling hopped from flower to flower, 
playfully pecking. Some gay costumes, a lay figure, and an easel 
showed that the young adventurer was an artist; and a pair of 
virginals, set with ivory, indicated his musical tastes, which were 
further illustrated by a genuine and priceless Amati that hung 
from the wall. A hunting-cap and silver spurs spoke of manlier 
pursuits, and foils and boxing-gloves were also present, while a set 
of fishing-rods showed that he also took pleasure in ensnaring the 
finny tribe. Nor were books wanting, as may easily be supposed. 
Some magnificent folios by the Elzevirs reposed on a stalwart table, 
and around them was a well-chosen collection of lighter reading 
from the Yatican, Minerva, and Aldine presses. The faint 
odour of an exquisite tobacco would have told a stranger that the 


of King James, even had a noble meerschaum, silver mounted, not 
been observed on a side table. A kaleidoscope, with whose fairy 
colours he loved to recreate himself, was also there; and a box of 
completed the graceful catalogue. 
“A heavy tread was heard without, and Mynheer von Dunker 
“*An elephant might as well try to walk up stairs quietly,’ 
laughed Von Dunker, as he entered; ‘but I shall keep our seoret, 
T have paid our host to remove all persons from this floor, and that 





~ should do so,’ said the young author, ‘for my modest study 
is on its topmost floor, many a story above the noble apartments of 


self-possession, and Yon Dunker said, 
“* Nothing could be better than what you have written. It is 





young exile had no immediate intention of repairing to the Court | 





luminous without being pedantic, severe without being sarcastic, 
exhaustive without being tedious, and earnest without being senti- 
mental.’ 

**T am pleased with your approbation. I own to having dono 
my best.’ 

* ¢It is perfect ; but when shall I be so?’ 

“*In two days, if you will work.’ 

“*Tf I will. Shall we begin? I have, as I told you, provided 
against eavesdropping.’ 

***At once. Now, will it please you to repeat after me?’ 

**¢ All right.’ 

“**Unaccustomed as Iam to public speaking,’ began Mortimer, 
*I should feel hesitation, Fellow-Councillors, in addressing you, did 
not my devotion to the interests of my beloved country dominate 
any sentiments of a personal character.’ 

“* Mynheer von Dunker repeated the passage. 

*** Again, if you please.’ 

‘*He gave it again, and, to his delight, nearly accurately. But 
he was letter-perfect before Mortimer would let him proceed to the 
next sentence. Then the same process went on, and it lasted for 
some hours. They refreshed themselves at intervals. It was mani- 
fest that the statesman, thanks to the care of Mortimer, was learn- 
ing a noble speech. At midnight they parted until next morning. 

*** Mortimer !’ cried the starling. 

** “My bird P’ 

*** All is serene !* 

“** Pretty warbler,’ said the young man, with a smile, as he 
threw himself on his couch. 

“‘ Three days later Sir Cleobury was in his study, making up his 
packet for the editor of the Mercury, and was about to seal it, 
when loud shouts in the street broke upon his ear. 

“*Gramercy! ifackins!’ he observed; ‘here may be matter 
for another paragraph.’ 

* Before he could don tunic, truss points, and otherwise fit him- 
self to go out, a crowd was around the door of the Golden Rat. 
In the centre, borne triumphantly on high by the stout arms of 
half a dozen gigantic artisans, was Mynheer von Dunker. And 
around him waved a sea of flags, banners, plumed hats, and scarfs, 
which the multitude held on high, shouting meanwhile until the 
signboard of the Golden Rat swung to and fro with tho percussion 
of the air. Cheer volleyed after cheer; and it was some half-hour 
before the crowd, wearied with enthusiasm, permitted the flushed 
and gratified statesman to descend and enter his inn, round which 
they remained, renewing their shouts at intervals. 

** Von Dunker hastened up to his young friend's chamber. 

*** We have lungs, eh?’ he asked, laughing, as he entered. 
* You have yourself to thank for all this disturbance.’ 

*** How so, Mynheer?’ 

“**The speech! Your speech! Our speech! I made it, missing 
not, Itrow, a word. It was received with such enthusiasm. The 
Council rose at me. It was described to the people without, and 
they seized me. I am the most popular man in the country. I 
have crushed Spain with my own hand. Ha! ha! ha! A great 
and glorious triumph, Mortimer, and it is your winning. You 
saved my life, you have made my fame. And now to show my 
gratitude. When will you be ready to depart for my house at 
Friesryssel ?’ 

*** When I shall have sealed this letter, Mynheer.’ 

** * Seal it, then.’ 

** While Mortimer was affixing the wax, and stamping thereon 
his favourite motto, ‘Sapere aude,’ the eye of the councillor fell 
on a small bough, which the young man had carefully placed 
under a glass shade. 

“‘*What is this pretty thing, with white berries?’ he asked. 
‘Iam no botanist; but methinks tis mighty delicate. My Rosa 
would give you its Linnean name in a moment.’ 

‘***Twas sent me,’ said the young author, smiling, ‘to remind 
me of our Christmas sports in England. Hung on high, at this 
coming season, it confers a pleasant privilege. He who can bring 
a young maiden under those white berries may claim from her—ia 
all modesty and honour—a salute.’ 

*** By my halidom, a gracious custom, if it be observed with 
due reverence.’ 

*** Our English girls would not else permit it, Mynheer.’ 

We will, with your leave, tell my household of this fashion. 
Women like novelties.’ 

“* Take the bough with you, then, and beg the ladies to accept 
it. Offered by me it might seem a bold gift.’ 

*** Come down to my chamber, Sir Cleobury, when apparelled 
for the journey. Bring that shooting-weapon ; we may get a shot 
at a hare, or a heron, or some such thing on our way.’ 

“**T will but stick postage-stamps on this despatch, Mynheer, 
and be with you, and gramorcy for your courtesy.’ 

“ Next day the household of Mynheer von Dunker was busily 
but gaily engaged in decorating the house for Christmas ; and Rosa, 
gayest and busiest ofall, and enchanted that her beloved father was 
returning, sang like a bird as she flew about directing, and assisting, 
and praising. Was it by accident that ever and anon she found 
herself reverting to the Mermaid’s song, and that the words 

* When berries, red berries, 
Are hung up on high,’ 
came to her lips? We know that when once in the day we have 
repeated a couplet, it is difficult to prevent its coming back to us. 

** Just as the hall wasin the jovial litter which we always see on 
such occasions, and everybody was laughing and puzzling whether 
it would be better to mind his or her own business or to do some- 
body else’s, Mynheer von Dunker, with a joyous laugh, strode ovor 
his own threshold and among his family. There wasa wild cry of 
delight. ’ 

“ * Stay!’ he said, in a loud and kindly voice, and signed dolay to 
his children, who were about to rush upon him. His still handsome 
wife smiled as if she understood him. And indeed she did; for he 
had hurried off a letter to her, of the contents whereof she had told 
the family only one part—namely, that the father was coming. 

“He was not alone. 

* * Before a word is spoken,’ he said, ‘Rosa, my darling, 
advance.’ 
¢ wondering girl obeyed, smiling, and to the smile was 
added a blush as she observed that her father’s companion, a hand- 


courtesy which bids a hat to fall in the presence of ladies. Rosa 
felt—we have all felt this—as if the whole scene had been acted 
before. Through her memory rushed the words— 

‘ He'll come with your father 

And not be polite. 

** *This is my Rosa, Sir Cleobary Mortimer,’ said Mynhoer von 

Dunker. ‘I pray you teach her flie English lesson of the white 
berries.’ (See the accompanying two-page Illustration.) 
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“He had cut off four heads at four blows, but at the sight 
of that beautiful girl he trembled. Then, seeing the older man 
lift up the mystic bough, and the mother whisper to her child 
and gently press her forward, he rallied as became a gallant, and, 
doffing his hat, he drew Rosa under the branch and gracefully 
saluted her. 

*He’ll give you a kiss 
Ere a word he has said,’ 
sprang to the memory of the blushing Rosa. 

““*And now embrace your old father, all of you,’ cried the 
cheery Von Dunker. ‘And let me tell you—mamma knows all 
about it—that, but for this young gentleman, you would have had 
no father to embrace. He saved my life, and he has done me other 
good kindness, for which you must all love him.’ 

“The mother’s eyes filled with grateful tears as she took the 
young man’s hands and silently blessed him. Rosa, beaming with 
blushes, nevertheless saw nothing to cry about; in fact, she felt 
more inclined to laugh out with a mixture of joy and fun, and her 
eyes spoke this so plainly that the young Englishman and Rosa 
understood one another in a moment. 

“All the rest happened as things always happen in pleasant 
stories, and Rosa became the happy wife of the young Englishman. 
He gave up his engagement with the Mercury, as he disapproved of 
its language at the time of the Gunpowder Plot and its servility to 
the King; and, having married a wealthy bride, he could afford to 
have a political conscience, Rosa was the best of wives, as she had 
been the best of daughters. One day she took her young husband 
to see the Mermaid’s Lake. As she told him the story, a white arm 
was suddenly seen to emerge, and Rosa was for « moment startled 
at the idea that the mermaid would forget her promise and her- 
self appear, which, for some reason or other, Rosa did not think 
desirable. But the water-lady was true; a merry laugh was heard, 
and a beautiful gold comb was thrown ashore, and it fell on the 
silver sand, at the feet of the young couple. If you doubt this, go 
and look for the comb in the exquisite collection of curiosities at the 
South Kensington Museum; and if you search through those 
treasures until you find it, you will be even more delighted than 
with my story, told at the instigation of your Uncle Parry.” 








THE CROWN OF THE FEAST. 
BY A DYSPEPTIC. 
“Fair fa’ thy honest sonsie face, 
Great chieftain o’ the Pudding race ! 
Aboon them a’ thou’lt tak thy place "’ 
t’s crihbed from Burns) ; 
On Day each child of grace 
For pudding yearns. 
Y SHAN’T go on with any 
more of this rhyming 
Scotch nonsense. I dis- 
approve of all poctry ex- 
cept Tupper, and of all 
pudding except Tapioca. 
I never was north of the 
Tweed in my life; and I 
never mean to go there— 
not if I know it—till the 
day of my death. Have 
Lever eaten of a Haggis ? 
It’s an abominable ques- 
tion to ask an Englishman. 
But I know what it is, of 
course—a plum - pudding 
with “the lights, heart, 
and chitterlings of a calf’’ 
added to it, and boiled in 
“a calf's bag.” I quote 
the cookery-book, Ugh! 
that’s what you call a 
Scottish national dish! 
Bah! that’s a nice, deli- 
cate subject for a lyric poet 
to rave about! ‘ Warm, 
reeking, rich,”’ is it? Yes, 
I should think it was. And your English plum-pudding is just 
such another. Don’t call it owr English plum-pudding; I 
swear by all that’s wholesome, it’s no pudding of mine. 
If that's a national dish of Old England, I renounce my 
born nationality—I emigrate—I abjure—I become a cosmo- 
politan with a clean stomach. I don’t expect the laws of 
our country to check private vices; if the fathers and mothers 
of families will give such food to their children “at this 
festive season,’’ as they call it, there is no Act of Parliament to 
prevent them. Everybody is free to do as he likes in the misrule 
of his own household, and to make his own family sick—to ruin the 
constitutions of his infant offspring, if he will. But don’t let me 
hear you say that this common act of folly and crime—yes, I said 
Crime, for I call it worse than murder—is at all a national concern. 
The whole course of your procesdings, I say, from the kitchen to 
the dining-room, shows a degree of infatuated wantonness not more 
stupid than wicked. You wouldn’t dare to do such things at any 
other time of the year. I suppose you fancy that at Christmas 
time you may do whatever you like. Ah ha! so you may do it, 
but not with impunity; that 
cooking and gorging the most objectionable compound mess that 
ever tempted a morbid appetite to incur the just pains of a horrid 
indigestion. I reflect with amazement upon this 
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beaten 

first, then half the milk ; beat them 

and by degrees in the flour, then the suet, and nuit, and 
oe ee oe ee oe five 
ours. 


That’s Mrs. Glass. Now for Mary Jewry, the authoress of 
Warne’s “ Model Cookery-Book,”” only just published. She adds 
to the above, with ten eggs, a whole nutmeg, and a glass of brandy, 
*‘a quarter of a pound of sultanas and three quarters of a pound 
of citron and orange peel mixed."’ To be sure, she uses bread. 
crumbs instead of flour. 

Now, I tell you, as I would tell Mrs. Glass to her face, if she ware 
here at this moment, that this is a Conspiracy to Murder; slow 
murder, I know, but not the less sure. If you eat that mess, you'll 
die after it, and you can never know but that it has shortened your 
life. Shakspeare, in one of his plays, makes somebody say, not, 
indeed, of himself, but of somebody else, 


a ee — 





* Had he a thousand lives, m t revenge 
Has stomach for them ail.’”” aes 

Now, what shall be said of you, when you indulge in your 
precious pound-pudding, crammed with raisins, figs, and orange- 
peel in defiance of Nature? Had you a thousand lives, your 
great stomach has revenge upon them all. I hope you don’t think 
yourself wiser than Shakspeare. It’s he who saysit; not I. It’s 
not only the stomach; but all the other digestive organs will feel 
themselves outraged ; and they will have their revenge. Take care 
how you offend or disoblige those honourable members of the Cor- 
poration. How can you hope to live without the consent of your 
liver? Make friends with your own inside’; or the worst of your 
foes will ,be there. I appeal to the Minister of the Interior, I 
appeal to Sir Gaster Venter, against this nefarious custom of the 
Plum-Pudding on Christmas Day. 

I am a dyspeptic, but not a misanthrope. I preach no crusade 
of religious bigotry against the dainty dishes of your Chureh 
festivals, like the Puritans of whom we read in “‘ Hudibras;’’ who 
are said to 

“ Quarrel with mincepies and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge ; 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 
And blaspheme custard through the nose.’’ 

My abhorrence of your Christmas pudding arises from no such 
motive. Iam a Puritan only in sanitary matters. Don’t think me 
unsociable or unkind, I look with benignity on the family dinner- 
table; I wish you all a merry Christmas. But let me speak 
a word of warning. I speak to one and all of you whom I now see 
around the table, in the Engraving on next page. To you, Madam! 
the comely, jolly lady—fat, fair, and——no, not forty, to judge by 
your charming face; though your eldest son can’t be much under 
twelve ; to you, Madam, I address myself, as you sit with spoon in 
hand, with reverently uplifted finger, with sweet ecstatic smile, 
behind that spherical mass of dietetic mischief, that ‘ globe of 
sinful continents,’’ that fatal orb conglomerate of forbidden food, 
that portentous combination of all deleterious dainties, which some 
traitor has labelled ‘The Crown of the Feast!’’ (Crescendo style.) 

I see it’s of no use for me to try to frighten her with big 
phrases. She only beams with a more placid serenity of visage 
upon the expectant circle of children, and poises her spoon of 
maternal dispensation with a prettier grace. The blazing brandy 
in the dish, like the burning fat of an ancient sacrifice, betokens 
the near consummation of some idolatrous rite, which she, the high 
priestess of this baneful superstition, is bound to perform. The 
holly-sprig growing on the summit of that Mount of Doom, which 
rises, to my dismay, like an island in a lake of fire—like the very 
throne of Satan in John Martin’s picture of Pandemonium—with 
its swelling surface hiding the secret mines of pernicious comestibles 
in its deadly inward parts—the holly-bush, I say—the holly-sprig, 
I mean—quivers and totters in the fierce wind of the rushing flame, 
Will the crisp greon leaves catch fire? Will the crimson berries 
drop and roll over, careering down the round sides of that edible 
hillock—I can call it nothing less—to perish in the conflagration 
below! Would that the whole Pudding could be thus harmlessly 
consumed—that it might only be thawed and melted, and then spilt 
or evaporated, or mysteriously carried off into the upper air, like 
the flesh of heathen burnt-offerings when accepted by the greedy 
gods! Then might the happy family seated at this table escape 


an endless tale of future woes! I grieve, Madam, to be obliged to. 


tell you that if—— . 

She won't stop; she won't hear one word that I say; the fire 
sinks in the dish ; the helping spoon—ah! cursed implement of a 
pernicious deed !—makes vast incision in the monster's heaving 
flanks ; pieces of luscious perdition, fraught with all diseases that 
infest the alimentary system, are scooped from the dreadful mass, 
and heaped steaming upon the children’s plates; they smack their 
lips, they clap their hands, they laugh and shout and scream with 
ignorant delight. (He relapses into a growl.) 

But I know how it will be with those children in the Nursery 
to-morrow ; and if I were the Family Doctor, or merely the Family 
Druggist, I should inscribe the name of their Papa on a new leaf 
in my ledger. They say it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good. I ama customer for life of those worthy practitioners; I 
am therefore no customer for your Christmas Plum-Pudding. Do 
as you like now; suffer as you don’t like hereafter. Where's my 
box of Dinner Pills ? 

[We are sorry for our poor dyspeptic contributor. He is the 
victim of his own malady, and fancies himself a martyr for truth. 
** Because thou art virtuous, shall there be no more cakes and ale?”’ 
Because he has a feeble stomach, shall there be no more Christmas 
pudding? Never mind what he says, dear Madam, and —— thank 
you, yes, we wil/ take a small piece more. } 








FAIRY GIFTS. 


If the Artist could have foreseen the perplexity he was creating for 
me when he designed his drawing of “ Fairy Gifts,’’ I am sure his 
kind heart would have felt a pang that might have alloyed the 
pleasure he doubtless experienced in his work. I have a dreamy, 
general notion about the popular superstitions concerning fairies ; 
but I was a little taken aback when the Editor addressed 
me thus:—‘Sir,—You must take Mr. Fitzgerald's picture 
home with you, and produce something about it to- 
morrow morning, as we shall then go to press with our Christmas 
Number.’’ I meekly put the picture in my pocket, and when the 
fitting opportunity came I proceeded to consider the subject. 
With a feeling of entire confidence, I took from the bookshelf 
* Brand’s Popular Antiquities’ and turned to the chapter on “Fairy 
Mythology.”’ I read how the superstition about fairies is supposed to 
have been handed down to us by tradition from the Lamia, who were 
so mischievous as to take away young children and slay them, but I 
could find nothing about their filling children’s shoes with presents. 
They were thought to have all the passions and wants of human 
beings ; but I found nothing in Brand to indicate that they had 
ever been seen flying through the air with Christmas crackers on 
their tiny shoulders, Then I turned to Scott’s “‘ Miustrelsy 
of the Border,’ hoping to find in the introduction to 
the “Tale of Tamlane’’ something that would suit me; 
but, though Scott is even more learned on the subject than 
Brand, he gives no instance of fairies depositing a gold watch 
and chain in a child's shoe, during the murky hours of night. 
Suddenly Shakspeare ocourred to me, and I at once plunged into 
the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.”” There, amid the quarrels of 
Oberon and Titania, the gambols of Puck, and the bewilderment 
of Bottom, I fell asleep. I must have dreamed, I suppose, for I 
thought I saw Mr. Fitegerald mounted on a white mouse canter 
gracefully into the room, and, addressing me by name, he told me I 
was a noodle not to see the meaning of his picture. ‘Sir,"’ said 
he, “do you know a bedpost when you see one? Is there not a 
bedpost in the background of my picture, and in the bed behind 





the curtain is there not a litle girl called Lulu fast asleep? Of 
course there is; and her nurse told her the story about leaving hor 
shoes on the hearthrug to be filled with fairy gifts. She lies there 
now, dreaming that all nurse told her is coming true. She sees 
the fairy, with her hair dressed like a peacock’s tail, dropping 
the watch into her shoe; she perceives the generous fay who 
is bringing in the casket of goodies, and she is not unconscious of 
the Christmas cracker borne on the shoulders of two sprites in the 
background. All that you see in the picture is the dream of little 
Lulu, and when she comes to you in the morning for her usual 
matutinal kiss mind you tell her it was only a dream, and if she 
does find anything in her shoes on Christmas morning she must 
understand it isa present from mamma, and not from Queen Mab.’’ 
So saying, the vision of the artist melted away, and I awoke. 
Having made a note of my dream I retived to bed, where I slept 
the sleep of the just, satisfied that on the morrow the cry for copy 
would not be in vain, and the demand of the inexorable editor 
would be satisfied. M. J. 


THE FROST-BOUND. 


OST people can turn frost and 
snow to account. Boys de- 
light in snow giants, with 
cinders for their eyes and 
a pipe in their mouths; and 
Malton has known all the 
exhilaration of a snowball 
wedding. In Norfolk, more 
especially, the people go 
visiting in sleighs; and, as 
the fox is of no great ac- 
count there in comparison 
with game, the hunting men 
take to the fun kindly 
enough. English skaters 
enjoy ice for the pure love 
of the science of cutting 
figures and performing the 
pas des patineurs ; while the 
Scot considers that ice was 
only sent him for curling, 
with its great mysteries of 
*outwick’’ and “chap and 

lie.” Corpulent farmers, 

os whom we could hardly be- 

lieve to be capable of such an effort, crook their lusty knees, 
while lads sweep the ice frantically with whin brooms, as the 
smooth grey stone comes gliding on; and all of them “look as 
if they contemplate suicide when the thaw comes softly stealing 
from the south.’’ The stakes are often a boll of meal for the poor; 
and the late Lord Eglinton, who was a great supporter of the 
game, made three special ponds, and sometimes hod twenty rinks 
going on at one time. The 50-lb., 46-Ib., and 44-Ib. stones were 
generally played by his head groom and young farmers; and his 
Lordship himself directed the game, and took the 426i stone in 
hand. A few Scots have introduced the-gailie near Manchester, 
but it has never struck : Bland. Such is its charm in its 
adontes-eouitry that we have known English coursing judges, who 
have been frost-bound when they crossed the Border, declare that 
with such excitement the idle hours flew only too quickly. 

English sportsmen have no such second string to their bow, and 
their winter bondage soon begins to grow irksome. Shooters have 
a good time of it among wild fowl, and the Sporting Magazine tells 
of one who bought a cast-off surplice to get near snipes in the snow. 
The latter has not always stopped hounds, as Lord Althorpe and 
Sir Charles Knightley once took out fifty couple of the Pytchley, 
and they always said that, even amid the din of politics and the 
quiet charm of shorthorn pursuits, they never could forget “‘ the 
beautiful music of Sywell Wood.’’ We believe that the late Lord 
Lonsdale’s did more, and that they got away with their fox and 
had a really good thing. 

For a fortnight frost and snow are endurable to the hunting 
heart. Some men hunt because it is the fashion to do so, and love 
it as little as the one who got a heavy fall out of a ploughed field 
into a lane, near the end of last season, and was heard to mutter to 
himeelf, as he rose from mother earth, anything like an Antwus 
refreshed: ‘* There’s one blessing, only three more days of this.’’ 
To such men frost is quite a boon, as it relegates them from the 
provinces to Pall-mall and their beloved clubs once more. Keen 
Nimrods, whoze stable is not very large, and whose horses are 
beginning to feel the effects of deep ground and hard work, 
always like a fortnight’s rest in the middle of the season, 
as much as a good jockey, who has forced the pace or laid 
well up in front, likes to have a pull at his horse to enable 
him to “get home.”” After that they begin to chafe sorely; and if 
there was a passage in his wondrous sporting life which the late 
Captain White used to tell with more breadth than another, it was 
his sufferings during “the great frost’’ of about fifty years ago, 
when his Lincolnshire hunting was stopped for fully six weeks, and 
he was reduced, by reason of a cold, to riding out in a chaise to see 
the London skaters at work by torchlight. 

Wives in country houses dread such a time most heartily, and 
“My dear, I don’t know what to do with him, when there’s no 
hunting, he dogs so fidget me and the children” is the confession 
totidem verbis of many an English matron to a spinster friend who 











and are jammed together, and when a thaw comes there isa 
difficulty amid such a multiplicity of retainers to secure the 
best judges to act. The foxes get together in the big woods, 
and take to hanging about outhouses, and forget the routing 
they received during the cubbing; and the enthusiasm of hunt 
subscribers, which is never very warm at any time, cocls consider- 
ably when it does not receive what it considers a full guid pro que. 
Sportsmen do not seem to grudge their hounds the food of idleness, 
as oatmeal and horseflesh, and the dog-biscuits, which have recently 
meetings, are not very ex- 


avery galling one, and King Frost has bean and ever will be a 
Monarch who owns a very divided allegiance. 
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infested the Hague, threatening to murder any of the Council who 
were for resistance to Spain; and it is believed that many of these 
wretches were in the pay of the bigoted Madame de Maintenon, 
who was, as you know, daughter to Philip of Spain by his marriage 
with Laura, celebrated by Petrarch. The persons of the Coun- 
cillors were in daily peril; but they were stout and valiant 
men, not to be terrified from doing their duty, and they 
attended their meetings in armour; and on more than 
one occasion, when they were attacked in the streets, the 
miscreants who dared to assail the valiant statesmen were left on 
the pavement, severely wounded by the swords of the councillors. 
For in those days honest men slew rogues instead of petting 
them. Mynheer von Dunker, whose grand figure made him 
easily recognised, was set upon one night by eight or ten 
fellows in masks, and ordered to kneel down and swear that 
he would not vote against Spain. He stated, very properly, 
that his convictions had always been against the exacting of 
pledges from Parliamentary representatives, and that he was a 
legislator and not a delegate; but the ruffians had not paid suf- 
ficient attention to constitutional doctrines to feel the value of this 
argument, and they were about to kill him. The brave Von 
Dunker drew out his sword and, in a moment, cut down two of 
them ; but he must himself have gone down before such heavy odds, 


when a bold yoice was heard to sing Tout est verlore, la tintelorre ! | 
The men turned their heads to see who sang this famous burden, | 


and when four of them would have turned them back again | 


they could not, for four sword cuts, dealt with the rapidity of | 


lightning, had left them no heads to turn. A handsome young 
man, plainly dressed, but evidently a gentleman, had just arrived 
in time to rescue the noble old Von Dunker, and had done his 
work, as work should be done, quickly and well. Placing himself 
by Von Dunker’s side, the new champion defied the others to 


come on; but they knew better, and, with a cry of Saure qui 
peut, dashed down the narrow streets of the Hague and ‘made their 
escape. 


«¢Leave them to the hangman, my brave young friend,’ said 
Von Dunker, who, even in the moment of justifiable excitement, 
could not forget his calm wisdom. ‘Do what is necessary, always, 
but seldom do more. I am very much obliged to you.’ 

*‘¢Do not mention it,’ said the young man. ‘I am only too 
happy to render a trifling service to Mynheer yon Dunker.’ 

**<-You know me?’ 

¢< © Who does not know the best man in the Council ?’ 

** « Let me know you.’ 

«It 4%s scarcely worth while troubling you to remember my 
name; and yet, by our Lady, I would fain be known to one whom 
all good men honour. I am an Englishman, as my accent has pro- 
bably told you; and my name is Cleobury Mortimer.’ 

‘¢* Mortimer! I have heard the name. He was a friend of the 
valiant Hotspur. Surely you are not he?’ 

«< ‘He was my father,’ saidthe youngman. ‘You may remember, 
for you have doubtless read Willy Skakspeare, that the gallant 
Hotspur, forbidden to name my father Mortimer to the King, swore 
that he would buy a starling that should be taught to say nothing 
else but Mortimer, and would give it to the Sovereign. He kept 
his word; but the bird flew back to our castle, and has been much 
prized by the family ever since. It is the constant companion of 
my journeys, and is now at my lodgings. I had, indeed, come out 
to buy it some raw meat when I was fortunate enough to come 
upon the ruffians, two thirds of whom lie there. It would afford 
me much pleasure to show you my starling, if you are interested in 
ornithology.’ 

*¢*You shall show it to my daughter, if it se please you, when 
we can with honour leave the Hague for my home, where you will 
evermore be the welcomest guest. Mortimer, by-the-way, I despise 
these fads—the rank is but the guinea stamp, a man’s a man for 
a’ that— but have you what the vulgar call a handle to your 
name ?’ 

***T am Sir Cleobury,’ said the young man, blushing modestly. 
‘The King’s sword entitled me so to style myself on the field of 
Tewkesbury, where I—he was pleased to say—had done the State 
some service, and he knew it.’ 

***You have done the States some service to-day, my brave 
friend, and they shall know it,’ said Mynheer von Dunker, laugh- 
ing. ‘For, though I say it, my colleagues would be sorry to miss 
me. I would I were a better orator, that I might set out your 
gallant deed more worthily than I am like to do.’ 

‘* ¢ The simplest words would best befit a humble deed,’ replied 
Mortimer. ‘ And yet I will not call it humble, as it hath aided to 
save a noble life, and will pleasure his household when they 
hear of it.’ 

“<¢ That will it, in good sooth,’ said Yon Dunker. ‘It will 
giadden the heart of the truest of wives and brighten the eyes of 
the fairest of daughters, which they be, theugh husband and father 
says it, who should not say it.’ 

*** Who hath such right to say it,’ responded Sir Cleobury, ‘as 
he who has known the abiding truth of the one and watched the 
nascent beauty of the other?’ 

“ «Neatly phrased, young Mortimer,’ said his companion. ‘Thou 
art apt at words. I would give much forthy ready utterance, How 
learned ’st it, prithee ?’ 

** « Compelled to gain my own living—it is a shameful avowal, but 
I never lie—I am the special correspondent in Holland of our first 
English newspaper, the Mercury. It may be that the habit of 
writing and the perusal of the Parliamentary debates have given 
me the facility which you are pleased to compliment.’ 

*** Your estates were forfeit, then?’ 

“They were ; for, being holden only by the tenure of gavelkind, 
they became escheated to the Crown on failure of socage and cross 
remainders over. A more generous Sovereign would have renewed 
the copyhold on payment of deodands ; but the diadem of England 
glistens on the brow of a churl.’ 

“*T understand,’ said Yon Dunker. ‘No matter. The first 
knight of your noble house must have made his own way to 
honours and wealth; and you have shown that you can do the 
same, tam Marti quam Yercurio, since such is your paper's name. 
Permit me to become a subscriber, and to pay my first year in 
advance.’ 

“* Better see it first, Mynheer,’ said the conscientious yonth. 
* You may not approve of its politics. I may say that they are 
not exactly my own; but my department hath nought to do with 
politics. Ido but recprd what passes in Holland.’ 

“**Say you so,’ said Von Dunker, thoughtfully. A recollec- 
tion then occurred to him which not unfrequently comes to speakers 

n fiction when they have conversed for about an hour, and he 


“* This is no place to talk in. Come with me to my hostelry, 
the Golden Rat. Do you know it?’ 

ae should do so,’ said the young author, ‘for my modest study 
is on its topmost floor, many a story above the noble apartments of 





Mynheer von Dunker, But the cabin is convenient, as our Bon 
Jonson hath it.’ 

**¢*Tis the dinner-hour,’ said Yon Dunker. ‘Mine own meal 
should be ready, and you must pleasure me by sharing it. Ha! 
I am sure I beg your pardon. ‘Tis Friday; and you swore by our 
Lady. I will order fish for you.’ 

“ ‘Nay, I am a Protestant, like yourself,’ said Mortimer. ‘Such 
few doubts as I had were removed by the irrefragable Paley; and 
you shall see that I will do carnivorous honour to your repast.’ 

“They went to the Golden Rat. This fine old inn took its name 
from a legend connected with the dams of Holland. It was said 
that the rats, which are the great terror of the Dutch, by reason of 
the damage they do to those protecting walls whence they are 
vigilantly hunted at stated times, at one time were so numerous as 
to defy extirpation, and it was feared that they would bore through 
the dams, and let in the ocean. But the saints were all invoked, 
and rich offerings were made to the churehes. One day an entire 
army of rats, led by a huge one of a golden colour, was seen 
marching along the sands, until the foremost reached a stone figure 
of ‘Bishop Bruno. Then, with one united and ear-piercing squeak, 
they all rushed into the sea, and were seen no more. The Golden 
Rat was thenceforth, and till the middle of the last century, a 








favourite device in the Hague, and it is the crest of the noble Dutch 
family of Rattazzi, which in later years gave a Minister to Italy. 
This slight antiquarian digression must be forgiven for its interest. 

“In a short time the couple were seated at a table, spread with 
every luxury, both of the country and imported. The young 
Englishman smiled to see that his own island had largely con- 
tributed to the banquet, and that the oyster of Colchestef, the 
bloater of Yarmouth, the biffin of Norfolk, and the cheese of 
Cheshire, were among the viands placed before the councillor of the 
Seven Provinces. The youth's healthy appetite did the justice he 
had promised to his host’s hospitality, and as he filled a beautiful 
silver goblet, from the hand of Benvenuto Cellini, with a burgundy 
worthy of such a shrine, Sir Cleobury said, 

“ ‘Only at the table of the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of 
London have I known as fine cookery as at the Golden Rat, 
Mynheer.’ 

** ¢Our cook is a cordon bleu,’ replied his companion, ‘ and wasa 
pupil of Vatel. Iam glad he has pleased you. Your health, my 
gallant preserver; and I will make the toast more gracious by 
coupling with it the health of the fair one—if such there be—whose 
image is reflected in your heart.’ 

‘‘Mynheer von Dunker watched the young man narrowly as he 
spoke, but the other turned frank, blue eyes and an unblushing 
face upon him, and replied, 

*“*T thank you; and I have no partner in my thanks.’ 

“* Yet you are young, gay, handsome; of the stuff of which a 
lover should be made.’ 

**¢ The manufacture in my case has yet to commenvue. Mynheer, 
Iam a gentleman. Iam poor, and though, mark me, I deem not 
wealth to be the one object a man should set before him, he were 
less than man who should entice a gentle-nurtured maiden into 
wedlock ere he was sure of being able to supply her with the 
domestic luxuries to which the parental roof had accustomed he-.’ 

“*A noble sentiment, young Sir,’ said the statesman, 
admiringly. ‘Yet you have no horror of matrimony ?’ 

“**Horror, Mynheer? Pardon the unpolite repetition of your 
word; but believe me sincere in saying that he who voluntarily 
abstains from the happiness to be found only in a well-assorted 
union of hands and hearts is a cold and shallow idiot whom it 
were base flattery to call a fool.’ 

‘Von Dunker gazed on the animated countenance and sparkling 
eye of the speaker, and finished his draught. Then he only said, 

*¢Tt is well.’ 

“What else passed between Sir Cleobury Mortimer and his 
host upon that occasion it is not necessary to say, except that 
Mynheer von Dunker, abandoning personal topics, ad dressed himself 
to politics, and afforded his young guest so complete an insight 
into the condition of Holland and the characters of her statesmen 
that he was enabled to contribute a series of most valuable letters 
to the columns of the periodical with which he was connected; and 
these letters, extant in the file of the Mercury, which is in the 
British Museum, are still referred to by all historians of the early 
part of the seventeenth century. They are analysed by Hallam, 
quoted by Macaulay, and described by Froude. Immediately upon 
their merit being detected, the conductors of the newspaper largely 
increased his salary—a course which those who are so placed should 
always be eager to take, either as encouragement of endeavour, 
reward of success, or consolation for failure. The true secret of 
national as well as commercial prosperity is the generous and even 
lavish treatment of those who write in newspapers. But this grati- 
fying circumstance occurred some time later than the events which 
I have next to record. 

**Cleobury Mortimer was in his study, which was situated on the 
topmost floor of the Golden Rat. He was surrounded by the 
appliances of his craft, but the graceful trifles that adorned his 
room showed the elegance of his mind. Holland is famous for 
tulips, and a lerge box of the most precious kind— among them the 
splendid black tulip, made famous by Dumas—stoodin the centre of 
the room, and the favourite starling hopped from flower to flower, 
playfully pecking. Some gay costumes, a lay figure, and an easel 
showed that the young adventurer was an artist; and a pair of 
virginals, set with ivory, indicated his musical tastes, which were 
further illustrated by a genuine and priceless Amati that hung 
from the wall. A hunting-cap and silver spurs spoke of manlier 
pursuits, and foils and boxing-gloves were also present, while a set 
of fishing-rods showed that he also took pleasure in ensnaring the 
finny tribe. Nor were books wanting, as may easily be supposed. 
Some magnificent folios by the Elzevirs reposed on a stalwart table, 
and around them was a well-chosen collection of lighter reading 
from the Vatican, Minerva, and Aldine presses. The faint 
odour of an exquisite tobacoo would have told a stranger that the 
young exile had no immediate intention of repairing to the Court 
of King James, even had a noble meerschaum, silver mounted, not 
been observed on a side table. A kaleidoscope, with whose fairy 
colours he loved to recreate himself, was also there; and a box of 
spilikens completed the graceful catalogue. 
oe? tread was heard without, and Mynheer von Dunker 

“‘An elephant might as well try to walk up stairs quietly,’ 
laughed Von Dunker, as he entered; ‘but I shall keep our searet. 
T have paid our host to remove all persons from this floor, and that 
below it; and of his fidelity I am certain, as we belong to the same 
Freemasons’ lodge. Are you a Freemason, may I ask ?’ 

“The awful sign was given by the younger man, and 


“* Nothing could be better than what you have written. It is 








luminous without being podantic, severe without being sarcastic, 
exhaustive without being tedious, and earnest without being senti- 
mental.’ 

Tam pleased with your approbation. I owa to having dono 
my best.’ 

** «Tt is perfect ; but when shall I be so?’ 

«In two days, if you will work.’ 

“**Tf Iwill. Shall we begin? I have, as I told you, provided 
against eavesdropping.’ 

**At once. Now, will it please you to ropeat after me?’ 

*¢ All right.’ 

“*Unaccustomed as Iam to public speaking,’ bogan Mortimer, 
‘I should feel hesitation, Fellow-Councillors, in addressing you, did 
not my devotion to the interests of my beloved country dominate 
any sentiments of a personal character.’ 

** Mynheer von Dunker repeated the passage. 

*** Again, if you please.’ 

“He gave it again, and, to his delight, nearly accurately. But 
he was letter-perfect before Mortimer would let him proceed to the 
next sentence. Then the same process went on, and it lasted for 
some hours. They refreshed themselves at intervals. It was mani- 
fest that the statesman, thanks to the care of Mortimer, was learn- 
ing a noble speech. At midnight they parted until next .norning. 

‘** Mortimer !’ cried the starling. 

** My bird ?’ 

§** All is serene!’ 

“** Pretty warbler,’ said the young man, with a smile, as ho 
threw himself on his couch. 

“‘ Three days later Sir Cleobury was in his study, making up his 
packet for the editor of the Merewry, and was about to seal it, 
when loud shouts in the street broke upon his ear. 

“*Gramercy! ifackins!’ he observed; ‘here may be matter 
for another paragraph.’ 

** Before he could don tunic, truss points, and otherwise fit him- 
self to go out, a crowd was around the door of the Golden Rat. 
In the centre, borne triumphantly on high by the stout arms of 
half a dozen gigantic artisans, was Mynheer von Dunker. And 
around him waved a sea of flags, banners, plumed hats, and scarfs, 
which the multitude held on high, shouting meanwhile until the 
signboard of the Golden Rat swung to and fro with the percussion 
of the air. Cheer volleyed after cheer; and it was some half-hour 
before the crowd, wearied with enthusiasm, permitted the flushed 
and gratified statesman to descend and enter his inn, round which 
they remained, renewing their shouts at intervals. 

** Von Dunker hastened up to his young friend's chamber. 

*** We have lungs, eh?’ he asked, laughing, as he entered. 
* You have yourself to thank for all this disturbance.’ 

*** How so, Mynheer?’ 

**The speech! Your speech! Oxi :eech! I made it, missing 
not, Itrow, a word. It was received with such enthusiasm. The 
Council rose at me. It was described to the people without, and 
they seized me. I am the most popular man in the country. I 
have crushed Spain with my own hand. Ha! ha! ha! A great 
and glorious triumph, Mortimer, and it is your winning. You 
saved my life, you have made my fame. And now to show my 
gratitude. When will you be ready to depart for my house at 
Friesryssel ?’ 

*** When I shall have sealed this letter, Mynheer.’ 

** © Seal it, then.’ 

** While Mortimer was affixing the wax, and stamping thereoa 
his favourite motto, ‘Sapere aude,’ the eye of the councillor fell 
on a small bough, which the young man had carefully placed 
under a glass shade. 

“*What is this pretty thing, with white berries?’ he asked. 
‘Iam no botanist; but methinks ‘tis mighty delicate. My Rosa 
would give you its Linnaan name in a moment.’ 

“*¢*Twas sent me,’ said the young author, smiling, ‘to remind 
me of our Christmas sports in England. Hung on high, at this 
coming season, it confers a pleasant privilege. He wh» can bring 
a young maiden under those white berries may claim from her—in 
all modesty and honour—a salute.’ 

** «By my halidom, a gracious custom, if it be observed with 
due reverence.’ 

*** Our English girls would not else permit it, Mynheer.’ 

“We will, with your leave, tell my household of this fashion. 
Women like novelties.’ 

** Take the bough with you, then, and beg the ladies to accept 
it. Offered by me it might seem a bold gift.’ 

*** Come down to my chamber, Sir Cleobury, whon apparelled 
for the journey. Bring that shooting-weapon; we may get a shot 
at a hare, or a heron, or some such thing on our way.’ 

“*T will but stick postage-stamps on this despatch, Mynheer, 
and be with you, and gramercy for your courtesy.’ 

“ Next day the household of Mynheer von Dunker was busily 
but gaily engaged in decorating the house for Christmas ; and Rosa, 
gayest and busiest ofall, and enchanted that her beloved father was 
returning, sang like a bird as she flew about directing, and assisting, 
and praising. Was it by accident that ever and anon she found 
herself reverting to the Mermaid’s song, and that the words 


* When berries, red berries, 
Are hung up on high,’ 
came to her lips? We know that when once in the day we have 
repeated a couplet, it is difficult to prevent its coming back to us. 

** Just as the hall wasin the jovial litter which we always see on 
such occasions, and everybody was laughing and puzzling whether 
it would be better to mind his or her own business or to do some- 
body else’s, Mynheer von Dunker, with a joyous laugh, strode over 
his own threshold and among his family. There wasa wild cry of 
delight. . 

“ * Stay !’ he said, in a loud and kindly voice, and signed delay to 
his children, who were about to rush upon him. His still handsome 
wife smiled os if she understood him. And indeed she did; for he 
had hurried off a letter to her, of the contents whereof she had told 
the family only one part—namely, that the father was coming. 

“He was not alone. 

“ * Before a word is spoken,’ he said, ‘Rosa, my darling, 
advance.’ 

“ The wondering girl obeyed, smiling, and to the smile was 
added a blush as she observed that her father’s companion, a hand- 
some young stranger, was gazing upon her with an admiration 
which made him unmindful of all else—even of the ordinary 
courtesy which bids a hat to fall in the presence of ladies. Rosa 
felt—we have all felt this—as if the whole scene had been acted 
before. Through her memory rushed the words— 

‘ He'll come with your father 
And not be polite. 

“ ¢This is my Rosa, Sir Cleobary Mortimer,’ said Mynheer von 
Dunker. ‘I pray you teach her tle English lesson of ths white 
berries.’ (See the accompanying two-page Illustration.) 
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“He had cut off four heads at four blows, but at the sight 
of that beautiful girl he trembled. Then, seeing the older man 
lift up the mystic bough, and the mother whisper to her child 
and gently press her forward, he rallied as became a gallant, and, 
doffing his hat, he drew Rosa under the branch and gracefully 
saluted her. 

‘He'll give you a kiss 
Ere a word he has said,’ 
sprang to the memory of the blushing Rosa. 

“*And now embrace your old father, all of you,’ cried the 
cheery Von Dunker. ‘And let me tell you—mamma knows all 
about it—that, but for this young gentleman, you would have had 
no father to embrace. He saved my life, and he has done me other 
good kindness, for which you must all love him.’ 

“The mother’s eyes filled with grateful tears as she took the 
young man’s hands and silently blessed him. Rosa, beaming with 
blushes, nevertheless saw nothing to cry about; in fact, she felt 
more inclined to laugh out with a mixture of joy and fun, and her 
eyes spoke this so plainly that the young Englishman and Rosa 
understood one another in a moment. 

“All the rest happened as things always happen in pleasant 
stories, and Rosa became the happy wife of the young Englishman. 
He gave up his engagement with the Mercury, as he disapproved of 
its language at the time of the Gunpowder Plot and its servility to 
the King; and, having married a wealthy bride, he could afford to 
have a political conscience. Rosa was the best of wives, as she had 
been the best of daughters. One day she took her young husband 
to see the Mermaid’s Lake. As she tol him the story, a white arm 
was suddenly seen to emerge, and Rosa was for «» moment startled 
at the idea that the mermaid would forget her promise and her- 
self appear, which, for some reason or other, Rosa did not think 
desirable. But the water-lady was true; a merry laugh was heard, 
and a beautiful gold comb was thrown ashore, and it fell on the 
silver sand, at the feet of the young couple. If you doubt this, go 
and look for the comb in the exquisite collection of curiosities at the 
South Kensington Museum; and if you search through those 
treasures until you find it, you will be even more delighted than 
with my story, told at the instigation of your Uncle Parry.” 








THE CROWN OF THE FEAST. 
BY A DYSPEPTIC. 

“Fair fa’ thy honest sonsie face, 

Great chieftain o’ the Pudding race ! 

Aboon them a’ thou’lt tak thy place "’ 

t’s crihbed from Burns) ; 
i Day each child of grace 
For pudding yearns. 

SHAN’T go on with any 
more of this rhyming 
Scotch nonsense. I dis- 
approve of all poctry ex- 
cept Tupper, and of all 
pudding except Tapioca. 
I never was north of the 
Tweed in my life; and I 
never mean to go there— 
not if I know it—till the 
day of my death. Have 
Lever eaten of a Haggis ? 
It’s an abominable ques- 
tion to ask an Englishman. 
But I know what it is, of 
course—a plum - pudding 
with “the lights, heart, 
and chitterlings of a calf"’ 
added to it, and boiled in 
“a calf’s bag.’’ I quote 
the cookery-book. Ugh! 
that’s what you call a 
Scottish national dish! 
Bah! that’s a nice, deli- 
cate subject fora lyric poet 
to rave about! ‘ Warm, 
reeking, rich,’’ is it? Yes, 
I should think it was. And your English plum-pudding is just 
such another. Don't call it our English plum-pudding; I 
swear by all that’s wholesome, it’s no pudding of mine. 
If that’s a national dish of Old England, I renounce my 
born nationality—I emigrate—I abjure—I become a cosmo- 
politan with a clean stomach. I don’t expect the laws of 
our country to check private vices; if the fathers and mothers 
of families will give such food to their children “at this 
festive season,”’ as they call it, there is no Act of Parliament to 
prevent them. Everybody is free to do as he likes in the misrule 
of his own household, and to make his own family sick—to ruin the 
constitutions of his infant offspring, if he will. But don’t let me 
hear you say that this common act of folly and crime—yes, I said 
Crime, for I call it worse than murder—is at all a national concern. 
The whole course of your proceedings, I say, from the kitchen to 
the dining-room, shows a degree of infatuated wantonness not more 
stupid than wicked. You wouldn’t dare to do such things at any 
other time of the year. I suppose you fancy that at Christmas 
time you may do whatever you like. Ah ha! so you may do it, 
but not with impunity; that’s my satisfaction when I see you 
cooking and gorging the most objectionable compound mess that 
ever tempted a morbid appetite to incur the just pains of a horrid 
indigestion. I reflect with amazement upon this incongruous 
mixture. You can’t deceive me; I’ve read what it isin Mrs. Glass, 
the Mother of English Cookery. Her infamous recipe for it is 
this :— 





; a of currants, and a pound of 
raisins oteas: aiath Game tall the whiter, half’ s antinie quuted 
teaspoonful of beaten a 

and by degres stir in the flour, then the spice, and and 
aa mach milk as will mix {¢ well sogetaer aly tad Boll five 
ours.”’ 

That’s Mrs. Glass. Now for Mary Jewry, the authoress of 
Warne’s “‘ Model Cookery-Book,’’ only just published. She adds 
to the above, with ten eggs, a whole nutmeg, and a glass of brandy, 
**@ quarter of a pound of sultanas and three quarters of a pound 
of citron and orange peel mixed.’"" To be sure, she uss bread. 
crumbs instead of flour. 

Now, I tell you, as I would tell Mrs. Glass to her face, if she were 
here at this moment, that this is a Conspiracy to Murder; slow 
murder, I know, but not the less sure. If you eat that mess, you'll 
die after it, and you can never know but that it has shortened your 
life. Shakspeare, in one of his plays, makes somebody say, not, 
indeed, of himself, but of somebody else, 





** Had he a thousand lives, m t reven; 
Has stomach for them ail.” ace = 

Now, what shall be said of you, when you indulge in your 
precious pound-pudding, crammed with raisins, figs, and orange- 
peel in defiance of Nature? Had you a thousand lives, your 
great stomach has revenge upon them all. I hope you don’t think 
yourself wiser than Shakspeare. It’s he who saysit; not I. It’s 
not only the stomach; but all the other digestive organs will feel 
themselves outraged ; and they will have their revenge. Take care 
how you offend or disoblige those honourable members of the Cor- 
poration. How can you hope to /ive without the consent of your 
liver? Make friends with your own inside’; or the worst of your 
foes will .be there. I appeal to the Minister of the Interior, I 
appeal to Sir Gaster Venter, against this nefarious custom of the 
Plum-Pudding on Christmas Day. 

I am a dyspeptic, but not a misanthrope. I preach no crusade 
of religious bigotry against the dainty dishes of your Chureh 
festivals, like the Puritans of whom we read in ‘‘ Hudibras;’’ who 
are said to 

* Quarrel with mi ies and dispara 
Their best rod wom or friend, on panties : 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 
And blaspheme custard through the nose."’ 

My abhorrence of your Christmas pudding arises from no such 
motive. Iam a Puritan only in sanitary matters. Don’t think me 
unsociable or unkind, I look with benignity on the family dinner- 
table; I wish you all a merry Christmas. But let me speak 
a word of warning. I speak to one and all of you whom I now see 
around the table, in the Engraving on next page. To you, Madam! 
the comely, jolly lady—fat, fair, and——no, not forty, to judge by 
your charming face; though your eldest son can’t be much under 
twelve ; to you, Madam, I address myself, as you sit with spoon in 
hard, with reverently uplifted finger, with sweet ecstatic smile, 
behind that spherical mass of dietetic mischief, that ‘‘ globe of 
sinful continents,’’ that fatal orb conglomerate of forbidden food, 
that portentous combination of all deleterious dainties, which some 
traitor has labelled ‘“‘The Crown of the Feast!’’ (Crescendo style.) 

I see it’s of no use for me ‘to try to frighten her with big 
phrases. She only beams with a more placid serenity of visage 
upon the expectant circle of children, and poises her spoon of 
maternal dispensation with a prettier grace. The blazing brandy 
in the dish, like the burning fat of an ancient sacrifice, betokens 
the near consummation of some idolatrous rite, which she, the high 
priestess of this baneful superstition, is bound to perform. The 
holly-sprig growing on the summit of that Mount of Doom, which 
rises, to my dismay, like an island in a lake of fire—like the very 
throne of Satan in John Martin's picture of Pandemonium—with 
its swelling surface hiding the secret mines of pernicious comestibles 
in its deadly inward parts—the holly-bush, I say—the holly-sprig, 
I mean—quivers and totters in the fierce wind of the rushing flame, 
Will the crisp greon leaves catch fire? Will the crimson berries 
drop and roll over, careering down the round sides of that edible 
hillock—I can call it nothing less—to perish in the conflagration 
below! Would that the whole Pudding could be thus harmlessly 
consumed—that it might only be thawed and melted, and then spilt 
or evaporated, or mysteriously carried off into the upper air, like 
the flesh of heathen burnt-offerings when accepted by the greedy 
gods! Then might the happy family seated at this table escape 
an endless tale of future woes! I grieve, Madam, to be obliged to 
tell you that if—— 

She won't stop; she won't hear one word that I say; the fire 
sinks in the dish ; the helping spoon—ah! cursed implement of a 
pernicious deed !—makes vast incision in the monster’s heaving 
flanks ; pieces of luscious perdition, fraught with all diseases that 
infest the alimentary system, are scooped from the dreadful mass, 
and heaped steaming upon the childven’s plates; they smack their 
lips, they clap their hands, they laugh and shout and scream with 
ignorant delight. (He relapses into a growl.) 

But I know how it will be with those children in the Nursery 
to-morrow ; and if I were the Family Doctor, or merely the Family 
Druggist, I should inscribe the name of their Papa ona new leaf 
in my ledger. They say it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good. I ama customer for life of those worthy practitioners; I 
am therefore no customer for your Christmas Plum-Pudding. Do 
as you like now; suffer as you don’t like hereafter. Where's my 
box of Dinner Pills? 

[We are sorry for our poor dyspeptic contributor. He is the 
victim of his own malady, and fancies himself a martyr for truth. 
** Because thou art virtuous, shall there be no more cakes and ale?”’ 
Because Ae has a feeble stomach, shall there be no more Christmas 
pudding? Never mind what he says, dear Madam, and —— thank 
you, yes, we wil/ take asmall piece more. ] 








FAIRY GIFTS. 


If the Artist could have foreseen the perplexity he was creating for 
me when he designed his drawing of “‘ Fairy Gifts,"’ I am sure his 
kind heart would have felt a pang that might have alloyed the 
pleasure he doubtless experienced in his work. I have a dreamy, 
general notion about the popular superstitions concerning fairies ; 
but I was a little taken aback when the Editor addressed 
me thus:—*Sir,—You must take Mr. Fitzgerald's picture 
home with you, and produce something about it to- 
morrow morning, as we shall then go to press with our Christmas 
Number.’’ I meekly put the picture in my pocket, and when the 
fitting opportunity came I proceeded to consider the subject. 
With a feeling of entire confidence, I took from the bookshelf 
* Brand’s Popular Antiquities’’ and turned to the chapter on “‘ Fairy 
Mythology.”’ I read how the superstition about fairies is supposed to 
have been handed down to us by tradition from the Lamie, who were 
so mischievous as to take away young children and slay them, but I 
could find nothing about their filling children’s shoes with presents. 
They were thought to have all the passions and wants of human 
beings; but I found nothing in Brand to indicate that they had 
ever been seen flying through the air with Christmas crackers on 
their tiny shoulders. Then I turned to Soott’s “ Minstrelsy 
of the Border,’ hoping to find in the introduction to 
the “Tale of Tamlane’’ something that would suit me; 
but, though Scott is even more learned on the subject than 
Brand, he gives no instance of fairies depositing a gold watch 
and chain in a child’s shoe, during the murky hours of night. 
Suddenly Shakspeare occurred to me, and I at once plunged into 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream."’ There, amid the quarrels of 
Oberon and Titania, the gambols of Puck, and the bewilderment 
of Bottom, I fell asleep. I must have dreamed, I suppose, for I 
thought I saw Mr. Fitzgerald mounted on a white mouse canter 
gracefully into the room, and, addressing me by name, he told me I 
was a noodle not to see the meaning of his picture. ‘“‘Sir,”’ said 
he, “do you know a bedpost when you see one? Is there not a 
bedpost in the background of my picture, and in the bed behind 





the curtain is there not a litle girl called Lulu fast asleep? Of 
course there is; and her nurse told her the story about leaving hor 
shoes on the hearthrug to be filled with fairy gifts. She lies there 
now, dreaming that all nurse told her is coming true. She sees 
the fairy, with her hair dressed like a peacock's tail, dropping 
the watch into her shoe; she perceives the generous fay who 
is bringing in the casket of goodies, and she is not unconscious of 
the Christmas cracker borne on the shoulders of two sprites in the 
background. All that you see in the picture is the dream of little 

Lulu, and when she comes to you in the morning for her usual 

matutinal kiss mind you tell her it was only a dream, and if she 

does find anything in her shoes on Christmas morning she must 
understand it isa present from mamma, and not from Queen Mab."’ 

So saying, the vision of the artist melted away, and I awoke. 
Having made a note of my dream I retired to bed, whore I slept 
the sleep of the just, satisfied that on the morrow the cry for copy 
would not be in vain, and the demand of the inexorable editor 
would be satisfied. M. J. 

THE FROST-BOUND. 

OST people can turn frost and 
snow to account. Boys de- 
light in snow giants, with 
cinders for their eyes and 
a pipe in their mouths; and 
Malton has known all the 
exhilaration of a snowball 
wedding. In Norfolk, more 
especially, the people go 
visiting in sleighs; and, as 
the fox is of no great ac- 
count there in comparison 
with game, the hunting men 
take to the fun kindly 
enough. English skaters 
enjoy ice for the pure love 
of the science of cutting 
figures and performing the 
pas des patineurs ; while the 
Scot considers that ice was 
only sent him for curling, 
with its great mysteries of 
“outwick’’ and “‘chap and 

lie."” Corpulent farmers, 

o } whom we could hardly be- 

lieve to be capable of such an effort, crook their lusty knees, 
while lads sweep the ice frantically with whin brooms, as the 
smooth grey stone comes gliding on; and all of them “look as 
if they contemplate suicide when the thaw comes softly stealing 
from the south.’”’ The stakes are often a boll of meal for the poor; 
and the late Lord Eglinton, who was a great supporter of the 
game, made three special ponds, and sometimes had twenty rinks 
going on at one time. The 50-ib., 46-Ib., and 44-lb, stones were 
generally played by his head groom and young farmers; and his 
Lordship himeelf directed the game, and took the 40-lb. stone in 
hand. A few Scots have introduced the game near Manghester, 
but it has never struck root in England. Such is its charm in its 
adopted country that we have known English coursing judges, who 
have been frost-bound when they crossed the Border, declare that 
with such excitement the idle hours flew only too quickly. 

English sportsmen have no such second string to their bow, and 
their winter bondage soon begins to grow irksome. Shooters have 
a good time of it among wild fowl, and the Sporting Magazine tells 
of one who bought a cast-off surplice to get near snipes in the snow. 
The latter has not always stopped hounds, as Lord Althorpe and 
Sir Charles Knightley once took out fifty couple of the Pytchley, 
and they always said that, even amid the din of politics and the 
quiet charm of shorthorn pursuits, they never could forget “‘ the 
beautiful music of Sywell Wood.’ We believe that the late Lord 
Lonsdale’s did more, and that they got away with their fox and 
had a really good thing. 

For a fortnight frost and snow are endurable to the hunting 
heart. Some men hunt because it is the fashiou to do so, and love 
it as little as the one who got a heavy fall out of a ploughed field 
into a lane, near the end of last season, and was heard to mutter to 
himerelf, as he rose from mother earth, anything like an Antewus 
refreshed : ‘* There’s one blessing, only three more days of this.’’ 
To such men frost is quite a boon, as it relegates them from the 
provinces to Pall-mall and their beloved clubs once more. Keen 
Nimrods, whoee stable is not very large, and whose horses are 
beginning to feel the effects of deep ground and hard work, 
always like a fortnight’s rest in the middle of the season, 
as much as a good jockey, who has forced the pace or laid 
well up in front, likes to have a pull at his horse to enable 
him to “‘ get home.”” After that they begin to chafe sorely; and if 
there was a passage in his wondrous sporting life which the late 
Captain White used to tell with more breadth than another, it was 
his sufferings during “the great frost’’ of about fifty years ago, 
when his Lincolnshire hunting was stopped for fully six weeks, and 
he was reduced, by reason of a cold, to riding out in a chaise to see 
the London skaters at work by torchlight. 

Wives in country houses dread such a time most heartily, and 
““My dear, I don’t know what to do with him, when there’s no 
hunting, he dogs so fidget me and the children”’ is the confession 
totidem verbis of many an English matron to a spinster friend who 
perhaps, in her innocence, can hardly compass the thought that the 
offender in question can ever be anything else than delightful. If 
this is the effect upon men who have plenty of resources, no wonder 
that the wheels drive heavily in the case of coursing men, as well 
as huntemer and whips. Taking the hounds and the grey- 
hounds out to exercise along the road is a very poor sub- 
stitute for real business, and every thing seems to go 
wrong. Coursing meetings get out of their proper course 
and are jammed together, and when a thaw comes there isa 
difficulty amid such a multiplicity of retainers to secure the 
best judges to act. The foxes get together in the big woods, 
and take to hanging about outhouses, and forget the routing 
they received during the cubbing; and the enthusiasm of bunt 
subscribers, which is never very warm at any time, cools consider- 
ably when it does not receive what it considers a full quid pro que. 
Sportsmen do not seem to grudge their hounds the food of idleness, 
sceatmash ah benefits, sal Ge Sey Ss ap uaa veren, 
brought their maker to grief at election are very ex- 
pensive; but that horses should be ‘eating their heads off"’ cuts 
their souls to the quick, as they sit on the cornbox, or watch them 
trotting in sheets round a tan or straw strewn ring. In short, the 
“icy chain’ which, according to ancient poota, binds the waters, is 
avery galling one, and King Frost has been and ever will bes 
Monarch who owns a very divided allegiance. 
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THE DRAWING-MASTER’S STORY. 
BY W. W. FENN. 


HRISTMAS comes but once 
a year, according to the old 
saying; and I for one, at 
least, ought to be glad of 
the fact, considering some of 
my experiences, the worst 
of which, however, fell out 
after the following fashion. 

I am a_ water-colour 

painter; and, moreover, do 
not deem it derogatory to 
give lessons in the fasci- 
nating art. My enemies and 
certain gentlemen of the 
westhetical and historical 
schools of painting would 
call me a drawing-master, 
and I suppose they would 
not be far wrong; at any 
rate, I am prepared to be 
so dubbed, nor do I feel 
myself in any degree humi- 
liated by the designation. 

In the course of a long 
experience, I have had te do 
with many odd and eccen- 
tric people, chief amongst whom was a certain Mr. Canham. 
¢For obvious reasons, I disguise the names of persons and 
localities. ) ‘ 

Some years ago he called upon me with a view to my giving his 
daughter instruction in sketching. He was a man of between fifty 
and sixty, tall, wiry, sandy complexioned, perfectly well bred, and of 
eourteous manners, but generally and emphatically unprepossessing. 
He informed me that he had studied the theory of painting more 
or less all his life; also, that he wished his daughter to become a 
great artist. He knew she had talent, and he would leave her 
entirely in my hands. ‘At present,’’ said he, ‘“‘we are 
staying in town; but in the autumn I hope you may possibly 
be able to come down to my place and work out of doors; 
meanwhile, do the best you can to prepare her for this, in 
the drawing-room in Curzon-street.’’ He mentioned from whom he 
had heard of me; did not for a moment question my ability to 
nstruct; arranged most liberal terms; and, after rapidly pro- 
pounding some rather unintelligible theories about art, he took 
his leave. 

For three months, in the London season, I paid periodical 
visits to his mansion in Mayfair. During this time I became 
acquainted somewhat intimately with the young lady and her 
governess. I found she was an only daughter; that her 
mother had died while she was but a child; and that ever 
since she had lived under the sole care of Miss Greene, a 
lady verging upon fifty, remarkably agreeable, and in no way 
answering to the generally-received notions of domestic she-dragons. 
I further found that Mr. Canham’s peculiar ideas were not confined 
to art; they were the same upon all questions of tuition; and Miss 
Greene soon told me that his bad and peculiar temper made all 
argument with him fatal; that he must be allowed to dictato and 
appear to have his own way. 

I followed this advice ; and when the family left town I received 
a polite note from the father inclosing a cheque for my services and 
thanking me for the improvement I had effected in Miss Canham’s 
handling of the brush. A time, he said, would be settled when I 
ehould pay them a visit in the country, to carry on the lessons out 
ef doors, as proposed. 








I, however, heard nothing of them for three years, though I had | 
eften pondered over the curious antagonism existing between father | 


and daughter. 
Her whole vitality seemed depressed by his presence. ile was in 
the habit, at least once during every lesson, of making his appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, and laying down the law and expounding 
his opinions. There was a pomposity in his manner and an ex 
cathedré tone in all he said that were irritating beyond measure. 
He was quite incapable of entering into the feelings or ideas of 
anybody else. His conceit and selfishness had dried up every 
sympathy, and it was problematical as to whether he had any 
heart at all. 

On the other hand, hie daughter, although high-spirited, was 
@ girl of the keenest sensibility—what the doctors would call “a 
- bundle of nerves’’ from head to foot—and it was perfectly un- 
intelligible to me how there could be any relationship between 
them, especially the close one which existed. 

His very voice affected her: it made her shrink visibly into a 
emaller compass; her eyes would assume a hopelessly blank look, 
nor was it until she was once more left alone with Miss Greene and 
myself that her light-heartedness and natural buoyancy returned, 
or that she would again expand, either morally or physically—as 


His influence was in all ways prejudicial to her. | 





eertain flowers shut and open their petals under the influence of | 


cloud or sunshine. 

At last, early in December, 18—, I received the following letter 
from Mr. Canham. It bore no address or date, but had a London 
postmark :— 


“ Dear Sir,— Various circumstances prevented my arranging for 

the continuance of your lessons to my daughter, as I hoped. Now, 
however, I should be glad of your further assistance. I think 
that no better method of studying landscape out of doors can be 
found than to begin with what one may call ‘Nature’s skeleton,’ 
when her frame-work is completely visible. I should wish Miss 
Canham, therefore, to commence sketching at this season of the 
year ; and, if your arrangements will permit, it will give me great 
pleasure if you can spend the next month, including your Christmas, 
with us, at a little place I have taken near Pellerton, Norther- 
landshire, where Miss Greene and my daughter are at present 
staying alone. Go down as soon as youcan and set to work. You 
are expected. 
“TI fear, however, I may net be able to join you until 
Christmas Eve. I keep a very small establishment at Drearholt 
Lodge, so you will excuse my not sending a carriage to meet you at 
Pellerton station ; but you will obtain a fly there to convey you to 
the house. 

“One thing only I have to request, you must on no account let 
anyone know where you are. Buring the time you are with us 
manage to have as little correspondence as possible; date your 
letters as from London, inclose them tp Mr. Truston (a 
of mine), Aston-place, Hornsey, and they will be safely posted ; 
aleo authorise your servant to give him all your 
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calls, and I will answer for their reaching you safely. I will make 
ample compensation for any inconvenience this arrangement may 
put you to, but absolute secresy I must insist upon, 
“ Paithfall : 
. a ~ “W. Cannan.” 

Strange conditions these, I thought; but quite like him; only I 
fancy the young lady will find it cool work painting out-of-doors 
this weather. My curiosity was excited. I had no important 
correspondence or business at this time. I knew this would be a 
remunerative expedition; and as Christmas had long ceased to be 
a very marked season with me, and as it mattered little now where 
I spent it, I determined to go. 

In a few days, therefore, I found myself travelling on the Great 
Northern Railway into Northerlandshire. The rather singular 
conditions of silence imposed on me impressed me with an idea 
that my visit might not be wholly without romance or adventure. 
I felt fully convinced that I should find a marked change in my 
pupil. 

The peculiar want of sympathy and the misunderstanding 
which I had discovered as existing between her and her father, 
combined now with this seclusion in a retired and wild part of the 
country, at what is generally the season for sociability and enjoy- 
ment, pointed to a state of things so thoroughly unusual, that my 
presentiments seemed at least well founded. 

After a journey of nearly ten hours I reached the lonely little 
station of Pellerton, just as it was getting dark, and secured the 
solitary fly ; but, to my surprise, I found that I had a twelve-miles’ 
drive before me, over a very hilly country. I soon lost all idea of 
the direction we were taking, and it was very late ere Drearholt 
was reached. It was a mere box, indeed; but fires blazed cheerily, 
and Miss Greene received me cordially. On asking for my pupil, 
she told me gravely that Miss Canham had not been well of late, 
and had gone to bed. My presentiments were not hushed by her 
peculiar manner, and by degrees, over the supper-table, I elicited 
the fact that Miss Canham had been kept in this seclusion for the 
last month, in consequence of a love affair of which her father did 
not approve. 

‘He just takes,’’ said Miss Greene, ‘‘ the same perverse view of 
this as of all other matters concerning the child. There is not the 
slightest reason for his objections; the gentleman is of large 
fortune, good birth, irreproachable character, and his offer might 
altogether be looked upon as one of the most eligible description. 
Mr. Canham, however, will not hear of it, and persists in main- 
taining that no woman ought to marry until she is thirty, whilst, 
as you may remember, Miss Canham is but just twenty. She has 
taken it sadly to heart, and the unfortunate adverse influence 
which her father’s presence always had upon her does not in this 
instance disappear as it used to do in his absence. I am very glad 
you are come, Mr. Manser,’’ she continued, “‘as I hope the interest 
Mabel takes in your lessons may benefit her health, which has 
suffered somewhat severely.’’ 

“‘Probably,”’ I replied, ‘‘this was Mr. Canham’s idea, for it is 
a somewhat unusual season for ladies to think of sketching from 
nature.”’ 

**Oh dear, no! he never thought of that. Her health or her 
happiness never enters into his arrangements. He thinks of 
nothing but her putting in practice the theory, which has just 
sprung up in his mind, about beginning to draw from the 
skeleton of nature. If he had wanted her to learn algebra 
or Dutch, on some pet plan of his own, he would have had 
a master down to carry out +his views immediately. No,’ 
she continued, with a sigh, “‘he thinks of nothing but himself; 
it is very cruel; andnow that Mabel’s future is at stake I 
feel my responsibility becoming more than I can bear. In trivial 
things it does not matter; but his absolute refusal to look at the 
question of Mabel’s engagement rationally is serious. It signifies 
very little whether he has her taught this or that accomplishment 
after his own systems, as he is pleased to call his fancies; but it 
does signify very much his insisting on his theory of women not 
marrying until they are thirty being carried out when his daughter's 
happiness is imperilled. He has no objection to a ten years’ 
engagement, although, as I have said, there is nothing. to pre- 
vent the marriage taking place at once. Of course, Mr. Hurfurd 
objects to waiting so long; and we have been sent here to pre- 
vent the possibility of an elopement, which at one time appeared 
imminent.” 

‘But surely,’ I remarked, ‘Mr. Hurfurd knows where you 
are ?’’ 

““No; I am positive he does not.’’ 

“Oh! then,”’ said I, “this accounts for the silence imposed 
upon me. But, pray, tell me, is it not very absurd to suppose that 
your whereabouts can be long kept secret ?”’ 

‘No, indeed; not so absurd as you may think; it was very 
cunningly managed by Mr. Canham. Listen :— 

‘There had been many painful scenes between father and daughter. 
We were in town, ostensibly on our way to the Continent, where 
we were to winter, and this intention was made as public as pos- 
sible in the household, It was uncertain how long we should be 
away, and all letters for the present were to be directed Post 
Restante, Genoa. One evening we three left Curzon-street in a 
cab, unaccompanied by any servants, the butler telling the driver, 
as he shut the door, to go to Charing-cross terminus. We had 
scarcely turned into Piccadilly when Mr. Canham put his head out 
of the window and ordered the man to drive to the Great Northern 
station. I was somewhat surprised, but poor Mabel was in far 
too distressed and absent a state of mind to take any heed of the 
change, and nothing more was said till we reached King’s-cross. 
There would be an hour to wait, the porter told us, before the 
limited mail started; but we could get into the carriage, which had 
been secured, if we pleased, at once. 

“When Mabel had entered Mr. Canham held me back, 
and, telling the guard to lock the door, took me aside, and 
then informed me of his scheme. He declared his intention of 
breaking off all possibility of communication with Mr. Hurfurd, 
and leave him without any clue to our destination, except the false 
one thrown out by the address given to the servants in Curzon- 


| street. He entreated, and, in a way, commanded, me to aid and 


| do so” 


assist him in furthering his plans, and insisted on my promising to 
The unexpected proceeding, as well as the suddenness 
and energy with which he urged my compliance, gave me no 
time to reflect; indeed, much as I might have objected and 
still do object to the plan he is adopting, of course, I could but 
acquiesce. Nay, so urgent was he that he made me faithfully 
promise, and I believe he was going to ask me to swear, to keep 
his eounsel. 

“We then returned to the carriage, and, having taken our seats, 
he told Mabel that he had no intention of going abroad, that she 
was to cv.sider herself bound in honour to hold no communication 
with Mr, Hurfard, ‘But,’ he continued, ‘Miss Greene will sce 





| Iam siding with her father, withdraws all confidence in me, 





that my wishes are carried out, and that you are kept isolated from 
all society until you are prepared to forego your wish to marry for 
the next ten years,’ 

“Her face gave no sign of his words being understood, but her 
old habit of shrinking from him was more apparent than ever. It 
was a most trying timc, and I felt half culpable as I thus found 
myself a partner in his cruel and absurd behaviour—turned, as it 
were, involuntarily into a gaoler over the girl whom I had loved as 
if she had been my own, and for whose sake alone I had put up with 
Mr. Canham’s perversities and oddities for so many years. 

“We arrived at this wild and out-of-the-way place in due time, 
and afterwards learned that Mr. Canham had hired this cottage, 
which was but a keeper’s lodge im the days when the large but 
now ruinous house of the estate was inhabited. You will see it to- 
morrow standing on the hill to the right. We have been here a 
month; we have no attendants but an infirm couple, Gibson and 
his wife, left in charge of the lodge, and the little country girl who 
waits upon us. We are twelve miles from Pellerton, the nearest 
post town, whence all our provisions are sent twice a weck. Mr. 
Canham left us a few days after we had been here, but returns on 
Christmas Eve.”’ 

** Good gracious!”’ I interposed; “ why, it is like being 
buried alivé!—the man must be mad!’’ for by this time I was 
fully impressed with the singularity of the situation. ‘ How 
do you mean to act? Do you contemplate letting things remain 
thus ?’’ 

*T don’t know what todo. Iam quite bewildered, for Mabel 
has become so fitful and wayward that I have fears for her reason. 
She has ceased bemoaning her fate, and, naturally conceiving that 
I 
strive in vain to cheer her up; she only repels me. I was thinking 
of writing to Mr. Canham’s brother, when, hearing that you were 
coming, I thought I would wait and consult with you as to what 
could be done. You understand the extreme difficulty of my posi- 
tion; my word has been passed, and if I refused any longer to con- 
sider myself bound I am not sure that Mr. Canham would not give 
me my congé and possibly place Mabel under the care of an utter 
stranger. This I could not bear, loving her as I do,’’ and here the 
poor lady’s heart failed her, and she burst into tears. 

I was fairly nonplussed, and we did not pursue the discnssion 
much further. I slept little that night for thinking over all I had 
heard and the strangeness of my position. Yet, what business of 
mine were Mr. Canham’s domestic affairs? I had no plea for inter- 
fering. No, I could only do what I had undertaken, and, possibly, 
this might in some degree shorten the days for the poor girl, in 
whom my interest was now increased. 

I dressed as soon as it was daylight, and went out into the grey 
and chill December morning. It was, indeed, a solitary spot; 
utterly secluded and shut in by hills, which here and there almost 
reached the dignity of mountains. The whole aspect of the place 
was uncanny to a degree, rendered more so by the time of year and 
the wild drifting clouds, which hung about and swirled round the 
crests of the bare and rugged promontories. There was but one 
road, apparently, to the house, and this was soon lost to view by 
reason of the undulating character of the country. A gloomy, 
ruinous, deserted, mansion-like building stood as Miss Greene had 
described, and one could imagine that the whole property and 
district were under some sort of ban; for, although the cottage was 
snug enough inside, externally it wore a very wobegone and 
dilapidated appearance. 

When, at breakfast, I met Miss Canham, I was really startled 
at her appearance. Miss Greene’s story had prepared me in some 
measure, but not fully, for what I saw. Her figure had rounded 
but little since we met, though her face had grown older. A ghost 
only of a smile sprung up as we shook hands, and it was with great 
difficulty that I could in any way interest her in the work before 
us, -Later in the day, when we strolled out with a view to settling 
on some picturesque subject, a slight spark of her former enthu- 
siasm (for she had always been fond of art, and possessed no mean 
apacity for drawing) revived. 

The weather brightened somewhat. I felt less depressed as the 
sun shone out, and it was now, although within a fortnight of 
Christmas Day, by no means cold. Sketching out of doors, well 
wrapped up, would be agreeable enough; and, after some con- 
sultation we fixed upon a point in the peculiar but not unpicturesque 
neighbourhood suitable for our purpose. Four or five days passed 
more pleasantly than might have been expected; we progressed 
with our study satisfactorily ; the spirits of both ef my companions 
rose—the younger even at times evincing delight over her sketch. 
I frequently renewed my conversation with Miss Greene, and heard 
many little family details that showed and explained several points 
that were at first rather obscure, but which are not essential to my 
narrative. 

One afternoon, when we had finished drawing, at a considerable 
distance from the cottage, the ladies went towards home, whilst I 
lingered—as we painters are apt to, when we see fresh capabilities 
in scenery; for I thought from a certain point a good composition 
might be had of a new subject. I got over a low wall, by the side 
of the footpath we had been sitting in, and went towards a ruinous- 
looking barn at the end of an adjoining field. As I approached it 
I found that it was part of some old monastic building which had 
been converted to farm purposes. It was so high that it must, in 
its former state, have consisted of more than one story. The 
ordinary barnlike gates were on the side by which I reached it, 
and were the only visible means of ingress. 

It occurred to me that one could sit inside, and by looking back 
get a capital view of the subject I was contemplating. This would 
be particularly desirable, for there was a threatening of colder 
weather, and I did not want to let Miss Canham’s interest slacken 
in her outdoor painting. But when I tried to open the doors I 
discovered they were fastened from within; so I made my way, with 
difficulty, through a hedge, round to the other side, which abutted 
on a by-lane, and which I had not observed until I thus came 
suddenly upon it. 

High above, on this side, there were three old arched windows, 
two of which had been bricked up; the third had a wooden door, 
standing partly open, which could be reached by a tall ladder 
or movable flight of old wooden steps, resting against the wall. Up 
these I went, and discovered that this end of the upper part of the 
building was a loft, another door out of which led to a second flight 
of steps, down on to the thrashing-floor of the barn itself. I 
descended; and then, as I expected, from the inside, I easily 
pushed open one of the old gates. Thus I found that this empty 
and deserted building would make a large and commodious painting- 
hut, with a perfect view of the scene I had fixed upon. 

There was not a soul about; and the unusual solitude of the 


houses. I have been thus minute in my description of this placo 
<2 


for reasons which will soon appear, 
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Returning to the by-lane, I took my bearings, concluding that 
there would be no difficulty in reaching Drearholt that way ; for, 
although closely shut in by the leafless trees, I could still see that it 


went parallel with the line of hills, with which I was familiar. A 


sharp turn in the road brought it to the margin of a brawling 
trout stream which ran through the valley. Some way down I could 
see a man, who, but for the time of year, might have been fishing ; 
but he was too far off for me to distinguish very clearly either 
what he was like or what he was doing; and I should not have 
noticed him at all but for the rarity of the human species in these 
parts, for days would pass without our seeing anyone in this 
district, the most thinly-populated I ever was in. The lane 
eventually fell into the main road, leading from Drearholt to 
Pellerton station, but at a greater distance from the former than 
I expected. 

On reaching home I propounded my scheme of sitting in the 
barn, which was hailed with acclamation. Now, although, as I 
have hinted, Miss Canham had revived considerably since my ar- 
rival, she had not displayed anything like the marked improvement 
of spirits noticeable on this particular evening; and but for a 
ceitain excitement and anxiety in her manner, one would have said 
she was nearly her old self again, and during dinner Miss Greene 
and I exchanged glances of satisfaction. Later, when she had 
retired for the night, this condition was naturally the chief topic of 
my usual téte-i-téte with the kind-hearted duenna. 

«It is too sudden,”’ I said, ‘‘to be quite satisfactory. When 
you left me in the valley there was no evidence of these high 
spirits; when did they come on?’’ 

“Well, just before dinner. We had been to our room, and 
Mabel was a longer time than usual dressing. I came down alone. 
When she followed, I saw she was rather excited, and was surprised 
at her extreme access of gaiety. I can’t quite account for it, 
because she has hardly been out of my sight. You knw we 
occupy the same room, as Mr, Canham requested; an2, indeed, I 
promised him never to leave her alone more than I could help. If 
such a thing were possible, I should think she had received some 
news. Yet this cannot be, for she has no letters; and even the few 
I have are forwarded from Genoa, this being part of the plan so 
carefully laid for our isolation. Moreover, what correspondence 
there is passes through my hands, as I keep the key of the letter- 
bag, which is brought and carried away by a walking postman.’’ A 
little more to the same effect brought us to bedtime, and we bade 
each other good-night. 

Next day and the two following we made consecutive pilgrimages 
to the barn, which, by-the-way, was further off than we had at first 
supposed ; but we took our luncheon with us and usually spent 
many hours there, seldom returning till it began to grow dusk. The 
sketch was highly satisfactory, but it still wanted two good days’ 
work, 

Meanwhile, Miss Canham’s enthusiasm and improved spirits 
continued unabated ; but Miss Greene complained bitterly of the cold, 
and tried to persuade her to finish her drawing at home. But the 
young lady was very self-willed, and I was loth to check the interest 
she took in her pursuit; so she carried her point, although, but for 
the friendly shelter of the barn, the coldness of the weather, albeit 
bright and fine, would have prevented her doing so. 

We had now reached the 23rd of December; and going home by 
the footpath that afternoon, as I frequently did, alone, I again re- 
marked a man, walking along the lane on which the barn abutted, 
whom I somehow fancied was the person I had seen on the banks 
‘of the stream; but I was this time also too far off to be sure, and 
enly noticed the fact from the same reason as on the former 
occasion. 

That night a change crept over us. The weather became intensely 
eold ; a sharp frost powdered the country with a film of white, and 
on the morning of the 24th, as #e walked off for the last time to 
our little encampment, there was a slight fallof snow. It became a 
question of turning back, but Miss Canham positively refused; she 
gaid she had taken so much pains with her sketch that she was 
determined'to finish it from nature, and that it would not be at all 
unpleasant in the barn; moreover, insisting that it would be great 
fun having a picnic in the snow. 

But about an hour after we had settled ourselves, things began 
to look rather serious. The cold was frightful, the wind blew 
straight in at the open door, and the snow fell at intervals 
in enormous flakes. Nevertheless, our enthusiast took no heed 
of it, but diligently worked away, though, as I told her, the 
effect was so changed that all she was doing could be better done 
at home. 

No; she would stay, she was determined; she liked the novelty 
of the situation—this pursuit of art under difficulties. 

By degrees the weather got much worse. We could not see our 

for the now continuous veil of snow, falling in front of us. 
It drifted into the barn, and gathered rapidly and thickly at the 
foot of the one door that was not open. At last, between two and 
three o'clock, it became quite hopeless, and I was obliged to close 
the other side of the two doors. We must prepare to trudge back 
again, and I began to pack up our materials, The wind howled 
and rattled through the loft, banging the wooden window, and 
giving unmistakable evidence of a furious storm, Still, we could 
not stay there, and the sooner we got home the better; yet it 
seemed ridiculous to attempt to face such weather, it could not last 
all the afternoon thus. What should we do? 

There was a great deal of vacillation; we would wait awhile, at 
least, and, while waiting, we could not employ our time better, 
Miss Canham thought, than by having our lunch. So nothing 
would serve the wayward girl, who seemed bent on doing anything 
for the sake of delay, but spreading out the whole array of pro- 
visions. Her spirits seemed to rise in proportion as ours fell, and 
she laughed and joked invessantly about our ‘‘elderly”’ misgivings. 
Miserably cold and wretched, with what little light that was left 
gradually decreasing, it was not the gayest scene for a picnic that 
eould be imagined. However, much time was spent over it, in 
spite of Miss Greene’s nervousness and anxiety to get away. At 
last she cried, impetuously, ‘‘Do see how the weather looks, Mr, 
Manser ; I am determined to start at once. It is the sheerest folly 
losing time in this manner; we shall barely get home, as it is, before 
dusk.”’ 


Quickly obeying her, I ran up the steps to the loft and looked 
out upon the road whence I had first entered the place, and was 
not at all reassured by what I saw. The road itself, owing to the 
protection of the thick holly hedge, brushwood, and trees which 
skirted it on this, the weather side, was tolerably free from snow, 
but heavy drifts of it were banking up in every exposed place; it 
still fell more thickly than ever, and the dark leaden sky hung 
close upon the earth. Really this was no joke; we must get 
away at once, or there would be positively a chance of being 
* snowed up.” 

I knew enough of wind and weather to be aware that no time 
should be lost, Returning to my companions I stated my opinion 


; 





which was received by the younger one with laughter and expres- 
sions of delight at the noyelty and romance of such a situation. 
The poor duenna was in despair. 

“Oh! never mind the things,’ she said, wrapping her cloak 
round her; ‘they will be quite safe. Come, come, Mabel, imme- 
diately !’’ and she made towards the door. Having at last groped 
her way to it, she exclaimed, 

“*Good gracious! I can’t open it !’’ 

I directly went to her assistance, and found what she said was 
true. I put out all my strength to push it open, but it gave way 
scarcely an inch only at the upper part. The wind and snow 
whirled through the aperture in a second and nearly blinded 
me, but I could see a pile of snow reaching three feet up the 
door. 

My fears were realised much more rapidly than I expected. I 
renewed my efforts again and again to get it open, but with no 
effect. Little pats of the drift kept fulling in through the crack ; 
but as to moving the door materially, that ‘was out of the question. 
We were “ snowed up.”’ 

I need not dwell on the effect this discovery produced on the 
elder of my companions. I calmed her anxiety somewhat by 
explaining that our retreat was at all events open by way of the 
loft and ladder leading into the lane, and that it would not be very 
difficult for her to get down, and, doubtless, Gibson would find 
some means of looking after us. 

“*T feel sure the roads will be quite passable,’’ I said; “ it is only 
here and there that there is anything like drift at present. These 
doors stand exposed to the full fury of the wind, at the end of a 
hollow ; and, if I had given it a moment’s thought, I should have 
guessed what might happen.”’ 

At the same time, I had no idea so much snow had fallen. As 
to Miss Canham, she made me rather angry by the selfishness with 
which she disregarded her poor friend’s feelings. She continued 
to laugh, saying that she had not been so amused for years, we 
should certainly have to spend the night there; but it did not 
matter, it would be very jolly, we had got plenty of rugs and shawls 
and plenty to eat and drink—and, even at that moment, she was 
regaling herself with a large sandwich and a glass of sherry. 
Nevertheless, there was an assumed indifference about her not 
quite natural. 

I imagine it was about four o'clock, just as I was going to assist 
Miss Greene up the ladder into the left, when Miss Canham darted 
forward, laid her hand on my arm and said, ‘‘ Hush! what is that 
rumbling noise? Surely, there is something coming along the road ;’’ 
and, pushing me aside from the steps, she ran up to the top, there 
exc'aiming in a sort of mock-heroic tone, ‘Oh! yes! We are 
saved ! we are saved !’’ 

I followed her immediately, and to my relief saw a fly in the 
act of pulling up just under the window. 

* All right,” I cried to the driver; ‘you have come for us, I 
suppose ; we shall be down in a minute.” 

“ Yes,”’ growled the man, ‘ I be come for the lady.”’ 

I was about to turn away, when Miss Canham sprang past me, 
as if determined to descend at once. 

“ Wait a moment! wait a moment 
sake, don’t be in such a hurry ! 
first.’’ 

“No, no!” she replied, with her foot on the top step. 
help her down. Go and fetch her.” 

I lingered fora moment in real anxiety, as I saw this now wildly- 
excited young lady persist in scrambling down the wooden flight of 
steps, always a dangerous and ticklish operation, especially for a 
woman, but rendered doubly so now from their slippery condition, 
to say nothing of their not being fastened, but merely resting 
against the wall. She got half way down, when, stopping and 
looking up at me, she said, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid. Go and fetch Miss 
Greene, I'll wait and help her.”’ 

“Very well,”’ I replied. “Be careful; stand steady.’’ And 
away I went, calling to Miss Greene, ‘“‘ Now, pray come; it is all 
right. Here isa fly, and your young friend is half way down the 
steps;"’ and as I was helping the trembling lady into the loft I 
heard the coach-door slam and a man’s voice (not the driver's) say, 
** Now, then, as fast as you can!’’ These words were immediately 
followed by the muffled sound of the carriage driving away. 

A sudden idea that we had both been fairly duped rushed into 
my mind. I hurriéd up to the window, and, to my amazement and 
consternation, there were no steps! They were thrown down, and 
lay half sunk in the snow, just under the window. There was no 
young lady, and all I could see was the carriage driving off rapidly 
along the road, a sharp turn in which the next moment hid it from 
my sight, 

No words can describe my companion’s agonised state of mind. 
I, too, felt anything but comfortable. It was quite clear that this 
was some preconcerted plan of elopement, to which our sketching 
arrangements, combined with the weather, had lent considerable 
assistance. The recent high spirits, the anxiety to come to the 
barn, the persistency with which she insisted on remaining, her 
assumed determination to finish her sketch, and the various little 
inexplicable proceedings to which Miss Canham had resorted for 
the sake of delay were now all fully accounted for. Doubtless, 
some means of communic<tion had been opened by Mr. Hurfurd, 
and, as I thought of it, it occurred to me as not improbable that he 
was the stranger who had twice come under my notice within the 
last few days. 

Of course, if this was so, he would easily have found means to 
give intimation of his plans; and the imminent arrival of Mr. 
Canham, who, it will be remembered, was expected this very even- 
ing, had, doubtless, precipitated his proceedings ; though whether 
Mr. Hurfurd was actually in the fly as it drove away we could not 
be sure ; yet the strange voice that I had heard and the removal of 
the ladder were items of additional presumptive evidence that he 
was, 

For some minutes we thought of nothing but these things, but 
very soon our own forlorn position forced itself upon us, Here 
were we, nearly two miles from home, shut up complete prisoners 
in a dreary, out-of-the-way building, with we knew not what 
prospect of release. Night was coming on, the fury of the storm 
by no means abating. Every moment increased our difficulty, and, 
as by degrees we weighed every detail, our condition looked more 
and more hopeless. Gibson and his wife had been, of course, expect- 
ing us every hour; they could not know exactly where we were, 
and even if they did the increasing depth of snow over the roads, 
the scanty population and absolute dearth of vehicles, would all 
combine to prevent anything like speedy aid reaching us. 

I foresaw clearly that, unless I could manage to get out, we 
should have to pass the night there. 

The idea of jumping from the window, which a’ first occurred 
to me, upon consideration was ; the thickness of the snow 


! Leried. ‘* For Heaven’s 
You had better let Miss Greene go 
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impossible 
which on the other side of the barn blocked us in would have been 
invaluable beneath the window as a break to my fall; but, asl 





have said, the road, from being protected, was but scantily covered, 
and a leap from such a height would, in all probability, have been 
attended with broken bones. 

Thus the elements not only combined against us, but aided and 
abetted the escape of our young traitress. The next thought I had 
was of a rope by which to lower myself; but, besides the darkness 
in which we were enveloped, and consequent impossibility of search- 
ing, I felt pretty sure from previous observation that there was no 
such thing to be found, as the barn was all but denuded of the 
usual odds and ends stowed away in euch places. 

I set to work and hallooed with all my might, but my voice 
could not travel a dozen yards for the roaring and moaning of the 
wind through the neighbouring trees. Then again, despairingly, I 
made impotent efforts to force the barn-door; but, of course, in 
vain. No; beyond a doubt, our Christmas Eve (for suddenly we 
recollected the date) would be passed in this desolate and miserable 
place, and our sumptuous fare for Christmas Day would probably 
consist of the scanty remnants of our lunch. 

Although I do smoke, I am not a slave to the habit, and there- 
fore have no difficulty in relinquishing it occasionally. I had not 
smoked since I had been at Drearholt. So I had no pipe or tobacco 
with me—not even my matchbox. A thousand petty difficulties 
after this fashion crowded through my mind, and even occupied me 
for a time more than the serious prospects of being frozen, or even 
starved, to death. By degrees, Miss Greene began to show a little 
fortitude ; we were obliged to look our position straight in the 
face, and regard it as philosophically as we could. We oon- 
sulted, and settled that nothing could be done—at any rate, till 
daylight. 

Cautiously I groped about, and got hoid of our rugs and wraps, 
of which there was fortunately an abundance, and made up, in the 
shnuggest corners I could find, two apologies for resting-places. 
And here, literally, on this bitter eve of Christmas, in this dilapi- 
dated shelter, with the winds whistling through our roof, snowed 
up, helpless, with no prospect of relief, very little to eat and drink, 
and in total darkness, did we two pass the night ! 

I will not dwell upon the bodily discomfort and mental anxiety 
of that long, long, dreary time; it can scarcely be imacined, cer- 
tainly not described. Once or twice I did fall asleep, .~% only to 
wake so benumbed that I at last dreaded giving way to drowsiness. 
Feeling the necessity, too, of keeping my poor companion awake, L 
continually endeavoured to chat with her, as cheerfully as I could. 
However, “‘ time and the hourrun through the longest day ’’—and 
night! With the dawn the wind dropped. An hour afterwards a 
cloudless sky, and a still, steady, hard, cold, a thoroughly seasonabie 
Christmas morning, was the report of the weather I made from my 
look-out. 

Again and again I hallooed till I was hoarse; the elear air 
seemed but to mock my impotent efforts to make myself heard ! 
Again and again I hurled myself, despairingly, against the doors ; 
they yielded less than ever! Again and again I sought to loosen 
their planking ; they defied me! Again and again I tried to pick 
a way through the wall; it was far too substantial! Still, I could 
not make up my mind to jump; for if I disabled myself then 
both our fates were inevitably sealed, and a drop of twenty feet 
or more on to hard-frozen ground would possibly result in such a 
catastrophe. 

For six mortal hours after this, in perfect solitude, and with the 
most extraordinary silence reigning around, did we two forlorn, 
half-starved wretches wait and wait, in helpless inaction. 

Were we to spend yet another night like the last? The possi- 
bility was too horrible to think of. My companion was half 
stupefied, and the remains of our provisions, although I had 
husbanded them as well as I could, were fast running short, 
Evening was gradually creeping on, and, I confess, bringing utter 
despair, now, tome. We were like rats in a pit, and there seemed 
no hope. 

Would no effort be made from the house to seek us ? 

Yes! Whatis that? The same muffled rumble on the road that 
we had heard about four-and-twenty hours ago. 

I looked out, and once again, sure enough, there was the fly !— 
the same identical pair-horsed fly, driver and all, just in the act of 
stopping, as I had seen him the day before. 

“For God’s sake put up the ladder,’ I half shrieked to the 
man, who irritated me beyond measure by not instantly springing 
from his box. 

“Noa, noa! not yet a while,” said the rascal slowly, smiling 
benignly up at me, but never moving an inch. 

“What do you mean?’’ I again shrieked. ‘Why, we are 
nearly starved to death. Get down immediately and put up the 
ladder.”’ 

**Noa, noa!’’ he repeated, “not so fast, not so fast; not till ye 
ha’ promised to keep quiet and to say naught about it for the next 
two days. If you won't promise this I'll just drive away again 
and e’en leave somebody else to dig ye out !”’ 

I saw what he meant in a moment, and saw he was in earnest 
for he added, moving his horses on a yard or two, “‘ Now, then, 
will ye make up your mind? for I canna wait.”’ 

I need hardly say that we did make up our minds, and in a 
quarter of an hour afterwards were being slowly driven along the 
narrow lane, which, though thickly covered with snow, was still 
quite passable. Two hundred yards short of the spot where it fell 
into the main road we stopped. ' 

“Ye'll please.to get out here, ye’ll be able to find your way 
now before it is quite dark,’’ was our driver’s remark as he opened 
the door. “I canna trust to take ye farther. Iha’ got my orders, 
and ha’ been well paid for the whole job; but you may give me a 
Christmas-box, if you like, for all that.’”’” And this I actually did; 
for, once released, I was only sensible of the ludicrous and comical 
side of this well-managed plot. 

Little more need be told. This is the way I passed my 
Christmas in 18—. The difficulties that followed, and poor Miss 
Greene's sufferings, both mental and bodily, which were really very 
serious, may be easily imagined. Her occupation in the Canham 
family was gone; gone and got married; but she still flourishes, 
and I have had the pleasure of giving many lessons to her present 
pupils. 

Privately, I may state that in my opinion the stern parent was 
rightly served, although it was rather hard that we should have 
been so painfully made the instruments of his punishment. 

He did not reach Drearholt for three days after his daughter’s 
elopement, having been also “‘snowed up” at the further end 
of the county, where the railway line had been completely 
blocked. 

I broke the news to him. It was an unpleasant but curious 
scene. I wish I had time to describe it. At present he has for- 
given none of us. I have heard once from Mrs, Hurfurd, who is 
still abroad, She gave mea full account of how everything was 
managed ; but told me very little that I or anybody could not have 
guessed from the way things fell out, 
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DR. JOLLYBOY’S JUVENILE PARTY. 


of White Cloth was 
fought on the after- 
noon of Dec. 24, 1867. 
The weapons of bur- 
nished steel were, at 
its close, soiled and 
dimmed, and borne 
away from the scene 
of action by Dr. 
Jollyboy'*s attendants, 
whilst the mutilated 
combatants were taken 
to the dungeons below, 
under the direction of 
the faithful Bottles. 
A warrior of Eastern 
origin, whose broad 
chest and  well-de- 
veloped drumsticks 
had excited the ad- 
miration of both old 
and young amongst us, 
now lay a complete 
wreck on the plains of 
Sideboard Mahogany. Another mercenary, in whom was combined 
some of the best bloed of England and of the Orient, and whose 
crest of red-berried holly showed conspicuously at the beginning 
of the fray, was hacked with great gashes and its spurt extin- 
guished. It now resembled the great Globe, with Europe and Asia 
severed from it. The fight had been sharp and decisive; and, 
though there was no one killed, the wounded were not a few, con- 
sidering that none but Dr. Jollyboy’s children and grandchildren 
had been engaged, their only allies being three or four school- 
fello ws, six cousins from the Minories, and Uncle Ben, who is a 
permanent lodger with the Jollyboys. Among the wounded were— 

Thomas Jollyboys.—Hit in the chest by two cheese-cakes at 
the close of the action. 

William Bantry (cousin).—Drowsiness, attended with a general 
desire for pugnacious displays with friends from five te fifty. 
Cause supposed to be brandy sauce, taken on the sly, as Bottles 
missed ‘a tureen from the commissariat. 

Uncle Ben and Mrs. Jollyboy (his sister).—Drowsy, with 
stertorous breathing, attributed to over repletion and a misplaced 
confidence in the strength, or, rather, weakness, of some fine fruity 
port-negus quality. 

Charley Jollyboy and Lucy Bantry (cousins).—Wounds in the 
region of the heart, both hit by the explosion of bon-bons during 
desert, and struck severely by the force of the mottoes. 

With the above exceptions, all the rest of the party were none 
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tightness, which Dr. Jollyboy thought might be overcome by 
dancing. 

The ever welcome Dunkirk chimes (described some years ago in 
one of our Christmas Numbers) had been danced to the general 
satisfaction, when Mr. Jollyboy proposed to instruct them in his 
uew dance of 

THE LUBIN. 
‘‘Now,”’ said Dr. Jollyboy, ‘form two lines, as in a country- 
dance, and sing after me, 
The lubin! the lubin! Here we dance the lubin, 
Under the apple-tree. 
I shall put out my right foot, I shall shake my right foot, 
As you plainly see. 
[AU shake right feet. 
I shall put out my left foot, I shall shake my left foot, 


All shake left feet. 
As you plainly see. C ft fee 


Now about, about I go, 
Like a spinning-top. Just so. 
[All turn about. 
Put out your right hand, put out your left hand 
As fast as you can go; 
Bob your head forward, bob your head backward ; 
Bob it to and fro. 


Now about, about we go, 
Like a spinning-top. Just so.” 

When the dancers had fairly danced themselves out of breath, 
and sat down about the room like encamped gipsies, the more 
elderly begging of Dr. Jollyboy to read some of the “‘funniments.”’ 
as he called them, from his album, Dr. Jollyboy affected to be 
ashamed of his effusions, but at last gave his consent that his son 
Charley should make, as he expressed it, a few “elegant extracts’ 
to be taken at random, two of the cousin Bantreys “ pricking’’ for 
the subjects. 

The first opening of the book was at the page inscribed 


THE ACCIDENTAL INSURANCE CONSOLATION 
SOCIETY. 
“Bhis society is established to afford consolation in casualties of a 


[AU do as directed. 


@i@licate and distressing character. That such an institution is 


urgently needed will be sadly acknowledged by all whose sensi- 
bilities have not been blunted in early contact with very hard cash. 
The following list will convey but an imperfect idea of what a vast 
body of non-preventible accidents the Consolatory Society proposes 
to embrace :— 

Love-falls pur et simple, and otherwise. 

Slips of the tongue. 

Wounds inflicted by contemptuous beaaty. 

Feelings crushed by rejected addresses. 

oe imagination by coming into contact with hollow 

earts. 
Rubs of a semi-satirical order. = 
Every variety of fashionable mortification and pains peculiar 
to proud flesh. 
Acu erings from being cut by a fat and noble friend, 
Agon by smothering one’s vexation. 


Spasms occasioned by straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 
Further particulars will shortly be announced. 


The next dip in the volume opened at an article called Parlour 
| Magic, and as Charley had read the preceding paper to his father’s 


satisfaction he resumed. 


PARLOUR MAGIC. 
1.—The Magic Ring—A Wonderful Delusion. 

Procure a simple hoop-ring, standard gold, hall-marked. Place 
it on the third finger of a very rich young lady, desire your friends 
to witness your act and deed, pay fees, and set the bells ringing. 
If cleverly done, this will cause a great sensation. 

2.—How to Keep Up a Ball—A Trap Ball. 

Persuade Mamma to press Papa to retire to repose at one a.m. 
You may then, having thus set your trap, keep up a ball as long as 
you please. 

3.—The Bottle Trick. 

Place a bottle of smoke before a promoter of public companies. 
Then invite him to help himself. On his attempting to do so he 
will probably explode with laughter. Should Ae fail, take care that 
you don't, by j.acing too much confidence in his prospectuses. 

4.—The Butterfly Trick, for Ladies only. 

At a conversazione you may have any number of butterflies 
fluttering about you by the fan expertly co-operating with the 
judicious movement of the eyes. A real flame may be sustained by 
this pretty little coadjutor ; and when you wish to bring Adolphus 
to your feet, how easy it is to drop it! 

5.—To Extract Amusement from a Pump. 

Place a pump in the centre of a fashionable circle and make a 
handle of it. If the pump is very dry, you will find it exceedingly 
amusing. 
6.—How a Lady may lift a Weight at Will, without Machinery of 

any Description. 

When Albert pleads for pity, let Adelina smile as she was wont 
to smile, and such a weight will be lifted from Albert’s breast as 
you cannot imagine. Poor fellow! 


7.—The Dissolving Spoon. 
Between a couple of sentimental wall-flowers a spoon may 
sometimes be seen dissolved—in tears. 


8.—To Force a Screw through a Railway Arch. 
Ask the Yorkshire jockey of whom you bought him. 


9.—To Melt Wax Candles without the External Application of Heat. 

Leave them in a cupboard on going out of town, and consult 
your landlady about them on your return. You will find that three 
have melted into one by spontaneous combustion. 

10.—Card Tricks. 

To draw out any number of Hearts and a corresponding number 
of Knaves:—Try a champagne supper for the first, and for the 
latter an advertisement headed ‘‘ Money Wanted on Post Obit.’’ 

To Play Matrimony :—Lead off with diamonds. With a tray of 
this suit what smiles may be won! Take care, however, that what 


| you win by diamonds you do not lose, at a late period of the even- 
the worse for the encounter, if we except a general feeling of 


ing, by clubs. 
1l.—How a Lady may Cut a Heir without Knife or Scissors. 
By giving her arm to his younger br=ther. 
12.—To tell a Lady's Disposition by her Penwomanship. 

If she takes pains with her B’s her lips will be tipped with 
honey. If she don’t dot her I's, be careful that you are not the 
subject of her lashes. If she studies the Y’s, of course you are 
justified in concluding that her hand is suitable for U. 


Dr. Jollyboy was complimented upon the cleverness of his 
Parlour Magic; but as one good dish provokes often an appetite 
for another, so did Dr, Jollyboy’s funniments create a desire for 
more. After a little gentle suasion, the good-natured papa sat 
down to the piano and sang a song to which he had given the title 


INCENDIARISM. 
A Youth in very scant attire, 
Who bore a bow and dart, 
Was lately charged with setting fire 
To a fair maiden’s heart. 
And witnesses were duly called, 
Of good report and fame, 
Who stated they were quite appalled 
To see so fierce a flame. 


Judge Midas, grim as granite rock, 
And by no bribes allured, 

Remarked that he supposed the stock 
Was properly insured ? 

To which the leading counsel there, 
Apollo, ‘cute and brisk, 

Replied, ‘My Lord; no office dare 
Incur so great a risk.’’ 


Then evidence was forward brought 
Which caused a sudden shiver, 

To show the Pris’ner had been canght 
With matches in his quiver. 

On which his Lordship, to his shame, 
Severe, through spleen and gout, 
Said, ‘‘If some matches raise a flame, 

By some it is put out.’”’ 


It is almost unnecessary to say that Dr. Jollyboy was rap- 
turously encored, and obligingly complied. 

At the conclusion, Bottles and two of his fellow-servants 
appeared carrying trays of tea and biscuits and cakes, as the time 
was approaching for the great event of the evening. ‘“ In order 
to keep the ball a-rolling,”” Dr. Jollyboy said, “try and guess this 
capital conundrum—Why did Fair Rosamond’s looks express to 

Henry that she understood what he proposed for her? ’’ 

“Oh! papa,’’ cried Polly Jollyboy, “‘ what a question !”’ 

“Which none of you can answer,”’ replied papa; and he was 
right. We all gave it up to hear that the answer was “ A-maze- 
ment.”” Dr. Jollyboy was greeted with yells. 

“ Well, do something better,” said papa, laughing. “Then, 
here’g one,”’ said Uncle Ben, “‘ and quite original” :—‘If Tom— 
our Tom—had a goose given him, and he went into a neighbouring 
garden to steal some apples to make into sauce, and his neighbour 
was to see him and rush out and assault him with a battle-axe: 
supposing this to happen,what delicious dinner would that circum- 
Stance resemble ?’’’ 





As Uncle Ben is so rich, and every one of his relations have 
| great expectations from him, no one would guess his riddle, even if 
they had been able. 

“ Give it up—give it up—too clever for me,’’ was the general 
chorus, 





“‘ Because,” said Uncle Ben, his eye winking with delight, 
** because it would be ‘ Chops and Tom-arter sauce.’ ’’ 

The applause was deafening ! 

Encouraged thereby, Uncle Ben would give another; and this 
time he was really not so very bad. 

** Who was the party known to us all, who, though he had more 
wives than one, was yet a single man?”’ 

Tom Jollyboy will no doubt find himself struck out of his Uncle’s 
will as he bawled out, ‘‘ Solo-man,’’ which really was the answer. 


A loud uproar in the back drawiag-room, a knocking at the 
door, and Mrs. Jollyboy taking her place at the piano, proclaimed 
the welcome advent of the great event of the evening—The 
Burlesque. The folding-doors being thrown open, discovered the 
first scene of the Burlesque :— 


THE LITTLE IMP OF IMPUDENCE; 
OR, WHAT THE WITCH’D WIDOW WISHED. 
A Dramatic Fairy Tale for Juvenile Performance, on a Christmas 
Evening, in the Back Drawing-room. 
ining 
DRAMATIS PERSONS. 
Farry FIDpLestTick™Ma. Master WAPsHOTT 
Farry News Boy. (a Pupil). 
Dame Daw. Kino Rosgyror. 
Jack Daw (her Son). Princess PupENTIA. 
Docror Peppy GocGLEs. Prince VirtTuTUM. 


Scense L.— Zhe Farry Fippwesticxima’s Study. The old Farry 
is discovered asleep in a chair, with her cat in her lap and a large 
book of magic characters open on a stand at her side. 


(N.B. The scene will be found to contain nothing which the 
room itself, or, at all events, the ingenuity of the promoter and 
director of the theatricals cannot supply. The accompaniment 
of a piano, either before or behind the scenes, is taken for 
granted throughout the piece.) 

Fairy Fiddle (awaking and coming forward). 
I’ve slept, dear me! [Looks at her watch, 
Eight hundred years or more, 

I hope to goodness that I didn’t snore. 

What cou/d make me so sleepy. Let me look; [Looks about, 

I see, twas reading this dull, heavy book. 

[Shutting the book of magic. 
Enter Fairy News Boy, with papers, 
Fairy N. B. Times, Illustrated London News; the Post, 

Pall Mall, the Daily Tel—— 

Fairy Fiddle, Say, what have you to tell. 
Fairy N. B. Nothing myseif; ‘tis all, Ma'am, in these 
columns, 

Which don’t look much, although they do speak vodlwmns. 
Fairy F. Then give me one of these among the many. 
Fairy N.B. (showing papers). Price? Sixpence, fippence, 

fourpence, tuppence, penny ? 
Fairy F. Give me a penny one; for, though a fairy, 

I’m like the dustman, very literary. 

[| Reads paper. 

They dare to say that? It is too absurd. 

Of fairy lore they Jon’t believe a word-—— 

Fairy F. (continuing to read). “Our only quarrel 

With fairy tales is, that they teach no moral.”’ 

Be it my business, then, the world to teach 

One moral now, and bid them mend their speech. 

Fairy N.B. A penny, Ma'am! I can't stay here all day. 
Fairy F. What! for this thing am I to pay? 

This, which on fairies makes a gross attack ! 

Encourage such a print! No, take it back. 

[Throws it at him. 

Fly! say 1’ give the lesson so much needed, 

If you are asked who told you so? Say, She did. 

[She jumps into her carriage (a perambulator), which 
suddenly appears from the side of the room, and is 
about to be driven off as scene closes. 


Scenz Il.—A Room in Dame Daw's Cottage. Music— Hushaby: 
a baby’’—which probably has a tune of its own; if not, any 
lullaby will serve. Dame Daw discovered rocking a cradle, 

Dame. Would fairies had the power, as I'm told 
Used to be theirs in what's called “ days of old.”’ 
But ’taint no use. Here in this hut so shabby, 
Poor and unhappy I must rock the babby. 
Poor babe! through life he must expect rough shocks, 
When he begins to get among the rocks. 
And how we'll live throughout the winter I 
Can’t bear to think 
Fairy F. (without). Dame Daw, 
Dame Daw. Ha! there's a cry. 
Fairy F. Assist a poor old creature in distress, 
With food and lodging, will you? 
[Entering at door dressed as a poor old woman in rags and 
tatters. 
Dame Daw. Willl? Yes. 

[Farry Fippxe discovers herself by throwing off her rags. 
Dame Daw. A Fairy! Do I really—— 
Fairy F. 

Look in that cupboard and I'll prove it too. 
Music: “ Old Mother Hubbard.” Dame Daw brings out a small 
table laid for dinner, with all sorts of good things on it. 
Dame Daw, A Christmas dinner! when I'd not a rap 
To buy it with. ‘ And what's this ? 
[Taking up a bowl and tasting. 


Bless us! Pap. 
Almost too good for such a little chap. 
[Looking at cradle, goes to it and takes up baby, ww cries. 
(N.B. No end of dolls will do this—that is, if they are treated 
like young ladies who can and won't sing, and just a little pressed.) 
[She feeds it with spoon. 
Fairy F. Now, I've supplied you for a time with dishes, 
I’m ready, Ma'am, to grant for you three wishes, 
To benefit the child before I go. 
What on your infant, Ma’am, shall I bestow— 
Wealth, beauty, courage, genius, or what ? 
Dame Daw. Ahem! Let’ssee, the wealth—that's to be got 
By other means; and beauty ’s but skin deep, 
And courage won't him out of danger keep : 
*Twill lead him into it. Then genius? worse ; 
The gift of genius is, they say, a curse. 
There is (to Fairy) a quality, by some thought bad, 
But which J think most useful for a lad ; 


You do; 
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By it he stands to win the highest prizes, 

And top all people of all sorts or sizes. 

Genius, and wealth, rank, beauty-common sense, 
All yield before your right-down [mpudence. 

To grant him this of course your power ’s ample. 


Fairy F. 1 will (aside) and he shall be my Great Example. 


Your first wish then is for your little boy 
A stock of Impudence for him t’employ. 


AME curtseys. 
Well, be it so. -s : 


[ Waves her wand over cradle. Music pianissimo. | 


Now you ’ve two wishes more. 
Second ? 
Dame D. Of Impudence increase his store. 
[Farry waves wand. 
Fairy F. Thirdly ? 
Dame D. Well, then, the Boy I wish to see” 
As Impudent an Imp as he can be. 
Fairy F.. Granted irrevocably: save the elf, 
When he grows up, repents the gift himself, 
And longs for wisdom. 
Dame D. That he'll never do; 
But anyhow, Ma'am, I’m obliged to you. 
At present I am quite assured of this, 
Wisdom 's for fools when Impudence is Bliss. 
Fairy F. You'll find you’re wrong. Now to my fairy dell. 
Dame Daw, good-by ! 
Dame D. Ru Pairy, Fairywell! 
[Music as they part. 
Scene « -8e8, 





Scene ILL.—A School. 
slate. 


Boys at work. Jack Daw, with a book and 
Doctor Peppy Goacues at desk, with a cane. 
Doctor. Now, Master Jack. 
[Jack pays no attention, but eats an apple. 
Jack Daw, come here, and say 
Your letters. (Jack comes up.) Now, what's first. 
Jack (looking at him). Eh? 


Doctor. Quite right, A. 
[Boys laugh. Dr. raps his cane on desk. 
Silence! What next, I wonder! 


Jack (looking in his book, aside), Next is B. 
Doctor. 1 didn't ask. 


Jack. I thought you spoke to me. 

Doctor. Now, the third letter is (Jack thinks)—What is 
it? C. 

Jack. 1 will. [Looks at book. 

Doctor. How dare you! 

Jack. Please, Sir, you said ** See,”’ 


And so the opportunity I took, 
Because you said one day that see means Pook. 


Doctor (takes book away). You're far too old to be so great | 


a dunce, 
I’ve taught you twice two hundred times, if once, 
An’ yet you do not know a line of grammar. 
Jack, Oh, yes, I do! 
Master Wapshott (aside), Oh, what a wicked crammer ! 
Doctor. Your ignorance is frightful. 
Jack. 

And if it #s, why it resembles you. 
Doctor. Resembles me? I'm sorry, Jack, to pain you. 
Jack. Then don’t. 

Doctor. But it’s my duty, boy, to cane you. 
Doctor prepares to cane JACK, who seizes the cane, breaks it, and 
prepares to fight the Master, who holds up a board, on which is 


written, 


Frightful? Pooh! 


JACK 18 EXPELLED POR IMPUDENCE. 
Scene closes. 





Scene 1V.—Court of Kixo Roseytor. His Courtiers all surround. 
ing. Music, “ Vive le Roi !"’ 


King. To-day our daughter's hand is to be given 
In marriage, and our poor old heart is riven ; 

For we're so fond of her, we love her so, 
We've half a mind to say she shall not go. 

Princess. If you have half a mind, it is much"more 
Than you had got the credit for before ; 

But half a mind, like half a loaf, I know, 
Is better than no mind at all. 

King. Just so. 

Princess, Whatever are your wishes, Pa, for me, 
They my commands shall now and ever be. 

King. Sweet, modest daughter, with one word compliant, 
We said if Prince Virtutum killed the Giant 
You should be given as his bride. As he 
Has killed the Giant, you his bride must be. 
He writes to-day to say the deed is done, 
And he will be with us at luncheon— 

One. 


[Clocks strikes, 


[Bell rings, 
Princess. 1 love the Prince before the Prince I see. 
[Courtier enters, and announces the Prince Virtutvm, 
Enter Jack, as a Knight, with peacock’ s plumes. 
Princess. Oh! this can’t be he. 
Jack, Oh! can't it, Miss. Iam the party who 
Came, saw, and conquered, and the Giant slew. 
One blow—my sword was sharp; I had just set it— 
Did for the monster. 
King. 
Jack (coolly). 
Princess, And where's his head ? 
Jack, His head? That’s gonea great way, 
And now, my dear, ‘tis placed above a gateway. 
The head's a sign to all—— 
King. Of your great feat. 
Jack (indignant/y). Sir! Is it thus your visiter syou treat ? 
An insult—a gross insult—to my toes 
Under, as I may say, my’? y nose! 
Princess (to Kx 3, asiac). He's am impostor, I am eure. 
King. My dear! 
Jack, Be quick, (aside) or else the true one may appear. 
Princess (aside) I'll test him Pa! You wrote to say you'd 
come, 
Jack, I did. 


Where's his body ? 
Ate it. 


Princess (aloud, holding letter). Then say what's in the | 


letter. 
Jack (puzzled). Mum ? 
I should say, Miss (boldly), my secretary wrote it. 


’ 


} 


| 


‘ 


Princess. At your dictation. Well, then, you can quote it. | 


Jack (aside). Quote it? What does she mean ? 
You do not need it. 
I'll tell you if it’s mine if you will read it. 
Princess (reads). ‘‘ Sweetest Princess.”’ 
Jack. Exactly : Mine “ Princess”’ is. 
Princess. Princess is spelt, I see, though, with two ss. 
Jack. Is it indeed? My secretary—he— 
Shall be discharged. I told him to put three. 
Princess (reading). “I am your lover true. Do’? —— 


(Interrupts herself. 
Oh! how do you spell “lover’’ ? 


Jack. Just as you do. 
Princess. L. u. and double v. e. r. 
Jack. Precisely. 


Princess, I think you spell it very nicely. 
Princess. Then read the rest yourself. 
Jack. I! 

Of course, I can; it isn’t that I can’t. 
King. Then, if you can, you'll do it or look silly. 

Jack, I'll take your daughter off, Sir, willy-nilly. 
If anybody interferes, I'll shoot ’um. 
(Rushes tewards Princess. Enter between 
them the young Prince VIRTUTUM. 
Prince V. The lady ’s mine! 
Jack, And you are—— 
Prince V. Prince Virtutum ! 

How dare you, villain, come here and accost her, 

Knowing you're nothing but a rank impostor ? 

That letter is my writing, ‘“‘ Sweet Princess, 

I am your lover true. Do you love me?”’ 

Princess (corroborating him by the letter). Yes. 
Prince V. “1, with my sabre, pierced the giant Scutum— 

His shield, that is. Yours ever, Prince Virtutum.”’ 

King. Take him (poiyting to Jack, whom they seize), and 
try him by our rigorous law. 
Prince. Take off his peacock’s feathers—he,’s Jack Daw ! 
Jack (kneeling). I own I am not, Sir, what I pretended ; 
My conduct can’t be, I’m aware, defended. 


[Gives it him. 
No I shan’t. 


Enter Dame Daw. 

My mother! Ma, they’re going to take my head. 

Dame Daw. Are they?’ They’d better whip you well 

instead. 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old mother, 
Who's spoilt one boy, and hasn't got another. 
I asked for him, when he was just alive, 
Impudence, thinking on it he would thrive. 
But now I see, though it has taken long, 
That, Fairy Fiddlestickima, I’m wrong. 
Parry appears. 

Fairy F. Dame, you have owned, and so has he, the truth. 
Impudence may for some time profit youth. 
I give him back his years, and this shall seem 
To him and you as but a warning dream. 
Take three new gifts in lieu of those I gave. 

Dame Daw. Well, I would have him virtuous, clever, 

brave. 

Fairy F. Granted. And I will add another, health, 
To work his way up in the world to wealth ; 
To keep you both, and leave to his descendants. 
Now, King, call in your guests and your attendants. 
And in these times of peace, no longer troublish, 
Order your Royal printers all to publish 
This fairy tale throughout your principality, 
Of “‘ Impudence, a Fairyland Morality ;’’ 
Or, it “‘Witch'd Widow's Wishes’’ you can call. 
Farewell! A Merry Christmas, friends, to all ! 


Ably did the little actors and actresses perform their parts, 
their efforts being rewarded with applause loud and hearty. In 
about halfan hour from this time the kind doctor might have been 
seen standing in his drawing-room, with a chamber candlestick in 
his hand, looking like one 

Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, 
Its garlands dead, 
And all but he departed ; 


but made happier by the consciousness of happiness conferred upon 
all those who had shared in his Juvenile Party. 








LINES FOR MUSIC. 

(See next page.) 

Once there lived a youthful pair 

Under Love's all-gracious care. 

Morn brought ever-new delight, 

And sweet dreams made glad each night ; 

All things sang a merry lay 

As their hearts kept holiday ; 

Eden blossomed in each breast, 

Wherein Love had built his nest. 


But, alas! clouds dimmed their sky— 
Small at first, of faintest dye— 
Spreading, darkening, day by day, 
Till Love's heaven was leaden grey ; 
Jealous tiffs, that angry pride 
Swelled into a sullen tide, 

Disuniting more and more 

Hearts which loved so well of yore. 


Till one day their pride gave way, 

As old thoughts regained their sway ; 
And they cried—“ Would we had died, 
Ere thus severed by our pride ! 

Bridge this gulf, O Love!"’ they cried. 
“ Launch a boat, that we may float 
O’er its waters deep and wide ; 

Make us one again !"’ they cried. 


Out spake Love: “ Your prayer I grant, 
But nor bridge nor boat you want ; 
With the black cloud in your hearts 
Rose that tide—with it departs."’ 
Flashed the stream with sunny gleam, 
Then quick vanished as a dream ; 

Drawn aloft and set on high, 
Rainbow-like, in Love’s ewn sky. 


[Aloud. | 








CHRISTMAS MORNING AND NIGHT. 


OMETIMES we think that 
everything has been said 
already that can be said of 
Christmas. Everybody has 
heard all about its sanctitier, 
and its charities, and its jol- 
lities, which agree so well 
together. And why should 
they not agree with each 
other, at this festival 
season? Who forbids, on 
the same blessed day—a 
sort of annual Sunday, free 
from Sabbatical austerity, 
which Christians appoint to 
celebrate a very sacred topic 
of their Faith—the con- 
vivialities of the Family 
Feast, with itsdecent mirth 
and fun, where friendship 
and affection seem to renew 
their yearly tenure, as se- 
riously as though it would 
else be lapsed and void? The 
good sense and sound moral 
feeling of Old England, 

with the implied assent of 
its National Church, settled this question a long while before any 
of the present company were born. The Church in this country, 
before or since the Reformation, has never cared much to foster the 
ascetic kind of piety. It has looked rather kindly even upon a 
degree of chaste and temperate joviality in the Advent season. 
It has therefore been deemed proper, whether in country or in town, 
for those who duly attend public worship on Christmas Morning to 
attend, with no less safety and ease of conscience, at the evening 
dispensation of social hospitality and the joyous diversions of 
Christmas Night. 

“There is a time for all things,’’ saith King Solomon the Wise ; 
and, though keeping Christmas was not invented in his age, he 
would be the first to admit that Christmas Day has a time to go to 
church, a time to go to dinner, anda time to gotobed. “For 
who can eat, or who can hasten thereunto, more thanI?"’’ Now 


| are the household gods of our domestic idolatry, which were en- 











shrined in the larder or tended at the kitchen altar, borne forth in 
ritualistic procession to be adored by the congregation of guests. 
Nobody proposes the disestablishment and disendowment of this 
persuasion. All hail, Right Worshipful Sir Loin! Be with us for 
dissection and mastication, thou magnificent Roast Turkey, with 
thy chain of sausages around thy jolly neck! Appear and await 
thy beatific consummation, O savoury Plum-Pudding, with the 
lambent flames of ignited alcohel playing on thy mighty 
sides! Of thee, we grieve to say it, a certain dyspeptic infidel 
hath lately indited gross blasphemy in a page of printed paper; 
nevertheless be thou still good to us, and crown our feast once 
more! And se we go on meitally repeating our gastronomic creed 
and litany at each successive item of the Christmas entertainn:ent ; 
at the fragrant bumpers of generous port or gentle claret, in which 
are melted the hearts of the coldest and shyest guests ; at the mani- 
fold dainties of the leisurely dessert, through which the appetite of 


| innocent childhood may wander at its ewn sweet will; at the frolics 


of a later hour, the games, the jokes, the songs, the stories, the 
riddles, the merry blunders, the mock forfeits, the mazy dances, the 
mystic mistletoe, the maiden blushes, the loving whispers, the 
laughing compliments, and the parting bowl of punch, where- 
with the festival of Christmas Day is brought to a proper 
conclusion. We appeal now to the judgment of both Houses of 
Convocation, whether there be any canonical prohibition of these 
harmless secular delights on Dec. 25. If it beso, we apprehend the 
Protestant laity of England are gone sadly astray. 

But why have we said so much about the Church? Because 
there it fs, truly, as plain asa steeple before our eyes, in the en- 
graved Illustration of “Christmas Morning.” A pretty village 
church it is, like more than one of such as are familiar to us in 
many a pleasant ramble within thirty miles of London. See how it 
stands, with its ivy-grown t« ver uplifting a modest spire, which 
ever points skyward, as who should say, “‘There! that’s your 
way, good people! Up with you, and bless you!’’ The spacious 
porch, too—welcoming and sheltering all the inhabitants of the 
village, the old and young, rich and poor, gentle and simple, from 
the Squire of the old manor-house which stands so close to the 
churchyard, to humble Giles Dobbin, who trudges up yonder, 
along the Rectory field-path, with his boy and girl beside him— 
is another architectural feature which has a moral lesson to pro- 
claim. The Gothic window, also, beset with memorial or legendary 
designs of coloured glass, through which the light of heaven is 
made to reveal the gorgeous variety of its component rays, declares 
a symbolic doctrine. Indeed, there is no incident of this home- 
like English rural scene which may not yield instruction to the 
thoughtful observer. The leafless elms and willows, patiently 
awaiting the genial return of spring; the ancestral yew-tree, un- 
withering, unchanging, a perpetual guardian of the graves of the 
dead; the quiet sheep in the field; the still pool at the roadside; 
the very smoke of the squire’s plenteous kitchen, which pours out 
of the lofty chimney; the most trivial circumstances here por 
trayed are in keeping with the even tenor of that peaceful village 
life. Such is the life of those good folks whom we now sew 
reverently pacing to their church on Christmas Morning. 

But there is a dark side to every subject. Let us remark the 
contrast between a serene winter morning in the country, when 
good people are walking to church, and a stormy winter night 
in the city streets, when other people—who may be quite 
as good, for aught we know—are struggling to get home to 
bed. This experience is “the bitter end” of that blameless 
Christmas revelry, the accustomed solace of the sacred 
season, which is deemed a not inconsistent sequel to the 
religious observances of the day. It is the third hour past mid- 
night. The snow, flying wildly in the frequent gusts of a north- 
west wind, that lashes the face and tears open the folds of clothing, 
has already laid a white carpet upon the chill pavement, while 
these belated foot-p@Ssengers were eating their supper, or while 
Miss Anna, who now shivers in spite of her muff and shawl, was 
polking with Harry! > Papa keeps his own breast warm by 


carrying little Matty, fast asleep in his manly arms ; while Mamma 
is hooded and muffied in her thick plaid, but feels dreadfully anxious 
about coughs and face-aches on the morrow. As for Master Joe, 
he blows upon his fingers to dispel the cold, as he thinks of all the 
good things he has eaten on this blessed day. Their home is in the 
same street, and they need not take a cab on Christmas Night. 
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THE COLOURED ILLUSTRATION. 
“Bick Whittington,” 


A BALLAD FOR BOYS. 





BRIGHT page in our English story 
Was that far time I sing; 

"Twas when, with more than knightly 
glory, 

Edward the Third was King. 


In the great roll of battles yet, 
Undimmed by length of years, 

Shine out, like flaming beacons set, 
Thou Crecy! thou Poictiers! 


And this brave monarch on the sea 
Our dogs of war let loose : 

Fit mate for Nile and Trafalgar 
Was the great fight at Sluys. 


name 
Of the Black Prince, his son ; 
But with a more chivalric fame 
Than his great father won. 


And Queen Philippa, kind as brave, 
Ne’er will she be forgot > 
Nor the six Calais heroes she 


The “ Morning Star of Reformation” 
Rose in Third Edward's reign ; 
And Wycliffe thundered through the 
nation ; 
White in a gentler strain 
The earliest, if not the best, 
Of Englisch poets sung, 
And Chaucer's “ Canterbury Tales” 
Enriched our mother tongue 


So Learning gave its noble dower, 
Law’s sword waxed keen and bright, 
Our Parliament increased in power, 
And Might gave place to Right 


For Edward, that brave Paladin, 
Was politic as weil; 

How in his reign arts flourished free 
Let towns like Norwich tell. 





Then Commerce loosed the galling bonds 
By peddling statesmen set: 

So here’s to thee, brave Edward Three, 
Thou great Plantagenet ! 


- 


A citizen of great renown, 
Of more than City fame, 

Was born ere Edward's sun went down— 
Dick Whittington his name. 


With Gresham, Clayton, Barnard, he 
Lives in the City rolls; 

But none as he can hope to be 
Enshrined in youthful souls. 


Then list, ye boys, sume modern rhymes, 
New set and yet the same, 

Of him, forewarned by Bow-bell chimes, 
Who thrice Lord Mayor became 


Il, 
"Twas in the merry month of June, 
The lark sang high in air, 
Summer's sweet breath was all atune 
With nature's hymn of prayer. 


Up the steep hill of Highgate crept 
A lad, footsore and lone, 

Then sank upon a stone and wept, 
Making most piteous moan. 


(A gracious lady had not placed 
Seats then on Highgate-rise: 

O loving heart! how richly graced! 
How good! how tender-wise !) 


For him no charm had summer song, 
Nor air with perfume faint ; 

His grief was strong, he wailéd long, 
And this his doleful plaint :— 


“O why was I seduced to try 
My luck in yon bad town?” 

He turned his head where London spread, 
His face one angry frown. 





“ Fool that I was to heed the tale 
By lying rumour told, 

That fortune greets one in thy streets, 
Thick-paved with lumps of gold! 








With the Third Edward stands the | 


Saved from the hangman's knot. | 





“‘ Ah! if my native vale I reach, 
No more I'll wish to roam ; 
This wildgoose chase will ever teach 
Content with meanest home.” 


Thine is a common lot, poor boy! 
Such fancies all have nursed ; 

Gay bubbles, blown by young conceit, 
Which glittered, swelled, and burst. 


And now, his storm of passion o’er, 
The boy began to muse, 

And nature's pleasant sights and sounds 
His being did transfuse. 


Above, below, and all around, 
As thick as summer motes, 

The fragrant air was full of sound, 
Poured from ten thousand throats. 


And with the merry tuneful din 
That echoed in his breast 

Hope flew once more his heart within, 
And built a second nest. 


O hark to that melodious chime ! 
The Bow bells sure are ringing! 
Or is it fairies’ tinkling rhyme ? 
Or but the wild birds singing ? 
It is the Bow bells’ cheery voice, 
By south winds wafted near! 
Ah! how it makes his heart rejoice 
As peals its message clear. 
The Bow-bells swung, the Bow-bells rung, 
The Bow-bells sung that day ; 
Each called him with its iron tongue 
As plain as tongue can say— 


“Curn again, GApbittington! 
Chrice Dord PRapor of Donvon! 
And all that summer afternoon 


To him the throbbing air, 
Playing the same incessant tune, 


Buzzed, chirped, and rang “‘ Lord Mayor!" 


Anon a rougher voice was heard, 
And “ Work! work! work!” it cried 
With that one word his soul was stirred, 
And “ Work! work! work!"’ replied. 


Then sank into his wakened mind 
This best of lessons deep— 

That we must scatter ere we find, 
That we must sow to reap. 


So back to London town Dick went, 
An altered boy, I ween ; 

And how he strove and how he throve 
In nursery tale is seen. 


Some of his steps tradition veils 
In allegoric mist ; 

But this truth shines, that him who works 
Dame Fortune will assist. 


The story of Dick's cat is meant, 
No doubt, to typify 

That commerce, then, as now, was bent 
Men’s wishes to supply. 


To send what’s needed in each place : 
Not to Kamschatka, ice, 

Nor warming-pans to Timbuctoo ; 
But cats where there are mice. 


ITI. 


Some learnéd dolts, who fancy scorn, 
And hold it as a toy, 

Would prove that Dick was gentle born, 
And not a village boy. 


Blind gropers after barren facts ! 
As mouldy as your dates! 

Have ye no ruth for boys’ romance, 
Which sweetly re-creates ? 


Who strove to whitewash Richard's fame— 
That Crook-back, loathed and spurned ? 
Who stole our sop, and his name 
Into one Babrius turned ? 


What! rob us of dear, patient Dick ! 
Whom that vile scullion led 
Such life; with many a cuff and kick 

Sent supperless to bed, 


In that rat-haunted garret, where 
Poor Dick would lie and weep, 

His large black cat his only care, 
And sob himself to sleep ; 


Till kindly fortune smiled at last, 
And, acting fairy’s part, 

His master’s daughter, as she passed, 
Poured sunshine in his heart! 


And that quaint story of his cat, 
And how before it flew 

The rats and mice it did not munch,— 
Must we all this eschew ? 
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No, never will we give up Dick 
To this prosaic crew ; 

Ou. comrades, to the rescue! quick! 
To your own hearts be true. 


Shout, schoolboys, shout! On, colleagues, on! 
Who'd skulk in such a cause ? 
Do battle for Dick Whittington 
With pegtops, bats, and taws! 
IV. 
Who in befitting strain can tel! 
The upward steps of him 
Who ruled, by magic of Bow-bell, 
The City’s Sanhedrim ! 


Beloved of boys! revered by men! 
How find him worthy lays! 

Ah! could we see his like again 
In these degenerate days ! 


(Yet not so fallen but we can boast 
Some noble names—to wit : 

Deep in all hearts, himself a host, 
Peabody's name is writ. 


One such I know, who, firm as rock, 
In all good deeds bears part, 
But most in secret, so I lock 
His name within my heart.) 


‘Twas the rare lot of Whittington 
Through several reigns to thrive ; 

And Richard Two our hero knew, 
And Henries Four and Five. 


For Farringdon Within he sat 
When first the ward began, 

And Broad-street ward doth claim him too, 
With pride, as Alderman. 


In Thirteen hundred ninety-eight, 
As by the roll appears, 

He ruled Lord Mayor of London town, 
And twice in after years. 


Lord! how the "prentice-boys tossed up 
Their trencher-caps with glee, 

As from Guildhall to Westminster 
Swept his proud pageantry. 


The bells of Bow, be sure, those days 
Rang out with riglt good will : 

Did some boy hear their music clear, 
As once, on Highgate-hill ? 


Plain Dick was dubbed Sir Richard, Knight, 
And chosen by one voice 

To represent in Parliament 
The city of his choice. 


Sir Richard grew in riches too ; 
All ventures turned to gain ; 

His vessels flew, while fair winds blew, 
Safe o'er the smiling main. 


He lived in kingly splendour fit 
For such a kingly soul ; 
And as he gathered, lavished it 
In largesse and in dole. 


When Henry, fresh from Agincourt, 
Was entertained by him, 

They bandied many an apt retort 
And many a pleasant whim. 


Quoth Henry, “Sure no monarch e’er 
Such subject had as thou!” 

Then our Lord Mayor, “Sure subject ne'er 
Had such a King, I trow!"’ 


Vv. 
Of good Sir Richard’s noble deeds 
The tenth can scarce be told. 
St. Michael's Church was built again, 
And Newgate, by his gold. 


So, while for saints his votive church 
In due proportions grew, 

He left not sinners in the lurch, 
But housed them snugly too. 


And, not the least, as magistrate 
He ruled in justice all ; 

Well trouncing those who sold bad ale, 
Or good in measures small. 


He added to Bartholomew, 
Likewise to the Guildhall ; 

And built a handsome library 
For Greyfriars’ Hospital ; 


“Gol's House” he formed; but in its stead 
A house at Highgate rears 

Its stately frontage, near the spot 
Where Buw-bells smote his ears. 


So, having lived a ncble life, 
He laid his body down, 

As victor King lays armour by, 
To wear a rightful crown. 


And thus we leave this merchant-prince 
With our best benison ; 

So here's to thee, with three times three, 
Our own Dick Whittington! 





DEO. 19, 1868 
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comple’ frock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 





H™ and SON, Tottenham-court-road, W. 





rEBAL AND 80ON'S 


EIDED-DOWE QUILTS, 
also 


GOOSE DOWN . Obl Ts, 


m. 10s. 
List of rices and sizes sent free post. 
- HEAL and SON, "7 
196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


TKINSON and ©O., 198 to 212, 


CABIYET MAN UPacrUnenS. — ‘Show-reoms for every 
n of ges room Suites, Choice Cabinets 
u 


French wort = 
French workmanship ; Solid Dining- Toom 
“or Oak ; Bedstead, 


any or , Iron, Brass Wood, in our style; 
ng. Spring Mattresses, horeehalr or wool 
This bestowed upon it, the 





Jepartment has particular care 
goods being entirely manufa tured on the premises. 
Migtimatre furnished. and competent persons sent to any part 
ot England to carry out orders. 


ARPET WAREHOUSEMEN.—This 





betan' 
Du either in Yard Widths, or for Stairs. 
Floor Cioths, Kamptullcon, Linoleum for Halls, School Floors, 


or Pu’ Institu 
Experienced Workmen sent to Plan and Fit Rooms. 





PHOLSTERERS. —All the newest fabrics 
for Curtain ngs, Bed Furniture, &c. Silk Reps 
red Silks, Silk Broeal ¢ 





tzes 
merican C Clothe F Pago an Trimmings, &c. 
onion Trade —-_ op most advantageous terms. Patterns 





AMILY DRAPERS.—This ent is 
wel worthy the notice of Families, Pu Com: jes, 
otel Proprietors, and Large Consumers, as the Stock is 

direct from the largest manufacturers, and every advan 

of the fluctuations of the markets. It comprises Blan 
the finest qualities to the ~~ serviceable Blanket wuitabie tor 

5 alee. shy of every , te 
Con: nes, Quilts, &c.., 
othe, Din nach Nate and all 
rish’ ry 


TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, containing 
Drawings of the Furniture exhibited in the Show-Rooms, 
arded free, or can be had on a) 








lies) 
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ENts 
FREED 
Bink 
ie 
a 
of 


lnkpeteed reed, London. 
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Jemes Lindsay ond Oo. Ts Domegall-place, Belfast 


55s. HAND SEWING-MACHINE 
run, quilt, L—~ 


2 monials Gres. 
o4 » W. 


(between Dean- 
AKEY and SON’S EMERY and BLACK 
LEAD MILLS, 172, Blackfriars-road, London, 8 











AKEY'S SILVERSMITHS’ SOAP 
plate Plate Glass Marble Be” Tablets oh — 





O hee om vine 0a. Is., 28. 6, i Ry. poe 
(jAnsre Indiarubber KNIFE BOARDS, 


from 1s. 64. each. 

8 GOODS SOLD EVERYWHERE 
ty Srenmenge, Grocers, Oilmen, Druggists, Brush- 

Be POWDER.—JOHN HASSALL’S 











Brash Powder perfectly cleanses "water, To be had of all 
in and in cold water. To be 
oe herfumers and at John Hacsall’s, 64, 8t. 


Gest 
t and useful 
M‘DOU e's ETHE pa gE, 
and other Stains. 


Posseases: 0 ee ea 
Bold everywhere in at 6d, and Is. each. 





AINS, SOILED GLOVES, &e. 


Wax Paint, 





DEARS'S SHAVING-SOAP. —A Stick of 

















PISTORIC. NINEPINS: where Old and | TQIGGE’S GELEBRATED MILITARY 
t be im Amy Matters. By JOHN TIMBS, VINnG .. Never the tenderest skin. A 
Locxwoop and Co., 7, ’ hall-court. or oom 
circular and 2s, 
ORPULENCY > oe DIGESTIVE 
" SSEB. By A. 18, 
JO A poe Sats Prige Ge. | wheremay beobtaim 








WATERLOO WINE STORES, 


inder the 
SOUTH-WESTERN eng ef TERMINUS, 
Waterloo-road, 8 
Good wine, epee HT as a means of 
protection against organic disturbances, is sur 
by no product of nature or art.” Baron 
Our Mots is, Pure malities only ; and our strength, the 
Datailed Price-L isi aided races applicati 
ice- orw: on ion. 
W. H. — co. , 


CLARK 
Prop 


December, 1968. 


AUCE.—LEA and FERRINS. 
THE « WORCESTERSHIRE, 





Pronounced by Connoisseu fience.”* Improves 
Fe supetite, and aids digestion. Unrivalled for piquancy and 
. Deh: Sow Leg Lea and Perrins’s Sance. 


Beware of Imitations, and names of Lea and Perrins on 





2°38 AGENTS SELL HORNIMAN’S TEA, 

emists, &c., in every town, and Confectioners in London. 
pure Tea is’ uniformly strong, and moderate in price 

Gennthe Packets are signed, “ Horniman and Co., London." 





A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE. 

UNN’S ESSENCE of CO ls. and 

£ 2%. per bottle, may be had Everywhere. arranted to 
cep Fou 


1 in an \e 
Manufactured by DUNN and HEWETT, Pentonville, London. 


C 





THE PUREST EXTRACT OF COCOA. 
eee oe, Bee 


Is warranted 
Is free of fat. ond 


Is 
Is used bY the oe 
meee city and for_one ym 
w holesale pot—70, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
delicious flavou. = 


were COCOA 
and freshness of aro 


to the Caraccas and other choice co growths of Cocoa. 


dal tapuritie os taatratn, a 








CARACCAS 


owes its especial excellence, 


AGIC FLOWERS do not contain an 


emenent and suitable fa whe 


ev" 
xes Con’ 


eee cmeen AY Sone teed 
» 18, 1d.— and ex, o! ore 
5 on, 





ific 
resto nal shade; then It grows 
the natural colour, ° App at. circulars te Agents, 
HOVENDEN and SONS.0 Great street, London, W. 


~ 
AIR DYE-—BATCHELOR'S 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 

, the best in the world, black or brown. _The only neces 
remedies the evil effects A bad dyes. 4s. 64., 7a., and I4s., of all 
Perfumers and Chem holessie, R- HOVENDEN and SONS, 
5, Great Marlborough- ~ a, w. 


NUpA. VERITAS.—This valuable 
Grey Hate to | to its 





; and 98 and 96, City-roat, E.C. 


G Seiten HAIR.—ROBARE’S 
AUREOLINE produces the beautifal Golden Saeee. s0 
much admired. Warranted not to injure the hair. Price 64. 
and 21s., of all Perfumers. . HOVEN DEN and BONS, 
5, Great Marlborough-street, W.; and 93 and %, City-road, E.0. 


KS... ‘WEET.—PIESSE and LUBIN. 
Geranium, Ever- 











weet, . New-mown Hay, Ylang- , White Rove, 
ign Aloe, and 1000 rs from every flower breathes @ 
fragrance, 2s. 6d. each, or th: bottles in a case, 7s. Sold by t 
fashionable Dru, and Perfumers in all ot the world. 
Laboratory of wers, 2, New Bond-street, 





ESTACHIO-NUT TOILET coo 
imparts to the Skin os + pang pens Golicec 

and softness attainable by eans. 28. 6d. . Sold 

every where.—PIESSE and LUBEN, 2 New Bond- rect, 4a 


IOL ET, DE PARIS 


Empress of the F ‘Tench 





1886, 1 and 1867. Inventor and Sole Manufacturer « if the 
ROYAL THRIDACE BOAP, recommended by the Fucuity tor 
be) peal go aay of the 

ME RY. of every description continnes to 
be yoy with a decided preference. Honoured by the patron- 
age * no: pozelss os ond the highest circles of fashion. 

VIO: es, can be obtained of all respectable 
Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers, or at am “ iy right 
Depots Sy: in the prado capitals of ; and at 
the Dépot for the United Kingdom, 1), Great Castle.» street, 

Regent-etreet mdon, W. 


, Le 








Fes CARACCAS COCOA. 
e Caraccas Nut 
and the public dre invited to test Its superiority. 
is very solu 
of @ 801 » 
due to f ite manufactare 
and to the choice Cocoas with which it is prepared. 
ers CARACOAS COCOA 


has long maintained 
Res CABRACCAS COCOA 
creamy 
the perfection o 
very. etreshiing 
of irritating the tL or free danger the system. 








7 
Do yeh te HATR. 

Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN'S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER never 
fails to quickly y pemere avy ox r faded bair to its youthful colour 
and beauty. It stops the " 
i romotes Juxuriant 

strong. It removes all dandruff. It contains neither ‘oil por 
aye. In large Bottles, price Six Shillings. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. ,_ Depot, 26, High Holborn, London 


OES YOUR HAIR TURN GREY? Then 
use HERRING'S PATENT MAGNETIO, BRUSHES 





one comes. Re 10s. = 15s. 7 : 
a upon application re ts, 5, Great Marl- 
=. ~st., =—yi ; 3 and 95. City road, E.C ey all Perfumers 





HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured b 
JEWSBURY and ‘BROW N'S ORIENTAL bapa 
PASTE. 3 lished 40 years. Sold unive: ly, bs. 6d. an 
None gent ine unless signed Jew sbury and Brown, Manche: ster. 





F RY'S CA RACC AS COCOA PURVEYORS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
“Gmauaede tothe hes LENFIELD STARCH, 
of the O anes « used in toe Laundry, 
and other choice Cocoas with which it 's prepared. warded Pri edal. 





CARACCAS 
To os. in delicate health 
or under medical 


COCOA. 


Fers . 
this very cheice 
will prove a valuable and route article of diet. 
Fes CARACCAS COCOA, 


to Ceure extensive peipularity 
is confiden: re Bey public, 
and comparison sol with any other packet Cocoa. 








EPSINE.—ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 

Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MORSON'S Pepsine Wine, Globules, 
and popular remedy poe eak Di . Manu- 
——_ — T. Morson and Son, 31 and i 


ndon, W &. “Botte from 
~a Globules in » from 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


s. Boxes 


POWDER. 
bs and PW, SU) at each meal to assist tion. 


ULRE, Sole A Ang d, 
Oxtord-street, Londen. = 





RY’S CARACCAS COCOA. 
I oo 


and very ei the Santa Manufacturers 
to great perfection. 


CABACOAS 


to bring th pe ah 


Fes 





COCOA. 





RY’S CARACCAS COCOA. 
J. 8. Fry and Sons, Bristol and London, 
have beup, ured with the pointments of 
a eye by the 
the Prince of Wales ana the Emperor of the French. 


:| Brown POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


for 
Children's Diet. 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 





and 





Brows and 





Brown and 





ROWN and PO 
B 





ROWN and PO 
B 





Brown and PO 





Browse and PO 





Brows and POLSON’S 





Browse and 








Bours s PEPSINE WINE. 4s. 
P. and rw sou TRE, Sole Agente for Bogland, 
xoedweet. ion 
OUDAULT’ S PEPSINE PILLS. 3s. 


Pat Pie Metel F iy ee oe land, 
or Eng 
277, a AT Ly 


J OZENGES OF THE RED GUM OF 





ASTRAL, Por Relaxed Throat. In bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
the Prince of Wales 
277, Oxford-street, London. 





URIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES. 
phlegm FP aaa vinieat 8 hes of co Ted RES Ce 
Gazetted Aagust 6.15 1837— ~ 
Chemiste oa = ha K 
~hi-, LEN 
27, Ontord- 
REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


A The Teething of Infants forms one of the ch tetien 
of mothers, but Mis, JOHNSON -S AMERICAN SOOTHING 


cat in Ordinary % to 














eos events. Con eee ee relief to the 

world-wide tation.’ Mothers show ae 

Johnson's Natue on cach Hott oh ae Oe and Sons, 

structions, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. — 

AS RS oe and COLD S&. 

Seen oere Pet = w 

RCLA on-street, 

ee: cp See. 3 ted ee am . 6A, each. 

Neo) 8 me ,D-LIVER OIL. 

PRIZE at Paris Exhibition ( out of twenty-seven 

taade from free five Medais a ou, 

*fameet and not from ae darker offs. 

peeks of Givinane be ay fee 

peste tie aa fo. Sold eld in cape Bt, 
tit! Ontord-ctreck, London Wh 








INNEFORD’ 8 Me MAGNESIA, the 
dest remedy Acidity 0 Stomach eartburn, Head- 
Goat, end Indigestion ‘and a a mild apertent for det for deticate 


Kies 8 COUGH LOZENGES.— Teant 
Years’ ex ace has proved the efficacy of there 
79,88. as ., Be Od, and 4s. 6d. by Thomas Keat 


POOTHACHE. 














Brows and = P 





Br®ows and P 





Brows 





Brows and POLSON’S 











1 pss dt CURE. 





UNTER ‘Ss NERVINE instantly cures cu 
tr Soc ethostansy. Ts doce wot hipere the 
. = 
teeth. Sold Chemists. . rT 
free from 3.8 COOPER, ———- 





QC ookLEs ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
THE SAFEST 
PAMILY APERIENT. 
Im boxes, at Is. 1$4., 2s. Od., 48. 6d., and Is. 
NFLUENZA and RHEUMATISM. 











By -ys- (Dr, Bateman's) PECTORAL DROPS 
are b in sctpatinn. custen pains te tentioke boos, ond 
joints, tle perspiration, and iting fever. Numer- 
oa on Say be bed ot of eo snd Sons, 
in patent Medicines, in Bottles Is. 14d. and ds. od, 
for 


“s (Dr. Bateman’ —~— YF 9 pam reg names 


z LOCOCR’S PULMONIO ‘WAFERS 


ly the most eficacious of any remedy 1 hava 
quit tint be to ek —From 8. Pearsall, Eaq., 
Lichtield Cather ai. ee Peete — 


USE ONLY THE 


and address (5, 








E L OD 














See eee 
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NEW _MUSIC. 
POPULAR DANG! DANCE Music 


n the’ 
USIOAL BIJOU | ,GEBIstMAs 
UMBER, 64. ; 


ullien’ ecleb matt a (oasily arranged) 
a m8 CC. ral . 
a ‘s emima Waltz. 

oa 


de Lik Tato Phas Gal > = Polka ; 


6. Cassidy's celebrated Desteene, 
Sidvase # and Co., ST teat Stee ~street, W. 


APTAIN JINKS’S COMIC robin 
on the Popular Tunes of the .« MARRI 
Illustrated. Post-free, 24 stamps. 

Merzies and Co., 37, Great yt — li, 


“JOLLY KING CHRISTMAS ae 


Pry MARRIOTT. “A new and ero set of quadrilles on 
lively tunes.” 
_Msrziee and Oo., 37, Great ‘Mariboroughrstre street, W. 


TINAST’ 8 JUV VENILE QUADRILLES, 
the most popular Quadrilles on Favourite Airs ever pub- 
—— for [Sar Fingwres throughout. All prettily thas- 
ree b 
“THe TUES ILE, * RRisTY’ "BS QUADBILLE. Solo, 3.; 


THe Je VENILE SERENADERS’ ncaa Bolo, 3s. 


THE JUVENILE COMIC QUADRILLE. 
THE JUVENILE LANCERS Qu AD RILLE. S Bolo, 3s. 


Alsc 
THE JUVENILE CHRISTY WALTZES. Solo. 
Merrzier and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


10th Edition. 
UBY. Popular Waltz. By CH. 


VALENTINE. Post-free, 24 stamps. Played yoo. 
Merziesr and Co., 37, Great Marlborough street, W 


oe 

















0th Edition. 


Bomar, GALOP. By CASSIDY. 
‘ost-free, 18 s 


P 
Merzcer and Co., 37, Great Marlborough- street, W. 





Just published, 
Mt Y "PRENTICE LAD. 'A New Contralto 
in o~ 4 r n ar spanner, Words by Jean tien, 3 
usic by Miss SAY J. W. Bliss). Post-free = 
Kamps, —Mez . an Co. i x jreat Marlborough -street. 
(UEEN MARY'S. PRAYER. New Sacred 
Song. By Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Post- 


“ The music is sweet and plaintive.” —Examiner 
Merzzex and Co., 37, Grea Marlborough-street, W. 


ESUS WEPT. New Sacred Song. By 
JOHN F. BARNETT. Post-free, 18 stam 
“ A beautiful melody. The judici 
It is within the compass of most singers.” Ladies Jot Journal. 
Merzien and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W 


OY COMETH IN THE MORNING. 
New Sacred Song. By JOHN HULLAH. Post-free, 18 
there ts much to admire in Mr. John Hullah’ pT . tis 


earnestly written and well harmonised.’""—Musical 
Merzzies and Co., x, Great Mariborough- 1, Wy. 




















E GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 
New Sacred Song. By JULES BENEDICT. Post-free, 


stamps. 
The music is worthy of the name of Jules Bonet. and is 
oties to » some beautiful verses taken from the 127th V’salm."”— 
Mersiza and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 





ET ME BE REMEMBERED FOR WHAT 
IHAVEDONE. New Sacred Song. By G. A. OSBORNE. 
rs = pee. 13 stamps. 
he melody is touching and effective, and sets off the song to 
outline le advan’ 
DMerzien and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


HE REPROACH. —Third Edition of tis 








EW VOCAL DU 

ING ON, SWEET 4 ANGELUS! 
SOxRbiaN GEL. Bi the’ Mame.” Post tren ® 4 
cach.—Muraius and Co., 37 Great reat Mariborough-st., W. 





B= EDICT’S BATTLE EVE. Descriptive 
Piece for the Piano. Post-free, 18 stamps. 
Merziex and Co., 37, Great Marlborough -street, w. 
ublished 
H. FONTAINE'S ST. CECILIA. 


er for Piano. Post-free, ————. 
Merziex ond Oo., 37, Great Marlborough-street 


H. FONTAINE. DAS BLUMCHEN 

(The Flow’ Ly Origine piece for the Pianoforte. Post- 

rw 18 stamp S eects 1 piece of w: ae. *—Qourt Journal. 
4 pe: Graceful, ittle pianoforte 


zLex and Co., 37, Great Mar | ion w. 














UHES SOUND THE LOUD 
TIMBREL.—An effective it for the Piano- 
rte of this popula: 2. By ay T 
Meraies and Co., 37, Great Varlborongh-street, W. 
REKELL’S NATIONAL AIRS for 
PIANOFORTE. h free 18 stamps. 
CEASE YOUR NN lo 
AUl ov AN 


‘Marlborough street, w. 


ARKER’S RING :0N, SWEET ANGELUS! 
An effective and pleasing A: Arrangement — the Pianoforte 

of Gounod’s popular ‘nk, Post-free, 24 
Merzies and Great Tattbesonall absent, w. 


ARKER’S FUN OF THE FAIR. An 
efiective and pleneing err the Piano of all 











CHRISTMAS P' PRESENTS. 
mblished. pn p sen Oe 5a. each, 
with gilt letters, Illustrated, 


XxET 3BRB H ATL L 

& MAGAZINE of cee ie MUSIC, 

containing Contributions from the fo: remost living Authors and 
Composers of 


Mau 
Merzier and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 





NEW MUSIC. 


LER and OO.’"S PART-SONG 
MAGAZINE, — only origi: al contributions, by 


No, 6, “ Bolatium in 
6. “I could wish 





& s:Tcoald wish Jo lw —_ L. Hatton. 
os 2 4 
Ae a 
1 « Bright tulip. les" 3. c: S: ° Gk Mesharan, 
With on Choral Singing, by the Composer. 
Pr post- 4 stamps. 


Memes en Os. Oe 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
IFTY RURSESY SONGS and RHYMES. 





Fito &. 2s. 6d. Cyssfalty to familiar tunes, hand- 
Merziea and Co OP aren Great Mariborough-street, W. 





AROLS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
susie and ts? «. pest fi Christmas Carols. 
, 1s. 64. Words—E, Is. 6d. ; 


F, 6d. ; a a3 The the Guergy sb abou apply earl 
London LER an Tl cough street, W. 


AROLS, ANCIENT and MODERN, 
Words and Music: for on & in Church, es Readings, 
Christrnas Entertainments - Anthems Carol- 
Introit and Gloria in Excelsis, “Yorty- -five Pieces for Is. 6d. 
Apply early nar ary 


OLS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 








Adieu. Abt. Remember Me. w. T. 
Far Away. pts Lindsay. igh 
Rest. Sacred. Ditto. Nam tto. 
Absolom. ByI O’er Thee Alone. By Ditto. 
God Bless the Prince of Wales. | God Bless the Sailor Prince. 
Distant Bells. ever soee 4 Friend. 

o 
Each free by post, 19 stamps each. 
London: Rosgsrt Cocks and Co. 





EW PIANO MUSIC for the DRAWING 


Warblings at Eve, Dawn, ‘and tin Senta Marie. C. Luini. 3s. 
pe Brinley Richards. vane Leaves. , Kornatzki. 


Echoes * Zurich. W.8. Rock- st . Pat atrick’s Day. W.8. Rock- 
4s. 
Becthore. m R Mash sca “ Fi- | The Wishing- Cap. {Brinley 
Richards. 


The Musical’ Box. ie: Licbich. Canadian Boat Song.¥ Geo. .F. 
Deshing White Sergeant. Adam Beethoven's Pa wae (three 
wR Tiere, Lear rea, & 
_ London: Bosses Cocks and Co., New Detnghen cee, 


HE PICNIC POLKA. For th the Fisnofocte. 
By ADAM WRIGHT. Illustrated. Free by port 10 stem 
ADAM WRIGHT'S immensely er S KS ILLES, finely 
Illustrated, for the Pianoforte, 4s. each; free post for ap oamage. 
‘hris ater 





Old Father pak 
The Buxton, d The Leow 
London: BRosggt Cocas and Co., New Burlington-street. 





HE HOLY FAMILY. Admired Sacred 
Melodies by the most celebrated Composers. Arranged, for 

the Pian as Solos and Duets, with ad lib. accompts. for 

Flute, Vie oe and Ms agen nye by W.H.CALLOOTT. Six books, 

each 5s. ; oO, duets, each 68.; each accom wane Is. each. 

All at ha price, with an extra stamp for pos 

London : Ropert Cocks and Co. 


USICAL PRESENTS. ——High- class Music 


for Students. To be had gratis ang pera Goce a LIST 
of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bowed —A pply 
Roserr Cocks and 








HE VOICE AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 
By FRED. KINGSBURY. few Bor 
ion: Rosgrt Cocks and Co., New urling 
Agents for India—The Calcutta M Establishinen’ t. 


‘TANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, 
for Presentation.—The whole of the following Works are 
ved im the first style and printed on extra fine paper. The 

direct attention to them as being extremely 





REWER and Co., 23, Bishopsgate-street Within. 
ENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE 








C S MELODIES OF ALL 
NATIONS. For the Piano. In two volumes, hand- 
is. Vol. 1 contains 30 M 


BREWER and Co., 


INK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN hs ad 





volume, handsomely bound, 20s. 
Barwen and Co., 23, Bisho; »psgate-street Within. 


KAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST. This 

lar work may be had in gight volumes (each v+lume 
ontaining six books, handsome! und in cloth. Price 12s. 
cosh -Baswan and éo., No. 23, Bishop opsgate-street Within. 


ATTON’S SONGS. The ug cl oo oo 
Herrick, Ben Jonson, and a ea. ae 

4p - volume, handsomely boas bound, seit oles. Br Price iis. 
Y: Brewer and Oo., Dtchcpapete stecet 











ESTROP’S DOMESTIC PSALMODY. 
A Seieiion = Ancient and Modern Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, Sacred & and Chants. Arranged for ond, Swo, oF 
three Voices and © or Harmonium. In 2 vols., cloth, 3s. 
p= or handsomely bound, = fae edges, 5s. each. 
ishopsgate-street Within. 


Brewer and Co., 
INLEY’S NURSERY RHYMES. 





Barwer and Co., 23, 


OPULAR VOCAL DUETS. 
Jomposed by STEPHEN GLOVER. 

Sunshine and Sheavee 23.64. | Down by the Avon's flowing 
Blowly and softly music should | stream. 

flow. 2s. 6d. Italian Boat-! -_ 2s. 6d. 


*yolces. 3s. Merry New Year" Belg. 
Valeo ot the Summer Wind. | Mother, can this the be? 





Let it flowers. s 

= bright flow: we 

The Cackoo. 2s. 6d. . remember me? 2s. 
n e 

These Duets are exceedi Rs and are admirably 





EW DANCE 











wv. 

LOVELY VOICES OF THE SKY! 

Carol. By J. COOKE. Post-free, 13 stamps. 
ETZLER, 37, Great Marlborough-street. 








A Spa eS oe oe Prid 
Abyedinian Quadrilles. Keller. | The |, mae Polka. 
3s. "| Brammer. 3s. 
All the above are Tllustrated for 
London: Barwer and Co., 23, Bishopagate-street W’ E.c 
ANCE MUSIO 


OPULAR D 
P | 














5% Little Beatrice Quadrities "i % 

2 6| Little Kate's aa 

S S| ieee o 38 

3 9| Little Hilde’ oa 

2 6| Little Emmeline » 26 

5 ol ie eee » 3 

3 8] Little Constance Watts.” 3 9 

Meo jightingale ,, .. 20 

London: Baewrs and Co., 23, Within, E.C. 

AST NEW SONG of CLARIBEL and 
tains ATION.” Price 3s. 

ELLE THE 





M®* STREETER, 37, CONDUIT-STREET, 





YW ATOHMAKER and JEWELLER, 
MANUFACTURER of 








MM 4CHINE-MADE LONDON WATCHES, 





A§ CHEAP as FOREIGN WATCHES. 





ONY 18-CARAT GOLD CASES_,USED, 





HALL MARKED SILVER CASES, 





r[WELVE MONTHS’ WARRANTY GIVEN. 





VERY WATCH KEPT in ORDER for 
TWELVE MONTHS, 


-xcerr in CASE of BREAKAGE. 








| T= YOUNG LADIES’ PRESENT. 


HE LONDON LEVER GOLD WATCH 


and 18-carat GOLD CHAIN, £10 10s. 


HE LONDON LEVER GOLD WATCHES 


for GENTLEMEN, 1 oz. cases of 18-carat gold, £10 10s. 


oO OUNCE CHAIN Pr EIGHTEEN- 


CARAT GOLD, £6 


HE LONDON LEVER GOLD THREE- 
QUARTER PLATE WATCHES. 


po LADIES, 18-carat gold Cases, £10 10s, 




















[TP HREE-QUARTER OUNCE CHAIN in 


18-CARAT GOLD, £4 lis. 6d. 





([HELON DON LEVER THREE-QUARTER 


PLATE WATCH 


Fo GENTLEMEN, 18-carat Cases, £12. 








[HE ETON WATCH, 





QTRONG and LASTING, for BOYS, £3 3s. 





GIVER CHAINS, 10s. 





Me STREETER’S MACHINE-MADE 





HALF-HUNTING SILVER 





Wy ATcHES FOR BOYS, £5. 





GTRONG SILVER CHAINS, £1. 





SOLDIERS WATCHES, English Make, £5. 





A DUUSTED for ALL CLIMATES, 





(COBRISTMAS PRESENTS and 





N EW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 





M* EDWIN W. STREETER, J, Conduit- 


strest (late Hancock and | 


[8 TRODUCER of the Cl CELEBRATED 





acumen \DE JEWELLERY. 


M® STREETER uses only 18-carat Gold. 








| Oceets, £1. 








M x0cRam DITTO, £2. 





ey tBuscan BROOCHES, £3. 





TRUscAN EARRINGS, £1 10s. 





ai detmenusal BRACELETS, £5. 





Fy tsuscan MINIATURE DITTO, £ £10 10s. 
Jy teuscan SUITES, £10 10s. 








yy te0scan HALF DITTO, £6 5s. 





LN RCKL ACES, £2, 


‘ 


Bike OF NEW ZEALAND, 
emp deh apy has, Cd 




















Addison's Flat | Hokitika Nelson. Shortland 

Arrew invercargill ‘ewcastle 

Blenheim Kaiapoi New P*ymouth 

Chepiecten Ly Okarito Welmon 

a uheriiia Mi ot 
sain | Manabe | Qeemstown | Walston 
stan Creek | Napier Stafford Town | Wetherstone 

Bank grants Draughts on 


“5 bir be learned on 2 
0. 0, street, London, Lagxworrtuy. 
August, 1867. irector, 





[HE GROSVENOR HOTEL, Victoria 
Station, Belgra London, 8.W.—This hotel contains 
by the —_ for com- 
have option of Deanthes as Tell on abs teed =< 
6d. 
RW i —Applications will receive pusonuio Surrm. 


Mae GRAND OTEL, Scar 
} fend SAPranatros borough, is is 
Avevustus Fatcoun, a 











ca aaa OF ST. ANNE'S 
tian ant cane aan atin oe 
have once 110 oved in a superior station of life, whether orp! 


children will be admi' 
eh chr a pest itted at the half-yearly election on 


he Council are that this Mar yet uni- 
cm Charity ten pete ee Bat i. ue Waelly p emt mb for its 
pat ee needed) gratefully received 
by. 


by Messrs. and Co., iemhard-ctnest, 
Ofice, 41, "Golannn ehoek » B.C R. H. Evans, Sec. 


OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE 





ke emaalttnn of anagement 
help them to meet the usual bony demands. Upwards of 
Heer! r persons have been relieved in the last six years. The 
is quite unendowed, and euturety free to the necessitous 
Gronex Woop, Secretary. 


OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE 

An ity offers of Pu the Freehold of this 

Hospital’ and an eid Friend of the Institution (who pays for this 

advertisement) has promised £100 on condition that Thirteen 
others contribute like sums of £100 within six months. 

Nov Groxnez Woop, Secretary. 


RIGHTON.—HARRISON’S HOTEL, 
upward of Half a Century.—This 














ONEY REMITTANCES to Paris, the 

Con’ and America sa -F or Letters of 

and Basking “Facilities at our Ballion Muchtnes ood Dowie 
ol 

Bank, 37, Haymarket, London. Est. 1si—BAUM BROTHERS. 


INERALOGY and GEOLOGY. 





in’ Science, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 
1000 gs. each, of J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, W.0. M. 
Tennant gives Priv Instruction ia Mineralogy and 





TATHAM’ S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
meat, Never falling Pastime for Hotldays and L — ings." Titus 
trated Catalog stam ps.—Stath 4, Strand, London. 

HE LATEST 
FAIRY FUEL &¢ CURpeTMAS 








NOVELTY. 





Pie aes 
every 





f Nees DE LA RUE and 00.’8 PLAYING- 
CABDS.—The New 





LOGAN CHRISTMAS SACHET, 


on the ou a of Caiieren sepuing 











Handsome Christmas Present. Five quires of 
MICHAEL, Heraldic Stationer, 37, tirved, Landon, B.W. 


ODRIGUES’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





Sipeatnd end Cements Cultes Sy he does, = and 
riting-table, and 6 OT + mee 
suitable for Presentation, at Rodrigues’s. 





yt LEAF NECKLACE, £8 8s. 





Je ABancs, £2 2s. 





y= ORNAMENTS in 18-CARAT GOLD. 


ODRIGUES’S DRESSING-CASES and 
Ropavitixe DRESSING- iad bao Ca o Plated 


Purses hteticules and Hwy 
RODRIGUES 8 Soe eres and 





oe ata, agen raceme Bierce oti 





Omni NECKLACES in 18-CARAT GOLD. 





Cuan BRACELETS in 18-CARAT GOLD. 





ME STREETER marks all in plain figures, 





AMows 10 per CENT DISCOUNT, and 





SyTATES QUALITY OF GOLD SOLD. 





HE USE OF MACHINERY in the 
E Manufacture of Gold Articles ls of great advantage to the 


<r’ bas ee 
Pager, Sept saw 


Y the INTRODUCTION of MACHINERY 
It, Fat peepeiactase of GOLD 














OVELTY in J EWELLEEY—qud 
qrypmente ot 6 of the most recherché and artistic taste. 
ournal, Dec. 22, 1806. 











ODRIGUES'S CARTE DE VISITE 


emanate Mt Gat Rakyat Rothe 
ESIQUE, 8 at H. hot ap dg df 42, 
‘marking boards, vor prey aa ble nas or 


aca enna oom 
Bit atk, kara herent os She 
RRopzigvEs s MONOGRAMS, | ARMS, 


ead 
tion of the very best quality. 
OURRING nat ek apt at 





AR 


























